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THE FLEMISH SHOP 


CHAPTER 1 

ANNA PEETERS 

When Maigret got out of the train at Givet the first person 
he saw was Anna Peetcrs. 

She was standing exactly opposite his carriage, as though 
she had foreseen tliat he would stop just there. Yet she seemed 
neither surprised nor proud of having calculated so nicely. 
She lookea just the same as when he had seen her in Paris: 
probably she was never otherwise. Her coat and skirt were 
iron-grey, her shoes black, while her hat was the kind of thing 
*of which it is absolutely impossible to remember either the 
colour or the shape. 

Only one difference. Here, on the almost empty, wind- 
swept platform, she seemed a shade taller and broader. Her 
nose was red, and die handkerchief she was holding was rolled 
up in a ball. 

“ I felt sure you’d come. Monsieur le commissaire." 

She certainly looked sure, but whether she was sure of him 
or of herself was not so easy to tell. Without any siiiile of 
greeting, she asked in a business-like way : 

“ Have you any other luggage ? ” ^ 

No. Maigret only had ms shabby old gladstonc-bag, and, 
heavy as it was, he didn’t want a porter. 

The few third-class passengers who had left die train had 
:dready disappeared.. The girl held out her platform ticket 
to the collector, whoi stared hard at her. That^ however, did 
not appear to embarrass her, and as soon as they had passed 
through she went on : 

“ I diought at first of getting a room ready for you at home. 
But on second thoughts I decided it would be more suitable 
for you to be in a hotel. So I booked one of the best rooms 
in the HStel de la Meuse." 



They dived into the narrow streets of Givet, whefc every 
passer-by turned round to look at then?^. Maigret walked 
neavily, his gladstonc dragging at his shoulder. He was 
trying to take everything in, me people in the streets, tlic 
houses, and, most or all, his companion. 

“What’s that noise?” he asked, conscious of a vague 
murmur that he could not identify. 

“ The Meuse in flood, pounding against the piles of the 
bridge. Shipping’s been held up for the last three weeks.” 

At the end of a narrow lane they suddenly found them- 
selves facing the wide river. Here and there, the brown flood 
spread out over the fields. In other places a shed stood up 
out of the water. 

At least a hundred barges were there, as well as tugs and 
dredgers, all made fast alongside one another to form one vast 
floating block. 

“ Here’s your hotel. I’m afraid it’s none too comfortable. 
Perhaps you’d like to stop for a bit and have a bath? ” 

It was bewildering. Maigret did not know what to think 
of her. Perhaps no woman had ever aroused his curiosity 
so much as Anna Peeters, who remained perfectly calm, 
without smiling, without making the slightest attempt to 
look pretty and who now and again dabbed her red nose 
with her handkerchief. 

She must have been between twenty-five and thirty. Much 
taller than the average, she was also a solidly built, large- 
boned woman to a degree that made anything like graceful- 
ness impossible. 

Her clothes were extremely sober and quite commonplace. 
It was only her bearing that was really quite distinguished. 
She* seemed perfectly at home, and treated Maigret as her 
guest. It was up to her to make all arrangements. 

“ I’ve no reason to want a bath.” 

“ In that case, perhaps you’d come to the house straight 
away. Give your bag to the porter. — Here ! Porter ! . . . 
Take it up to No. 9. . . . Monsieur will be coming back 
presently.” 

And Maigret, watching her out of the corner of his eye, 
thought : 

“ I must look like a schoolboy! ” 

Yet that was just the absurdity of it : he looked anything 
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but a scjjoolboy ! If she was stoutly built, he was nevertheless 
half as big again, and liis enormous overcoat made him look 
as though hewn frotna block of granite. 

“ You’re not too tired? ” 

“ I’m not tired at all.” 

” In that case I can run through the principal points as we 
walk along.” 

As a matter of fact, she had already been through the 
principal points in Paris. One day, on entering his room at 
the Police Judiciaire, he had found this stranger, who had been 
patiently waiting for two or three hours. Nothing the clerk 
had said had succeeded in choking her off. 

When anybody bad tried to find out her business, they 
had only received the answer : 

“ It’s personal.” 

As soon as the inspector had sat down at his desk, she had 
handed him a letter. Maigret had at once recognized the. 
writing as that of a cousin of his wife’s, living at Nancy. 

My dear Maigret, 

Mademoiselle Anna Peelers has been recommended to me by 
my brother-in-law, who knew her ten years ago, and who gives 
her an excellent character. As for her troubles, she can tell you 
about them herself. Do what you can for her. . . . 

“ You live at Nancy? ” 

“No. Civet.” 

“ But this letter . . .” 

“ I went on purpose to Nancy, before coming to Paris, 
for I knew that I coiJd get an introduction to someone high 
up in die police.” 

She wasn’t like the usual person who came to beg a favour. 
She didn’t fidget, she didn’t stumble over her words, she 
didn’t plead. There was nothing pathetic about her, or even 
humble. Looking straight in front of her, she stated her 
business clearly, as though claiming no more than her due. 

“ Unless you take the matter up, we’re lose, all of us, and^ 
it will be the most horrible mistake.” 

Maigret had listened attentively to a rather complicated 
family story. 

The Peeters kept a shtm by the Belgian frontier. A father 
and mother, and three children. Anna worked in the shop, 
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Maria was a teacher, while Joseph, was a law stydciit at 
Nancy. . . . 

This Joseph had had a child by a local ^irl. The child was 
now three years of age. . . . And all at once its mother had 
disappeared, and the Pecters were suspected of having either 
killed or kidnapped her. . . . 

It had nothing whatever to do witia Maigrct. The locid 
police were handling the case and had not appealed for help. 
In fact, when Maigret liad wired for information, the answer 
was in no way ambiguous : 

Peelers family gtiilly stop arrest imminent. 

That had decided him. So here he was in Givet, though 
without any official authority, being led by the hand, so to 
speak, by Anna Pecters, whom he never stopped observing. 


The river sped northward, swirling noisily round each pile 
of die bridge, and carrying whole trees in its onrush. 

The wind, sweeping up the valley against the stream, lashed 
the water into real waves. It was no more than three o’clock, 
yet the day was already drawing in. 

Gusts of wind blew down the streets. The few people in 
them hurried about their business, and Amia was not the only 
one whose nose was running. 

“ Look down this lane. . . . On the left . . .” 

Anna paused as discreetly as she could, and with a slight 
movement of her hand indicated the second house, a poor, 
two-storeyed cottage. A window was already lit up by an 
oil-jiamp in one of the rooms. 

“ That’s where she lives.” 

“Who?” 

“ Germaine Piedbeeuf, of course. The girl who . . .” 

“ Who had your brother’s cliild? ” 

“ If it’s liis. We’ve onlv her word for it. . . . Look ! ” 

In the doorway of anotlicr house, a couple were standing 
in the shadow. The girl, who wore no hat, was doubtless 
a factory-hand. Only the man’s back was visible. 

“ Is that her? ” 

“How could it be? I told you she’d disappeared. . . . But 
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it^ one of the same sort. You see what 1 mean? . . . And 
she persuaded my toother he was its father.” 

“ Isn’t the child like him? ” 

And Anna answered coldly : 

“ He’s like his mother. Come on. We’d better be going. 
These people are always spying at you from behind their 
curtains.” 

“ Docs she live with her family? ” 

“ With her father, who’s a night-watchman at the factory. 
And then there’s her brother, Gerard.” 

The little house, and most of all the lamp-lit window, 
were henceforth engraved on the inspector’s mind. 

“ You’ve never been to Givet before? ” 

“ I’ve been through it once, bat without stopping.” 

The quay seemed interminable. It was very wide, and 
every twenty yards was a bollard for the mooring-ropes of 
the barges. A few warehouses. A low building, over 
which a flag was flying. 

“ That’s the French Customs House. . . . We live furrfier 
on, near the Belgian.” 

The lighters tugged at their moorings and rubbed against 
each other. Some iiiitethcred horses were browsing on the 
few patches of thin grass. 

“ Do you see that light? . . . That’s our house.” 

A customs officer watched them pass, without saying any- 
thing. A group of bargees watch^. J them too, and then began 
talking in Flemish. 

“ What are they saying? ” 

She did not answ er at once, and for the fust time she turned 
her head away. 

“ That one would never know the truth.” 

And she quickened her pace, leaning forward into the 
wind. 

They had left the town hchind them. This was the domain 
of the river, the customs, barges, and bargees. Here and 
there an electric light, switched on prematurely, looked weak 
and tliin in the hiding afternoon light. Some washing, hung 
up in one of the barges, flapped noisily in the wind. A few 
children were playing in the mud. 

“ The detective came again yesterday. He said the examin- 
ing magistrate had given orders we were to hold outscives 
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at the disposal of the police. That’s the fourth time^theyVe 
come and searched the house from top t(^ bottom.” 

They were approaching the house, a fair-sized building, by 
the quay, where more barges tlian usual were made fast along- 
side. There was no other house near by. Nothing but the 
Belgian Customs House a hundred yards away, beside which 
stood a boundary-stone marking the frontier. 

“ Will you come in? ” 

On the windows of the door were transparent advertise- 
ments of some brand of metal polish. As it opened, a bell 
rang inside. 

And the moment you crossed the threshold you were en- 
veloped in warmth and an indescribable atmosphere, tliick 
and quiet, laden with a mixture of smells. It wasn’t easy to 
sort them out. A trace of cinnamon, and a graver under- 
current of ground coffee. Behind those was paraffin, and 
lastly a whiff of gin. 

A single electric light in the middle of the shop. A counter 
painted dark brbwn, across which a white-haired woman in 
a black bodice was talking in Flemish to a bargee’s wife who 
carried a baby. 

” Will you come straight through, Inspector? ” 

Maigret had time to catch a glimpse of shelves piled high 
with goods. More especially, he noticed that one part of the 
counter was covered with zinc and that on it stood bottles of 
gin or eau-de-vie with tin pouring-spouts. 

But he had no time to see more, as he was being shown 
through another glass-panelled door, fitted with a muslin 
curtain. They went through the kitchen, where an old man 
was sitting in a wicker arm-chair, drawn up close to the stove. 
tTnis way. 

It was colder in the passage beyond. Then another door, 
opening onto an unexpected room, half drawing-room, half 
dining-room, with a piano, a violin-case, a carefully polished 
parquet floor, comfortable furniture, reproductions of famous 
pictures on the walls. 

Let me take your overcoat.” 

The table was laid. A check table-cloth, silver, cups and 
saucers of fine china. 

You’ll have some coffee, won’t you? ’’ 

Maigret’s coat was already hanging in the passage, and 
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Anna returned to the room in a white silk blouse which made 
her eveh less girlish than before. 

And yet she was« full-bodied woman. What was it, then, 
that divested her of all femininity? It was impossible to 
imagine her falling in love. Still more impossible to think 
of a man falling in love with her. 

Obviously everything had been arranged beforehand. She 
brought in a steaming coffee-pot, and poured out three 
cupfuls. Disappearing again for a moment, she returned 
with a tarte an riz. 

“ Sit down. Monsieur le comtnissaire. . . . My mother will 
be coming in a moment.” 

” Is it you who plays the piano? ” 

“ And my sister too. But she has less time than I have. 
In the evening she generally has some exercises to correct.” 

” And the violin? ” 

‘‘ That’s my brother’s.” 

” He’s not in Givet, I suppose? ” 

” He’ll be here presently. I told him you were coming.” 

She cut tlib tart and handed Maigret a slice with such 
authority that there was no question of his refusing. Madame 
Pecters entered the room, her hands clasped in front of her, 
greeting the guest with a timid smile, a smile full of sadness 
and resignation. 

“ Anna told me you were coming. It’s very kind of 
you. . . .” 

She was more Flemish than her aaughter, and she spoke widi 
a decided accent. Her features, however, were of consider- 
able rcGnemeiit, and her strikingly white hai" invested her with 
a certain distinction. She sat on the edge of her chair, like a 
woman who never sits for more than a few minutes at a time. 

” You must be hungry after your journey. For my ^art, 
I’ve lost all appetite since . . .” 

Maigret thought of the old man by the kitchen stove. Why 
didn’t he come for a cup of coffee and a slice of tart ? At the 
same moment Madame Pecters said to her daughter : 

“ Take a slice to your father.” 

And to tlie inspector : 

” He hardly pver leaves his chair. In fact, he doesn’t 
realize ...” • 

The atmosphere was so far ff om being dramatic that it was 
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hard to believe that anything could disturb it. The impres- 
sion one had on entering was that even the most fearsome 
events outside could make little headway against the peace and 

2 uict of tins Flemish house, where there was not a particle of 
list, not a breath of air, and no sound but the gentle snoring 
of the stove 

And Maigret, wlnlc staiting on Ins thick slice of tart, began 
asking questions. 

“ When did it hajipen, exactly^ ” 

“ On January 3rd ’ 

“ And it’s nosv the 20th ” 

“ Yes They didn’t think of accusing us at the beginning.” 
** This girl — wlnt do \oli call hcr^ Germaine . 
“Germaine Picdbani^,” answered Anna, who was now 
back in the room “ She came about eight in the evening 
My mother went mto the shop to see what she wanted ” 

' Wliat did she want^ ” 

Madame Peeters biushcd away a tear as she answered 
“ The same as usual. . Slic complained that Joseph never 
came to see her or even sent her a word . . And to think 
of all tlac w^ork he his to do ^ It’s wonderful how he does it, 
with all tins trouble lunging over our heads. . . 

“ Did she stay long^ ” 

“ About five minutes, I ^^iipposc I had to tell her not to 
shout, as w^c didn’t want all the bargees coming in to see what 
was the matter llicn Anna came into the shop and Uild her 
she’d better go ” 

“ And she went^ ” 

“ Anna led her out, while I came back into the kitchen and 
went on clearing the table ” 

“ You never saw her again ^ ” 

“^Never.” 

“ In fact, from that moment she wasn’t seen again by 
anjrbody^ ” 

‘ That’s what they say.” 

“ Had she said anything about suicide^ ” 

“ No. And girls of that sort don’t kill themselves. . . . 
Won’t you have some more colFcc? . . . And another bit cf 
tart? Anna made it. . . .” 

The latter sat placidly on her chair. She watched the 
inspector as thougrx the roles were reversed, as though it was 
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she who belonged to the Quai dcs Orftvrcs and he to the 
Fleniish«hop. 

“What were all doing that evening? Can you re- 
member^ ” 

It was with a sad smile that Amia answered : 

“ WeVe had to remember ^ They’ve questioned us over 
and over again. Coming back from the shop, I went upstairs 
to fetch some kmtting-wool. My sister was here playing the 
piano When I came down, Marguerite had just arrived.” 

“ Marguerite^ ” 

“ A cousin, tlic daughter of Dr, Van de Weert. They live 
in Givet . And I may as well tell you at once — you’re 
bound to know sooner or later — she’s ei g'^ged to Joseph.” 

Midame Pccters got up with a sigh, as the shop bell had 
rung Then she could be hcirJ talking Flemish m the shop 
ui an almost cheerful voice while wciglung out some haricots 
or p( >s 

“ It’s been a teirible grief to my mother. Ever since they 
were tiny, it’s been in understood tiling that tlicy were to be 
married. At sixteen they were definitely engaged. But of 
course there was no question of mariiige tilt Joseph was 
through with the University. . . rlicn this child came. . . 

“ And it made a difference, I suppose? ” 

“ Yes Only Marguerite was determined she d never marry 
anyone else She and Joseph have always loved each other.” 

‘ Did Germaine Piedbauf kne^w about her^ ” 

“ Yes But she’d midc up hei mind to marry Joseph, and 
she got at him, until in the end, for peace’ sake, he promised. 
In fact, the wedding was to be as soo as he passed his 
cx.ims.” 

The shop bell rang again, and Madame Pecters trotted back 
to the sitting-room • 

“You wcie telling me what you did on tlic evening of the 
3 kI. 

“ Yes, and as I said, I came downstairs and tomid Marguerite 
and my sister in this room. . . . We wen flaying the piano 
most of the time up to about half-past ten. My father went 
to bed as usual at mnc. Then, when Marguerite went, my 
sister and I accompanied her as far as the bridge.” 

“ Did you meet anybod)i ^ ” 

“ Nobody. ... It was ver/ cold. . . . We came home, 
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and die next day we went on just as usual without suspecting 
anything had happened. In die .ifternoon somediing was 
said about Gcrniamc Picdbocuf's having disappeared. The 
day after, it looked serious; but it wasn’t till the day after 
that diat we realized we had come under suspicion because 
the girl had come to the shop. We liad to go and make 
statements to the police, aiid they seaiched the whole pre- 
mises. They even did some digging m the garden.” 

** Your brother wasn’t in Givet on the 3rd? ” 

“ No, he only comes at week-ends Very rarely during the 
week. He rides over on Ins motor-bike. . . . Everybody’s 
against us. The whole town. You sec, we’re foreigners . . 
and we’ve more money dhui most.” 

A note of pride came into her \ oicc. Or rather a note of 
self-assurance 

“ You’ve no idea of all the dreadful things they’ve been 
saying. . . .” 

The shop bell rang again, then a \outhful voice called out • 

” It’s only me ” 

Hurried steps, and a moment later Marguerite burst into 
the sitting-room, halting abruptly at the sight of Maigrcr. 

“ Excuse me. . . . I didn’t know . . .” 

“ It’s Inspector Maigret . . You know. . . . He’s come 

to help us.” 

Then, turning to Maigrct • 

” This IS my cousin ” 

A tiny, gloved hand was enclosed in the inspector’s heavy 
paw. A shy smih 

” Yes. Anna told me you were coming ” 

Marguente was a very feminine type. Small and wcll-cut 
features surrounded by fair, curly hair. 

I hear you play the piano ” 

” Yes. I love music more than any tiling . . . particularly 
it I m sad. 

Her smile made one think of the pretty faces of advcitise- 
mchts, the lips slightly pouting, the eyes soft, the head a little 
inclined 

“ Isn’t Maria here yet’ ” 

“ No. Her train must be late.” 

Mugret was sitting on a tliin-Kggcd chair tliat creaked as 
he crossed Ins legs. 
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“ At what time did you come here on the evening of 
the 3rd? ^ 

“ About half-past fight. We always have dinner early, 
and that niglit my father had some friends coming in after- 
wards to play bridge.” 

“ What was the weather like? ” 

“ It was raining and very cold. It rained all that week.” 

“ Was die river already in flood? ” 

” It was rising rapidly. But the weirs hadn’t been carried 
away then, and the boat^ were still going up and dowm.” 

” A htde more tart. Inspector? . . . Arc you sure you 
won’t? ... A cigar, then’” 

Anna held out a box of Belgian cigars, explaining : 

“ They’re not smuggled. You sec, half the house is in 
Belgium and the other naif in France.” 

*■ One tlung: they can’t drag your brother m, can they? 
He was at Nancy, I suppose’ ” 

Anna frowned. 

” I’m afraid it’s not so simple as that. Only the other day 
a drunken sot came forward and told the police he’d seen 
Joseph’s motor-bike pass along the quay. As if he could 
remember a thing like that all of a sudden a fortnight later! 

. . It’s another bit of Gerard’s wangling — he’s Germaine 
Picdbocuf’s brother. Tliat’s about all he has to do — running 
round trying to trump up evidence against us. The Pied- 
bocufs arc out to make a good i^'-ng out of tliis. In fact, 
we’ve heard they want to clami three hundred thousand francs 
damages.” 

“ Where’s the child’ ” 

They could hear Madame Peeters burring from the kitchen 
into the shop, where the bell had rung once more. Anna gut 
the tart away ui the sideboard and stood the coflec-pot on 
the stove. 

“ At home with tlicm.” 

A raucous voice came from the shop. A bargee ordering 
a glass of gin. 
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CHAPTER 11 


VurOILE POLAI^ 

With nervous fingcis Marguerite Van cle Wcert was rum- 
maging in her lianclbag. Slic was obviously in a hurry to 
show soniethuig. 

“ You haven’t seen the Echo de Gtvet, have you? ” 

She handed a nc v\ spapcr-cutting ui Anna \shilc a modest 
smile played about her lips. 

“ Who gave you the idea^ ” .tsked Anna. 

“ Nobody. I suddenK- thought of it.” 

Anna passed the cutting on to Mugret. It was only an 
advertisement. 

A sttb^liiitird r word will he pmd if the niotor-cycli<t who 

passed rt/e/i(j tlk road on the of the yd will 

present Iwitsdl at the Epieene Eeeters, CnM. 

“ I didn’t date give iny address, but I tliought . . .” 

It seemed to Maigrct that Anna looked at her cousin a 
tcidc impatiently, wiulc she murmured : 

“ Ccrtamly. . . . It’s an idea . . . But nobody’ll come.” 

Poor Marguerite, who had so much looked forward to the 
applause which would greet her manocuvie ' 

Why shouldn’t anybody comc^ It somebody went by 
on a motor-bike, why shouldn’t he tome forward? We 
know it wasn’t Joseph. . . 

The sitting-room door was open, and they could hear the 
kettle singing in the kitchen, where Madame Pecters was 
busymg herself with die dinner. And voices too, coming 
from die entrance of the shop. The two girls at once pricked 
dieir cars. 

“ Come in, will you^ I don’t suppose we’ve anythuig to 
tell you, but . . .” 

“Joseph ' ” stammered Marguerite, rising from her chair. 

It was not so imith love as fervour that animated her voice 
and transfigured her. In obvious suspense, she remained 
standing, waiting for her fiance to appear. And everything 
about her promised the appearance of some superman. 

His voice reached them again, coming tins time from the 
kitchen : 
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“ Gopd evening, Mother. . . 

And a stranger’s ^oicc : 

“ I hope you’ll excuse me, niadame, but I’ve a few small 
points to check, and seeing your son pass . . 

The two newcomers were now in the sitting-room door- 
way. At the sight of Marguerite, Joseph frowned ever so 
slightly. 

“ How arc you. Marguerite? ” he said, with a forced geiidc- 
ness that was a little cnibarra.ssing. 

She took his hand m both of hers. 

“ You’re not too tired, Joseph? . . . You mustn’t let tliis 
get you dow’n.” 

Anna, more self-possessed, had turned to the other person. 

“ This is Inspector Maigret here. Perhaps you alrcads' 
know Iiim . . . ? ” 

“ Macherc,” answered the man, introducing himself. “ Is 
it true that you . . . ? ” 

They were all somehow uncomfortable, cluttered up as 
they were between the door and tlic table. 

‘^i’m here qinte unofficially,” grunted Maigret. “ Please 
go on cocactly as you would if I w'asn’t here.” 

He felt a touch on his arm. 

” My brother, Joseph. . . . Inspector Maigret.” 

Joseph held out a long, cold, bony hand. He was half a 
head taller than Maigret, though rhe latter was tall enough at 
five foot eleven. But he was so slightly built that, in spite of 
his twcnty-fivcyears, he gave the impression of a growing boy. 

A pinched nose. Tired eyes with dark rings under them. 
Fair n.iir cut very short. He must have had weak eyes too, for 
he w.is constantly blinking, as though to ward off die light. 

“ Unchantf, Monsieur Ic commissaire. ...” 

There wasn’t even any style about him. When he took 
off his greasy mackintosh it was to disclose a poorly cut 
nondescript grey suit. 

” I caught sight of him by the bridge,” said the detective. 
Machete. “ So I asked him to give me a lift on his carrier.” 

, Then he turned to Anna, addressing her as if she was the real 
rtiistrcss of the house. Madame Pccters was in the kitchen 
with her husband, who had not srirred from his wicker chair 
by the stove. 

” I suppose there’s a way up onto the roof? ” 
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Glances were cxclianged, 

“ By the little window in the loft,” answered Anna. ” Do 
you want to go up? ” 

“ Yes. rd just like to have a look.” 

It gave Maigret an opportunity to look over the house. 
The stairs were covered with linolcuni, so polished that you 
had to be careful not to slip. 

Three doors gave on to the first-floor landing. Marguerite 
and Joseph had remained downstairs. Anna led the way, and 
Maigret noticed a slight roll of her hips as she walked. 

“ rd like to have a word with you,” whispered Machcrc. 

Presently.” 

They reached the second floor. One side had been con- 
I'crtcd into an attic room. The odier, left as it was, w ith the 
rafters showing, was used as a storeroom. To reach the little 
window, Machcre had to climb on to a couple of packing- 
cases. 

“ Have you got a light? ” asked Maigret. 

” An electric torch. . . .” 

He was young, witli a round lovial face. Obviously a man 
of tireless energy. Maigret did not follow him out on to the 
roof, but watched through the little window. The wind blew 
in squalls. He could hear the dull roar of the river and sec on 
its ruffled surface tlie broken reflection of the lights on the 
otiicr bank. 

To the left, on the cornice, stood a 400-gallon tank of 
galvanized iron, whose purpose was to collect lam-watcr. 
The detective made straight for it. 

He looked into it, but was apparently disappointed, for lie 
turned aw^ay at once. He then walked for a moment or two 
on ijic roof, suddenly stooping down to pick something 
up. 

Maigret withdrew his head, to find Ann.'' waiting patiently 
behind him. A second later Machcrc’s legs appeared, then 
his body and head. 

“ I hadn’t thought of it till tliis afternoon, though I km w 
people drank rain-water here. . . . But the body’s not there.” 

What was it you picked up? ” 

“ A handkerchief. A lady’s handkcrcliicf.” 

He spread it out and turned his torch on it, but looked in 
vain for a monogram. The liandkcrchicf was filthy, having 
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no doubt been there, exposed to the weather, for some 
time. 

“ We must look into this,” said Mach 6 rc as he turned to go. 


Returning to the warmtli of the sitting-room, they found 
Joseph sitting on the piano-stool, reading tlie advertisement 
which Marguerite had just shown him. She stood before 
liim 111 her smart .uid very fcmimne clothes. 

” Would you like to come along with me? ” Maigret asked 
the young detective. 

” Where arc you staying? ” 

“ The Hotel de la Meuse," answered Anna. “ But are you 
going already, Inspector? ... I was hopmg you’d stay to 
dinner. But of com se . . . I don’t \s ant to press you. . . 

Maigret crossed tlic kitchen, Madame Pecters looking at 
him aghast. 

“ Are you going? ” 

As for the old man, Ills eyes were devoid of any sparkle of 
intelligence. He smoked away at his meerschaum pipe, his 
thoughts, if he had any, on it alone. Not the faintest notice 
did he take of Maigret. 

They were outside now in die wind, widi die roar of the 
river and die bumping of the boats. Machere found himself 
on Maigrct’s right, but he quickly shifted to the odicr side m 
deference to lus supenoi. 

“ Do you think thcy’ie imiocent? ” 

“ I’ve no idea. I lave you got any tobacco? ” 

“ I'm afraid not. . . . You know, they’ve been talking 
about you a lot at Nanc^ And that’s what bothers in^'. 
Because these Pecters . . . ’ 

But Maigret had stopped and was gazing at the boats ifi die 
stream. Tn.uiks to the stoppage of traffic on die river, Givet 
had quite the look of a big port. There were several Rhine 
lighters of a thousand tons — great black dungs of steel. Be- 
side them the wooden barges from the ^ irth looked like 
varnished toys. 

" I shall have to buy a cap,” grumbled Maigret, whose hand 
was glued to the brim of lus bowler. 

” What did they tell you? ” asked Machere. “ That they 
were innocent, of course ! ” 
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He iiad to shout to make himself heard above the wind. 
Givet, five hundred yards away, was just a cluster of liglits. 
fieliind tliciii die Flemish house rose int^ the boisterous sky, 
its windows yellowed by gentle light. 

“ Where do they come from? 

“ From die north of Belgium. The old man was bom 
somewhere up beyond Limbourg by tiic Dutch frontier. . . . 
Hc*s twenty years older than Jiis wife, and has turned eighty. 
He was a basket-maker widi four men under him, working 
m the workshop bcliind the house. It’s not many years since 
he gave it up. But he's completely senile now.” 

“ They're moneyed people? ” 

” TlicyTc supposed to be. The house :s theirs and they’ve 
been known to advance money to bargees with no capital, to 
enable them to buy a b.u'gc of tlieir own. . . . Tliey’rc not 
quite the same as us. A different outlook. By all accounts 
they’re worth hundreds of thousands of francs, but diat 
doesn’t stop the old lady serving tots of gui over the counter. 
Only, of course, the son’s to be a lawyer. The daughters play 
the piano, and one's a rc^^ente in a big convent in Namur. . . . 
That’s more than an ordmarv-' teacher. Something like being 
mistress in a /yaV.” 

Macherc pointed to the barges. 

“ Half the men in diem arc Flemish. And tliey don’t like 
dianging dicir habits, particularly in the matter of drink. I'he 
French bargees go to the bars down by the biidgc, but the 
Belgians won’t go widiout dicir native gin if dicy can help it. 
And they like to be served by people who talk their own lan- 
guage. Besides, being astride of the frontier, die Pccters can 
sell French and Belgian goods alike. That’s a great advantage. 
Often enough a boat will take in stocks lor a week or more. 
Tiiat’s good business, I can tell you.” 

The wdnd pressed their overcoats against their legs. It was 
so rough that spray was being flicked on to die decks of the 
laden barges. 

Tlicy^ vc got queer ideas. It mokes a dilFcrcncc to them 


that the place isn’t exa 
but it remains a grocer 
tot too as they do th “ 
best, yet the Peeters 
*‘The Picdbocufs? 


^^n have a drink there, 
die women iiavc a 

^ ^ Sc drink diat pay 

Icycr admtVfOP^ kept a bar.” 




A different stamp altogether. ... A night-watchman in 
the faaopy. The daughter was a typist in the same businr^. 
The boy works ther% too.'* 

Is he a steady chap? 

“ It’s difTiciilt to say, but I doubt it. He doesn’t seem to 
in a great deal of work, judging by the time he spends 
claying billiards at the Cnje ae la Mairie, . . . He’s a good- 
ooking fellow, and knows it.” 

” And his sister? ” 

‘'Germaine? . . . She’s knocked about with plenty ot 
young fellows. You know : the sort you find kissing in any 
dark corner. . . . Still there’s no doubt about one thing : the 
cliild is Joseph Peeters’ all right. I’ve seen it, and nobody 
could say it wasn’t like him. . . . And then, of course — one 
always comes back to the same point — Germaine went to the 
shop on the evening of the 3rd, and not a soul has seen her 
since.” 

Maclicrc was not atr*iid of speaking his mind. 

” I’ve searched high and low. I even got an architect to 
help me, and we made pkuis of the house to scale. There was 
only that one thing that I forgot — the roof. ... In the ordinary 
way, one would hardly think ot a body being hidden on a 
roof, liiat’s why I came back this afternoon. ... I found 
the handkcrcliicf. but notliing else.” 

“ What about the Meuse? ” 

“ Exactly ! I was coming to th I expect you know that 
when people arc drowned die bodies are nearly alwa'j's re- 
covered at the weirs. Tliere arc ten of them between Givet 
and Namur. But these floods came, and the whole lot of 
them were carried away. Thar was tw^o or direc days after 
the crime, . . . It’s about time they did somcdiing about it, 
for it happens almost every winter. But there it is ! And if 
Germaine Piedbocuf’s body was chucked into the river, there’s 
no reason why it slnnildii’t be in Holland by now, or right 
out in the open sea.” 

“ I was told that Joseph wmsuT here that uing.” 

” I know. That’s what he says. But dicrc’s a witness who 
claims to have recognized his motor-bike here at Givet.” 

” Has die boy any alibi? ” 

" He gives quite a plausible account of himself, but there’s 
nothing to corroborate it. He lives in lodgings where he can 
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easily get in and out without anybody seeing him. He says he 
spent most of the evemng in one of die bars frequented by 
students. I went over to Nancy and questioned a number of 
them. Several can remember nis spendmg an evening with 
diem, but not one of them can be sure whether it was the 3rd, 
the 4di, or the sth.” 

“ Any chance of us bemg suicide? ” 

“ Precious little. She wasn’t die type. A common little 
thing, with not much healdi and no morals . . . But she 
doted on the cluld.” 

“ Is there nobody else in the picture? ” 

Machcre (hd not answer immediately. His eye wandered 
to the barges, w Inch formed a little island, separated from the 
land by a few yards of w atcr. 

“ I’ve tned myself to think of .un body else who might have 
done It,” he went on at List ” I’ve checked up on all the 
bargees. . . . Most of them arc a very steady lot, who live 
on board w ith dieir w ives and children 

” There was only one boat I didn’t like the look ot. Abso- 
lutely filthy, .and in such rotten condition diat it’s a wonder 
she keeps afloat The Ltoile Polain, the last boat upstream ” 

” Whose is it’ ” 

A Belgian’s Comes from Tillcur near Liege. He’s a 
nasty old brute who’s been had up before for assaulting girls 
He won’t spend a sou on upkeep, and there isn’t a company 
that will insure Ins boat . . Apart from die time he was 
had up, there have been any amount of stones of the way he 
carries on with women and little girls. But there’s noth- 
ing W'liatevcr to connect him witli Germ unc Piedhanif.” 

The two men walked on towards the bridge They came 
to street lamps, then bars on the right, French bars with 
automatic pianos. 

” I’m keeping an eye on him all the same . . . But dns 
evidence about the motor-bike . . .” 

“ Where are you staying’ ” 

“ At the Hotel de la Garc.” 

Maigret held out his hand. 

” I’ll be seeing you again, old man. ... In the meantime, 
don’t forget, you re m charge of the case. I’m only here as 
an amateur.” 

” But what do you expect me to do about it? . . . If wc 



don’t findtthe body, we’ll never be able to prove anything. 
And if it’s been tor'^vn in the water, we never will find 
It. . . . 

Maigret shook hands with him absent-mindedly and walked 
oft' to the Hotel de la Meuse. 


During dinner Maigret had written in his little notebook : 

Opinions on the Peeters. 

Machere': It's the drink that pays best^ but tijey'd never admit 
they kept a bar. 

Landlord of 1 lotcl dc la Meuse : They take themselves very 
seriously. It never occurred to me to wake iny son into a lawyer. 

A har(JC€ : In Bcloium they're all like that. 

Another : They stand up for each otha like a band of Free 
Masons. 

At tlic bridge you were right in the heart of a small French 
town. Little streets. Calcs full of people playing billiard<^ 
and dominoes. The smell of aniseed, rising from the aperitifs. 

Then that short stieceh of river, the customs houses, and 
finally the Flemish shop that was at once the last house in 
France and the first m Belgium. A Flemish shop whose 
shelves were bent under the weight of food-stuffs; a bit of 
counter covered with /inc for tW gin-drinkers; a kitchen 
behind, where a man turned eighty sat aimlessly in his wicker 
chair by the stove; a general living-room with a piano, a 
violin, comfortable chairs, a home-made tart, the large checks 
of the table-cloth. Tlicn Anna and Marguerite, and Joseph, 
tall and weedy, arriving on lus motor-bike to be admired by 
his womenfolk. 

The Hotel dc la Meuse was a commercial hotel. The land- 
lord knew all the tiavcllers, each of whom had his own napkin. 

About nine o’clock Joseph Pcctcrs slunk in timidly, went up 
to the inspector, and stammered : 

Have you . . . have you heard die new^^' ’’ 

Everyone turned to stare at them, so Maigret thought it 
better to take the young man up to his room. 

What is it? ” 

“You knew about die advertisement, didn’t you? . . - 
Well, a chap’s come forward, a garage-hand from Dinant,who 
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says he passed along the road by the Meuse about half-past 
eight on liis motor-bike. He rcinemberiS passing our house.** 

Maigret hadn’t started unpacking. He sat on the bed, 
lea\^ing the o!ily arm-chair to liis visitor. 

“ Do you reallv love Marguerite^ ” 

“ Yes . . . that is . . 

“ That is what? ” 

“ She’s a cousin of ours. We were engaged to be married. 
It was decided ages ago.” 

“ But it didn’t stop you having an atfair widi Gcnnainc 
Picdba'uf.” 

A silence. Then a huntlv muttered : 

“ Did vou love her? ” 

I don\ know.” 

“ Would vou have married her? ” 

“ I don’t Icnow.” 

The light shone full on Joseph’s thin face, with its tired eyes 
and sagging features. He didn’t dare look Maigret in the face. 

“ How did it happen? ” 

“ I came across her. Started knocking about v/ith her . . .” 

‘‘ And Marguerite? ” 

That’s different altogether.” 

;; And then?” 

“ Then she said she was going to have a baby. I didn’t 
know" what to do. ...” 

“ It was your mother who . . .? ” 

“ Yes, and my sisters. 1 hey persuaded me that Germaine 
had already had other . . 

Other adventures? . . 

The w"indow" looked out on to t!ie river just wlicre it was 
broken by the piles of the bridge. The dm was incessant. 

“ Do you love Marguerite? ” 

1 he young man stood up, anxious, ill at ease. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Arc you in love with Marguerite or (jcrmainc? ’* 

“ I ... As a matter of fart . . 

I'hcrc were beads of sweat on his forehead. 

“ How should I know? . . . My mother had already made 
plans to set me up as a lawyer in Rheims.” 

‘‘ Plans for you and Marguerite. Is that it? ** 
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“ I suppose so. ... I met the other at a dance.” 
Germaine? 

Ac a dance I was rorbidden to go to. . . . I saw her home. 

. . . And on the way . . 

“ And Marguerite? ” 

“ That’s different altogether. ... I . 

“ You didn’t leave Nancy on die night of the 3rd? 

Maigrct hid liad enough. He moved towards the door. 
He had si/ed Joseph up . raw-boned but spineless. His self- 
respect was only just maintained by die admiration of Ins 
sisters and cousin 

“ What ate you doing widi yourself these days^ ” 

“ Working for my exini It’s the last . . . Anna sent me 

a telegram asking me to run over and see you. . . . Do 
•* 

you . . 

“ No, I don’t need you here. You can go back to Nancy.” 
A figure that Mugret was not to forget for many a long day. 
Blinking eyes that had become rcd-iiinmed widi worry. The 
jacket cut too straight I he trousers baggy at die knees. 

In the same suit, widi a mackintosh slipped over it, he w’ould 
soon be riding off to Nanc), without exceeding the speed 
limits 111 the villiges. 

And at Nancy he woidd find a typical little student’s bed- 
loom with an obliging old landlady in look after him. . . . 
Lectures tlut he never cut . \t noon the cate . . . Bil- 
liards in the evening. 

‘‘ If I want you. I'll let you know." 

And Maigret, left alone, put his elbow's o\ die window -sill 
and gazed once moic at the Meuse riislung dow’ii towards the 
lowlands. In the distance a quiet little light * the Flemish shop. 

On the dark sui fate of the watci, still darker masses. Boats, 
masts, funnels, the blunt bows oi the barges. 

Nearest iTall, the / toih Pohitrc 

He went out, filling his pipe, wath lus coat colkir tuiued up. 
And the wind was so stioiig that, 111 spite 0^ his weight, Re 
had to lean forw ard to keep his balance. 



CHAPTER III 


THE PHOTOGRAPH 

As usual, Maigrct was up and about at eight o’clock. Witli 
his hands in Ins overcoat pockets and his pipe between his 
teeth, he stood motionless, his eye resting sometimes on the 
racing river, sometimes on the passcrs-b\ . 

The wind was just as strong as on the previous day. It w\as 
much colder than in Pans. 

He was standing on French soil, yet it was impossible to 
forget the nearness of the frontier. I he houses were defin- 
itely Belgian houses, ot ugl) browm brick, with doorsteps of 
hewm stone, and topper fiow^cr-pots on the window-sills. 

The people, too, had in their lined fates something of the 
hardness of the Walloon type. And then there was the khaki 
uniform of the Belgian customs oHiccis. 

Givcc was unniiscakabl) a frontier town, the meeting- 
ground of two ninons. Even in the shops you could not 
forget It, as botii French and Belgian money were accepted. 

Maigret wms more tlian ever conscious of it when he went 
into one of the htstro:> on the quay lor a glass of hot grog A 
typical French htstro, wnth the whole range of apcrttij^ of all 
colours. Light-coloured walls, covered with mirrors. 

Some ten or a dozen bargees were standing at the bar, 
having their morning glass of white wine, talking to the 
owners of a couple of tugs. They were discussing the possi- 
bility of proceeding downstream in spite of the floods. 

“It’s doubtful whether you’d get under the bridge at 
Dinant. And even if you could, we’re asking fifteen francs 
a ton per kilometre.” 

** It s too much. ... At that price it’s best to hang 
on.” 

Eyes were turned on Maigrct. One of them, spotting who 
he was, nudged his neighbour. 

” One of the Belgians is talking of going dowm without a 
tug at all. Just drifting down on the stream. . , .” 

Thcic wasn’t a single Belgian m the caf6. They preferred 
the Pcctcrs’ shop witli its dark woodwork and its mingled 
smells of coffee, chicory, cinnamon, and gm. There, m their 
own atmosphere, they could stand for hours at a time, leaning 
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on tlic counter, talking lazily, while their pale blue eyes would 
stare dreamily at the transparent advertisements stuck on the 
glass door. 

Maigret listened to all that was said around him. From the 
conversation, he gathered that the Belgians were impopular, 
not so much because they differed in character, as because they 
were competitors. Their boats were kept in a perfect state of 
repair and were fitted with powerful motors, and they were 
generally in a position to undercut the French, often accepting 
cargoes at rates wliich the latter thought ridiculous. 

And they go about killing girls into the bargain ! ” 

Tlie remark was made for Maigret’s benefit, and the speaker 
watched the inspector out of the corner of his eye. 

“ Why don’t they arrest tlie whole family? I can’t think 
what the police arc waiting for. . . . Unless it’s because they’re 
well-to-do folk. . . .” 

Maigret left the bar and wandered once more along tlie 
quay, watching the brown flood which swept branches of 
trees down towards the sea. In a little side-street on the left 
he suddenly caught sight of the house wliich Anna had 
pointed out to him. 

The morning light was grim, the sky a uniform grey. The 
people in the streets were cold, and hurried about their business. 

Maigret went up to the front door and gave a pull at the bell. 
It was a little after a quarter past ight. The woman who 
opened the door had apparently been washing or scrubbing, 
for she wiped her hands on her wet apron as she asked ; 

“ Who do you want? " 

At the end of the p.issagc he could sec the kitchen, and in 
the middle of the floor a pail and a scrubbing-brush. 

“ Is Monsieur Piedbieuf in? ” 

The woman looked him up and down mistrustfully. 

“ Which Monsieur Picdbocuf? ” 

;‘ThefathtT.” 

” You’re from the police, I suppose. lu hat case, you 
ought to know that he’s always in bed at this time of the 
moniing. He’s on du^ all night and only comes off at 
seven. . . . Still, if vou’d like to go up . . .’ 

“ I won’t disturb fiim, th.ink you. What about his son? ” 

“ He went out to work ten minutes ago.” 

Maigret heard a spoon drop on to tlie kitchen floor, and 
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looking over the woman’s shoulder he could see bit of a 
child’s head. 

“ Is that, by any chance . , .? ” he began. 

“ Yes, that’s poor Mademoiselle Gcnnaiiie’s boy. . . . 
Well, arc you coining in or not ? It you stand in the doorway 
much longer you’ll nuke the whole house cold.” 

Maigret went in. The passage walls were painted imitation 
maiblc. The kitchen was in a fearful mess, and the woman 
muttered under her breath as she removed the pail. But it 
was impossible to tell w'hethcr she was grumbling or apolo- 
gizing. 

On the table wxtc dirty cups and plates. A child of two 
was sitting all alone, clumsily eating a boiled egg and smearing 
Iiis chin with the yolk. 

I he w'oinan was at least forty. She w'as thin, and Ikt face 
ascetic. 

“ Arc you lookmg after the child? ” 

As much as I can. ... His grandfather’s in bed half the 
day, and there’s nobody else at home, now that they’ve killed 
his mother. When I'm called out, I take him round to one 
of tile neighbours.” 

” When you’re called out? ” 

” Yes. I’m a certified midwife.” 

She had discarded her check ajsnsn, as tliough it deprived 
her of her professional dignity. 

” Tliat’s all ri^ht, iny little Jojo, there’s nothing to be 
frightened about, ’ 

The child had stopped eating and was staring at the inspector. 

Was he really like Joseph l^cctcrs? It wms ditfi^'iili to say. 
One thing w^as certain: he wms not a robust child. The 
features were irregular, the head coo big, the neck thin, and, 
most striking of all, the mouth was long and thin and looked 
like a ten-year-old’s, to say the Ic.tst of it. 

lie stared on at tlic inspector, but the eyes expressed nothing. 
Nor did any expression come into them when the midwife 
thought fit to kiss him rather tlicatrically and say : 

Mon paiivrc cliou ! Eat up your egg, mon clu'ri ! ” 

She hadn’t asked Maigret to sit down. There was a large 
pool of water on the floor, and some soup simmering on tfic 
stove. 

“ I suppose you’re the person they’ve brought from Pans? ” 
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The voice was not exactly aggressive, but it was from 
being friendly. 

“ What do you mean? 

“ There’s no use pretending. Everybody knows about it*” 

“ About what? ” 

“ You know as well as 1 do. That’s a nice job you’ve put 
your hand to. . . . lint I suppose die police will always be on 
the same side as there’s money ! ” 

jMaigrct frowned, not because the words liad got under his 
skin, but because of die state of mind they revealed. 

“ I’hey said as mucli dicmselves, those Belgians. They said 
things might go against iheni for the moment, but that every- 
thing would be changed as soon as some grand inspector came 
from Paris.” 

She was aggressive enough now, and l:er smile w^as decidedly 
unpleasant. 

“ Ytufvc only to lo(^k, to sec liow it’s done. The ease 
drags on, and the people who ought to be under lock and 
key arc given plenty of time to w^ork out a stor\" amongst 
themselves, . . . And ot course they know very w^ll that 
Germaine's body will never be found. — Eat up your break- 
fast, my trcisurc. There’s nothing to be frightened of,” 

I !cr eyes moistened ns she looked at the cluld, wliosc spoon 
remained in inid-air as he gazed at the intruder. 

“ There’s mnlung you’d like te ell me? ” asked Maigret. 

“ Nothing at all. The Peeters wnll have told you all about 
everything, and even proved that the child has notliing to do 
with that Joseph of theirs.” 

Maigret had been set down as .vn enemy, and there was 
nothing to be done about it. The atmosphere of the house 
was made up ot poverty and lutred. 

“ And li vou want to see Monsieur Piedbiruf, you’ve only to 
come back about twelve. That’s when he gets up. And you’d 
find Monsieur Gerard here too, as he comes home for lunch.” 

She led him alonq the passage and closed he door behind 
him. Upstairs the \slinds were down. 


Maigret found Mnch^rc near the Flemish shop talking to a 
couple of bargees, w’hom he left as soon as he caught sight of 
the inspector. 
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“ what do they say? ” 

“I was asking them about the Etoile^Polairc. . . . iJicy 
think die skipper was at the Cafe </« Mariuiers on die evening 
of the 3rd, and that he left about eight, drunk, the same as any 
other evening. . . . He must be still ;.slecp now, as I was on 
board a moment ago and he didn’t seem to hear me.” 

Through the shop window dicy could sec Madame 
Pecters’ white hair. She was watching the two policemen 
as they stood there looking round them and pursuing a 
desultory conversation. 

f On one side of dicni die river tliat had burst its dams ami 
was coursing along at a good four and a half knots. 

On the other side the Flemish shop. 

“ There are two entrances,” said Machirc. ” The one you 
can see from where you arc, and another at the back. . . . 
There’s a well in the yard. ...” 

And he hastily added ; 

” I took soundings, and there was no sign of die body 
diere. . . . All the same — though I really can’t tell you why — 
I’ve got the feeling it wasn’t tlirown into the Meuse. ... I’d 
like to know wTiat that handkerchief was doing on die 
roof. ...” 

“ Did you hear about the motor-cyclist? ” 

“ Yes. But if he did come along this way, it doesn’t prove 
that Joseph didn’t.” 

Exactly! And it was like that all along the line. No proof 
one way or the other. In fact, no serious evidence at all. 

Germaine Picdbocuf came into the shop about eight o’clock. 
According to the Belgians, she left a few minutes later, but 
nobody else saw her leave. 

Stic had never been seen again. 

And diat was pretty well the whole story. 

Yet on the strength of it the Picdbocufs were going to claim 
three hundred thousand francs damages. 

Two bargees’ wives entered the sliop, ringing the bell as 
they did so. 

“Do you still think, Inspector . . .?” 

“ I don’t think anything at all, old man. I’ll be seeing you 
presently. . . .” 

He too went ipto the shop, the two customefs standing 
aside to make room for him. Madame Peeters called out : 
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" Anna ! ” 

She btisded over to the kitchen door and opened it. 

“ Go straight dir«ngh. Monsieur le commissaire. You know 
your way. . . . Anna’ll be down in a moment. She’s up- 
stairs doing the rooms. . . 

She then turned towards her customers, while the inspector 
went dirough the kitchen into the passage and slowly climbed 
the stairs. 

Anna liad evidently not heard. Sounds were coming from 
one of the rooms, and looking in through an open door, 
M.'iigrct saw her, her hair tied up in a kerchief, brushing a 
pair of trousers. 

She caught sight of the visitor in a looking-glass, and turned 
suddenly, dropping the brush. 

“ Is that you? ” 

Though dressed for housework, she looked just the same 
— well brought up, a little prim and reserved. 

“Excuse me! Your mother told me you were up here. 
... Is this your brother’s room ? ’’ 

“Yes. He went off early this morning. He’s gone back to 
his work. There’s a stiff exam before liim, and he’s deter- 
mined to pass widi distinction, as he Itas in all the others.’’ 
~^On a chest of drawers was a large framed photograph of 
Marguerite Van de Weert. 

And on it the girl had written in a long pointed hand the 
opening lines of the Sotij^ of SoU. ^ : 

L'hiver peut s’eiifuir 
Lc prituemps bien-atmi 
Peut s’^rouler. 


Maigrct had picked up tlic photograph to read the words. 
Anna looked lurd at him — a defensive look, as though she 
expected him to smile. 

“ It’s by Ibsen,*’ she said. 

“ I know.’’ 

And Maigrct even finished, the verse ; 

“ Moi je t'attends ici^r 
C> mm beaujianci, 

Jusqu'ii monjoitr ^nier." 

He almost smiled, all the same, as his eye fell on the trousers 
which Anna was still holding. Such high-suund^[^'yn^rds in 
such a homely setting ! 
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And to think of Joseph Pcctcrs, thin and weedy, badly 
dressed, witli fair hair that no amount ot briiliantine c<Aild keep 
in place. Joseph Pecters with his weak, 4}linking eyes and a 
nose that was out of proportion to the rest. Joseph Pecters 

O tfuvt bcitti Jiaticc . . . 

And this portrait of a fluffy, pretty-pretty, proviiitial girl. 

What had this quotation to do with ibscn’s tremendous 
drama? Was it a profession of faith, a flag nailed to a mast? 
Nothing of the kind! Just a few Imes of poetry dutifully 
copied out by a proper young lady because it was the right 
thing to do. 

Ml? I je t*aUrndy ui. . . . 

Tiiat was true, at any rate. She certainly had waited, 
waited for years. And in spue ot Germaine Picdlxxnif. In 
spite of the cliild. 

Maigret felt shghtlv uncomfortable. He stared at the table 
covered with green bfotting-paper, at the brass inkstand, which 
must have been a present, and at the penholders made of 
bakclite. 

Absent-mindedly he opened a drawer. 

A colleaion of anntcur snapshots lay in a lidlcss cardboard 
box. 

My brother Ins a camera.*’ 

Maigret turned them over. ... A group of lads in student 
caps. . . . Joseph on his motor-bike, leaning forward, his hand 
on the throttle, looking as though he’d be off in a moment at 
sixty miles an hfuir. . . . Anna at the piano. . . . Another girl, 
more slenderly built with a slight melancholy expression. . . . 

“ That’s my sister Maria.” 

And suddenly one tliat might have been a passport phot<v 
graph, horrible as all such photos arc with their harshly con- 
trasting lights and shades. 

A girl who had obviously reached womanhood, yet was so 
small and frail that the word woman seemed quite inappli- 
cable. Great eyes which devoured half her face. She was 
wearing an absurd hai and looked as if she was scared by die 
camera. 

“ That’s Germaine, isn’t it? ” 

Her son was like her. 

** Was she ill? ” 
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she wasn’t strong. In &ct, I think she’d had a touch of 
consumptiefn at one time.” 

Just the opposite of Anna, who was strong as a horse. She 
was tall and well-knit. Yet what characterized her more than 
that was a sort of stability, both physical and moral, that was 
positively staggering. Sne bad at last put the trousers down 
on the bed, wtiich was covered witli a white counterpane. 

“ I've been to her house.” 

“ What did tliey say? ... I expect they . . 

** I only saw the midwife . . . and tlie child.” 

Anna ask no further question, as though held back by a 
sudden delicacy. 

” Is your room next to this? ” 

“ Yes. My sister and I share it.” 

There was a door from one room to the other, and the 
inspector went through. The sister’s room was lighter, as 
k looked onto the quay. The bed w^as made; everything 
was as tidy as could be; not a single article of clotliing left 
lying about — unless you counted die two nightgowns neatly 
lolded on die pillows. 

” You’ve twenty-five, aren't you? ” 

Twenty-six.” 

Maigrer wanted to ask her a question, but he didn’t know" 
'nuitc how to put it. 

' ” You’ve nc\cr been engaged? ” he asked fuiallv. 

” Never.” 

But that wasn’t really what he’d wanted to ask her. He 
was still more intrigued by her now" tliat he' ’ seen her room. 
She impressed him like an enigmatic statue. And what he 
wanted to know was whether this well-made but somewhat 
forbidding body had ever quickened and quivered, W"hether 
this practical giil liad ever been anything but a model daugh- 
ter, a devotee! sister, a capable houscAvite, a Pcctcrs. . . . In 
other words, whether beneath all that there was a w'oman. 

She didn’t shrink. She didn’t look awMy. "he must have 
known his eyes were taking stock of her figure as much as of 
her face, yet she didn’t turn a hair. 

” We see very few people. Hardly anybody except our 
cousins the Van dc Weerts. . . 

Maigret hesitated, and when he did speak liis voice wasn’e 
quite natural, 
c 
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“ I want you to help me with a little experiment. . , . 
Will you go clown to the sitting-room and pla5^ the piano 
luitil I call? And if possible, Td like /ou to play what was’ 
played on the evening of the 3rd. Who was playing 
then? ” 

“ Maria was when Germaine came. But Marguerite came 
in a Ifttle later and she took her place. She sings, and pla^s 
her own accompaniments. . . . She’s liad singing lessons.’ 

“ What was it she was singing? ” 

“ The tinng you suv just now'. The Soug of Solvcig. . . . 
But ... I ... I don’t understand.” 

“ It’s just a little experiment.” 

She backed out of the room and was going to shut the door. 

” No. Leave it open, pleise.” 

A minute or rw(s later hci lingers w'crc running easily over 
the keys Rippling chords lloatcd up the stairs. And Mai- 
gret, without losing a moment, began opening the cupboards 
in the girls’ rtsom. 

The first contained underclothes. Neat piles of chemises, 
knickers, and beaurihilly ironed petticoats. 

She had started on tlie piece ^ow^ 1 Ic iccognized the tune. 
And Maigrct's thick fingers felt their wMy into the piles of 
w'hirc linen. 

An onhsokcr w^onld liavc taken him for a lover. Or 
someone racked by a strange hidden passion. 

Thick, heavy linen, the kind that wears for ever. No frills, 
no nonsense. 

The next thing wms a drawer containing garters, hairpins 
and such-likc. . . . There w'as no sign anywhere oi powder or 
perfumes, except for a bottle of Russian caii-dc-Colognc 
w^hich was no doubt reserved for grand occasions. 

The music sw elled until the house seemed full of it. And 
little by little a voice became audible, growing in volume till 
finally it dominated the accompaniment : 

“ Moi jc t*ntlrfuls ui, 

0 mon ham fiaiu^ . . 

It wasn’t Marguerite’s voice that sang those words. It was 
Anna’s. The syllables were distinct. Certain passages were 
lingered over. 

And Maigret’s fingers felt and felt. 
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In another pile of undcrclotlics there was a rustic which 
was not of linen, but paper. 

Another photograM. An amateur snapshot in sepia. A 
young ciirly-haircd man with well-cut features. The upper 
lip protruded slightly in a self-confident smile with a touai of 
a sneer about it. 

It reminded Maigrct of somebody, but who it was, he 
couldn’t tell. 

*\fusqu^ mon jour dernier " 

Anna’s was a grave voice, almost masculine. Slowly it 
faded away. Then : 

“ Do you want me to go on, Monsieur V commissairef ” 

He quickly shut the doors of the cupboard, slipped the 
photofjiaph into his pocket, and noiselessly darted back into 
Joseph s room, before answering : 

“ No. That'll do, thank you." 

He noticed tliat Anna was paler when she came upstairs. 
Had she perhaps put a little too much feeling into the song? 
She looked round the room, but could find nothing unusual. 

I don’t understand. . . . But never mind. ... I wanted 
to ask you something, Inspector. You saw Joseph last night. 
What do you think of him? ’’ 

She had removed the kerchief from her head, and Maigret 
even fancied she had washed her hands. 

“ We must," she went on, ‘‘ w ' absolutely must establish 
his innocence. It must be recognized by everybody. . . . 
We’ve got to make him happy. . . ." 

" With Marguerite Van de Weert? ’’ 

Anna merely sighed. 

" How old is your sister Maiia? " 

" Twxnty-eight. . . . Nobody doubts that she’ll one d^' 
be headmistress of her school at Namur." 

Maigret felt the photograph in his pocket. 

" Has she ever had any love-aflairs? " 

The answ'cr w'as sponiancous : 

Maria ? 

The tone made tlic meaning cleat. 

“ Maria have a lovc-afFair? . . . Little do you know her ! ” 

“ I’ll be getting on with my work,” saicl Maigret, going 
out on to the landing. 
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** Have you found out anything yet? ” 

I don^t know.; 

She followed him down^ttairs. In tlic kitchen He saw the 
old m«in, who had just taken his place" m the wicker chair, 
and who appeared not even to see them as they passed. 

“ He doesn’t notice anything nowadays,” sighed Anna. 

Tlicrc were three or four people in the shop. Madame 
Pecters WMs hlliiig g]as^cs w'uli gin. She bowed slightly to 
Maigrct, wichout relinquishing the bottle or mteirupting the 
coiucrsation she w is holding in Flemish, 

She was probably telling them that tlus was the great 
inspector wlio’d come all the way from Pans, for everyone 
turned tow^ards him and their looks weic bdl of respect. 

Outside, Mat here was examining a bit of ground where 
the soil seemed looser than elsewhere. 

“ Found anything^ ” asked the inspector. 

” Tm afraid not. fm still looking for the body. For 
unless we find it, we shill never get tJicsc {>c*ople.” 

He looked at die Mcine in a way winch seemed to indicate 
that at any rate the body had not gone that way. 


CHAPTLU IV 

A PICNIC FROM THE PAST 

It was a little after twelve For th^' fourth time that morn- 
ing, Maigrct was w ilking along the river-bank. On the 
other shore was a long stretch of whitewashed wall, belonging 
to the factor), llirough the gitcway do7ens of workcis, 
men and women, were p<iunng out and wending their way 
h9mcward, on foot or c)Thng, i ^ their midd.ay mcd. 

Maigrct was about a bundled yards from the bridge when 
the strc.ini of factory-hands began to pass him. One face 
cauglit his attention inoantly. I le turnect round to look again, 
only to find the othci had turned too 

It w^as the person whose photograph he had in his pocket. 
A momcnt*s hesitation, rnen the young man stepped up to 
tlic inspector. 

Arc ^ou the detective from Pans? ” 

” You re Gerard PicdbaMif, aren't you? ” 



The detective from Paris ! He was getting mtd to the phrase, 
and he knew by now exactly what it meant. Machirc had 
been sent over froiji Nancy to take charge of the case. He 
was there by right, and anyone who had any information to 
give, went straight to him to give it. 

Maigrct, on the other hand, was “ the detective from 
Pans,” an interloper wlio had been called in by the Belgians 
for the sole purpose of whitewashing tlicm. And whenever 
he was rec(')giiizcd in the sticct, the glances that were turned 
on him wcic anything but friendly. 

“ Are you coming from our housed ” 

“ No. But I was thcie this moiniiig earlier. I missed your 
father, however. IIcM aheady turned in.” 

Gerard w'as no longer quite' so young as in the photograph. 
He was still very young both in face and figure, and in the 
way he dressed, but, loe')king closely at Inm, you could see 
he was on the wrong side of twenty-five. 

“ Did you want to sec me? ” he aske'd. 

Whatever his faults were, shyness was not one of them. 
His eyes looked steadily into Maigrct’s. Brilliant, dark browa 
eyes, eyes which would certainly win favoui with womtfeu 
pariiculaily w ith his olive comple'xion and wcll-diawn mouth. 

“ Oh* Tve haidly got downi to work yet. . . 

” On behalf of tlic Peeters, I know. Everybody knows. 
In fact, It was known all over die town before you ever set 
foot in the place. They say y I’re a friend of the family 
and are making it your business to prove . . 

” To piovc nothing at all * . . . Ah! There’s your father 
getting up.” 

Ihey could see the little house. On the first floor a blind 
was pulled up and a man with a heavy grey nnsustache was 
just visible looking out of the wniidow. 

** He’s seen us,” said Gerard. He’ll soon be dressed,” 

” Do you know the Pee'tcrs personally? ” 

They started walking up and down the quav, from one bol- 
lard to the next, about a hundred yards fro. ^ ^ e Flemish shop. 
The air was keen. Gerard’s overcoat was too thm, but as nc 
obviously liked the cut of it, he probably didn’t nimd. 

” What do you mean? ” 

For three years or more your sister w'a'* Joseph Peeters* 
mistress. Was she received m his house? ” 



The other sliruggcd liis shoulders. 

‘‘ Have we got to go through die whole story iii dc*-ail? . . . 
First of all — that is, just before the cliild. was born— Joseph 
swore he’d marr}^ her. . . . Then Dr. Van dcWccrt came and 
offered my sister ten diousand francs to clear right out and 
never come back. . . . The first time Germaine went out after 
having the baby was to take it round tv.' die Pceters to show it 
diem. They made a frightful scene, and the old woman 
called her all die names she could think of. . . . After that, 
diings got a bit better. And Joseph was all the time promising 
to marry her. . . . Only, he kept on saying that he must pass 
lais exams first. ...” 

“ And you? ” 

At first he pretended not to understand. Then all at once 
he changed his tune. The smile that came to his lips was both 
conceited and sarcastic as he went on : 

“ Has anybody told you anything? ” 

Without pausing in his stride, Maigret took the photograph 
from liis pocket and showed it to his companion. 

“ Heavens ! f d never have thought that was still in 
existence ! ” 

He raised his hand to take it, but the inspector put it back 
in his pocket. 

“Did she give it you? . . . No. It’s impossible. She’s 
too proud. . . . Unless . . . Now . . 

During the conversation Maigret never took his eyes off 
Gerard. Was he tuberculous, like liis sister? It was hard to 
say. But he certainly had the kind of attractiveness that so 
often goes with consumption — finely chiselled features, good 
complexion — vvitli lips that were sensual and slightly derisive. 

He was well dressed in a cheap way. Without waiting 
for the body to be found, he had put a crepe armlet on bis 
beige overcoat. 

“Did you make love to her? ” 

“ It’s an old story. It happened long ago — before Germaine 
had the kid. It must be at feast four years ago. . . .” 

Go on. . . . 

“ There’s my father on the doorstep taking a breath of 
fresh air.” 

“ Go on, all the same.” 
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“ It was on a Sunday. - . . The Peeters were taking Ger- 
maine fo the Rochefort Caves. But at the last moment one 
of die sisters droj^cd out and I was asked to make up the 
party. . . . They^ re about fifteen miles away. . . . We had a 
picnic. We lauglicd a lot. I was in very good form. . . . 
Then, after Kinch, we paired off. Joseph and Germaine, Anna 
and me. We wandered about in the woods.” 

Maigret’s eye still rested heavily on him, but it expressed 
nothing. 

“And then?” 

“ Aiiid then! . . . Yes. . . 

A silly and rather unpleasant smile spread over Gdrard’s 
face. 

“ I really couldn’t tell you just how it happened. I don^t 
waste much time when it coinc> to that sort of tiling, and she 
was taken unawares.” 

Maigret put a hand on the young man’s shoulder, and spoke 
the words slowly : 

“ Is that true? ” 

Yes, it was true. Mnigret was convinced of it. Aaiiia 
would have been twenty-two at the time. 

“ And then? ” 

“ Nothing more. Look at her ! What would you expect 
me to do with a girl like that? . . . Li the train she stared at 
me the whole time, and it was obvious that the less I had to 
do with her tlic better.” 

“ What did she do about it? ” 

“ Nothing. I avoided her, and she must have understood. 
For if ever I ran into her in the street her eyes were like a pair 
of revolvers.” 

. They were approaching the Piedboiufs’ house now. 
Gerard’s father, in his carpet slippers, came a few stefs to 
meet them. 

“ I hear you called this morning. . . . Won’t you come in? 
Have you told the inspector all about it, Gerard? ” 

Maigret went into the passage. The staircase looked as 
tliough it was made of matchwood. Everything was poor 
and ugly. The kitchen was the only sitting-room. Its table 
was covered with American cloth with a large blue pattern. 

“Who killed her?” asked Piedboeuf, whose intelligence 
was evidently of a low grade. “ She went off, saying she’d 
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had no news of Joseph for weeks and that he was a month 
behindhand. ...” 

“ A month behmdh.uid? ” 

“ Yes. He’s been payuig a hundred firancs a montli all 
along on account of the clulcL He couldn’t do less, could 
he? You see, it*s like tins. . . 

Fearing his father was going to embark on a long rigma- 
role, Gerard quickly intervened. 

“ The inspector isn’t interested in all tliat. What he wants 
are facts. And there’s one tact that can’t be got away from, 
and that is, that Joseph Pcctcrs was here on the evening of 
tlie 3rd, however much he may swear he wasn’t” 

“ You’re rcfciririg to the man who says he saw Ins motor- 
bike? I’m afraid that’s not much good now\ Another 
fellow passed this way a little after eight that evening, and 
he was riding a motor-bike of the same make.” 

^‘Ah!” 

And more aggicssivcly : 

“Just what we thought ! You’re on their side.” 

“ I’m not on anybody’s side. I’m merely trying to find 
out what happened.” 

But Gerard only sneered. Turning to Ins father, he went on : 

“ The inspector’s only come here to see if he can trip us up.” 

And then to Maigret ; 

“You’ll exxuse me, won’t you? Lunch is ready, and I 
have to be back in the office by two.” 

What was the good of arguing? Maigret c.ist a fm.al look 
round him, caught sight of a child’s cot iii the next room, 
then walked along the passage and let himself out. 


Machcre was waiting for lum at die Hotel de la Meuse. 
The commercial travellers were having lunch in a small 
room, separated from the cafe by a partition with a glass- 
panelled door. But meals were also served, for those who 
preferred it, on the marble tables of the cafe itself, and there 
were a few people eating as Maigret entered. 

Machcrc was not alone. Sitting at die same table, with 
an aperitif before him, was a short man with a monstrously 
long moustache and arms as long as a hunchback’s. Botn 
men stood up as Maigret approached. 
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“ Th« skipper of the Etoile Polaire, Gustave Cassin,” 
announced Mach^iy, whose eyes shone brightly. 

Maigrct sat down. A glance at tlic saucers that had 
accumulated in two UtUe pucs told him they had had tluee 
drinks apiece. 

“ Cassin has something to tell you.” 

Indeed he had ! He was bursting with it. With an air of 
great importance he leant over towards the inspector. 

“ Say what you’ve got to say — that's right, isn’t it? Only, 
no need to say it till you’re asked to. That’s what my fatlier 
used to say. No need to go butting in.” 

“ Un demi ! ” called out Maigret, ordering a glass of beer. 

He puslied his bowler on to tlie back of his head and un- 
buttoned his overcoat. Then, while the bargee was groping 
for his words, he cut in : 

” If my information’s correct, on the night of the 3rd you 
were drunk as a lord.” 

” Not as drunk as all that. Not by any means. I’d had 
two or three glasses, but I could w alk straight. And what’s 
more, I could see straight.” 

” Did you sec a motor-bike draw up at the Flemish shop? ” 

“Me? . . . Certainly not.” 

Mach^re made a sign to Maigret not to interrupt tlie man, 
to whom he nodded encouragingly. 

“ I saw a woman on the qiu .... And I can tell you 
which one it was. The one who never serves in die snop 
and who takes the train every day. . . .” 

‘‘Maria?" 

‘‘ She might be called M.via, but I don’t know anything 
about that. 13ut I know it was the thin one, widi fiir liair. 
. . . And now' tell me diis : is it natural .she should be v^in- 
dering about on die quay in a wind sharp enough to go right 
through you?” 

‘‘ What time was it? ” 

‘‘ The time I was going back to bed. It might have been 
eight o’clock ; it might have been later.” 

‘‘ Did she see you? ” 

‘‘ No. For instead of going straight on as I was going, I 
slipped behind die customs house and watclicd. 1 thought 
it could not be a man as could bring a girl out on a mght 
like that, and I diought I might sec a bit of fun.” 
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“ You’ve been had up, I hear, for assaulting girls.” 

Cassin grinned, showing a horrible set rotten tcctli. He 
might have been any age. Ilis face was heavily lined, but the 
hair, which grew low on his forehead, was not yet turning grey. 

He was eager to know the effect he was pnuluciiig. After 
each sentence he looked at Maigrct, then at Macherc, then at 
a man sitting at the next table, who was listcnmg to the 
conversation. 

Go on. 

“ She wasn’t looking for a man. . . . She was looking to 
see there was nobody ! ’ 

Cassin paused to let the words sink in. I le swallowed down 
his drink in one mouthful and called out to the waiter : 

“ The same again.” 

Then out it came : 

” She was looking to see the coast was clear. And then 
some other people came out of the lioiisc — by the back door. 
And diey were carr^ung somerliing long. Long and heavy it 
was. And they tlircw it into the Meuse, just between my boat 
and the Deux Freres, wliich was the next one downstream.” 

” Waiter ! The bill, please.” 

xMaigrct didn’t seem in the least astonished. Machirc was 
disconcerrod, and so was the baigco. 

” Come alon.}; \Mth me.” 

” Where?” ^ 

” Never mind. Come.” 

” But Tm waiting for the drink I ordered.” 

Maigret waited patiently till it was brought and duly 
swallowed. Then, telling the landlord he’d be back for 
lunch a few minutes later, he took the old drunkard out on 
to flic quay. 

The fatter was deserted at that time of the day, everybody 
having returned home for lunch. Big drops of rain began 
to fall. Machcrc had followed them out. 

” Now ! Show me exactly where you atood.” 

He w’as already familiar with the customs house. 1 Ic 
watched Cassin take station in a comer. 

” And you didn’t budge from there? ” 

” I should think not. I didn’t want to get mixed up in 
anything.” 

Come out of it ! ” 
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And Maigret went and stood in his place. 

He didn’t stay tlftre many seconds. Then, looking straight 
at Cassin, he said : 

‘‘ You’ll have to think of something better than that, my 
friend.” 

“ What do you mean? ” 

“ I mean what I say. In other words : it won^ wash. . . . 
From that corner you can’t sec the shop at all, nor the bit of 
the river you spoke of.” 

“ When I said I was there, I meant . . .” 

“ That’ll do ! I tell you, you’ve got to tliink up something 
better than that. When you have, you can come and sec 
me again! And if it doesn’t hold water . . .Well! There’s 
a very good dunce of vour being locked up again.” 

Machtre was crestfallen. He in turn took up his position 
in the corner. What Maigret had said was incontestable. 

“ You’re quite light,” he groaned. 

As for the bargee, he didn’t say anodicr word. With 
lowered head, he stared at Maigret’s feet, and his eyes were 
venomous. 

” Don’t forget what I’ve told you. If your next stor>’ 
isn’t more plausible than that, wc41 clap you in gaol. . . . 
Come along, Machere. . . .” 

And Maigret turned on liis hed and made for the bridge, 
fdling his pipe as he went. 

” Do you think Cassin . . .? ” 

“ I think it won’t be very long before lu 's back again with 
anptlicr story to incriminate the Pccicis.” 

‘‘ All the same . . . We have to li'-ten to evidence. It' he’s 
got any ...” 

” He certainly will have ! ” 

“ What evidence^ ” 

“ How should I know ? . . . But he’ll think of something.” 

” To clear himself? ” 

But Maigret cluingcd the subject by askiiag for some 
matches, having used all liis own trying vainly to light his 
pipe in the wind. 

‘‘ I’m sorry. I haven’t any. I don’t smoke.” 

Machere wasn’t sure what Maigret said next, but it soimded 
ratlicr like : 

I ought to have known it ! ” 
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CHAPTBR V 


AT THE CAFE DE LA MAIRIE 

The rain had started at lunch-time. It had increased before 
dark, and by eight o’clock had turned into a downpour. 

The streets of Givet were empty. The barges glistened 
with wet. Maigret, witli his coat collar turned up, trudged 
along towards the Flemish shop, pushed open the door, 
ringing the now familiar bell, and plunged into tlic warm 
atmosphere of coffee and spices. 

It was at that lime of tlie day on die 3rd of January diat 
Germaine Piedboeuf had entered the shop, never to be seen 
by her family again. 

Maigret hadn’t noticed before that the door to the kitchen 
was panelled with glass. A muslin curtain was drawn across it, 
50 diat he could hardl) make out die people on die other side. 

Someone giit up. 

“ All light ! It s only me.” 

And he walked straight through into the kitchen, thrusting 
bimsclf abruptly into the priv'ate life of the family. It was 
Madame Pcctcrs who had risen to go and serve in die shop. 
Her husband was in his wicker chair, as usual, so close to 
the stove that he looked in danger of catclung fire. He was 
bolding a clay pipe w ith a long stem of wild cherry, but he 
wasn’t smoking. His eyes were shut and liis mouth half- 
apen, and his breathing came regularly. 

As for Anna, she was sitting at the deal table, scrubbed 
with silver sand and polished with the years. She was totting 
Lip figures in a little account-book. 

‘*Take the inspector into the sitting-room, Amia.” 

“ Please don’t move,” answered Maigret. ‘‘ I’ve only 
looked in for a moment.” 

“ Well, take your coat off, anyhow,” 

Anodicr thing the inspector noticed for the first time was 
chat Madame Peeters lud a beautiful voice. It was low, 
grave, and caressing, and the Flemish accent made it all the 
more attraedve. 

“ And you’ll have some coffee, won’t you? ” 

He wondered what Madame Peeters had been doing before 
bis arrival, but the quesdon was no sooner formulated than 
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it was ansVered by the evening paper lying on the tabic and 
the steel>nmmed gla!!;es that had been hastily put down. 

He had butted in on a typically homely scene. The old 
man’s breatliing seemed like the pulse of this quiet house. 
Anna shut up her account book and fetched a cup and saucer 
from the dresser. 

“ I was hopmg to sec your sister.’ 

Madame Pceters shook her head sadly, while Anna ex- 
plained : 

“ I’m afraid you won’t be seeing her for some days. That 
is, unless you go to Namur. One of the mistresses, who 
also lives at Givct, called a little wlule ago to tell us that 
Maria was laid up. When she got out of the train this 
morning, she slipped and spramed her ankle.” 

“Where is she ? ” 

“ At the convent. They’ve put her up.” 

Still shaking her head, Madame Peeters sighed : 

“ I don’t know what we’ve done for God to send us all 
this trouble.” 

“ And Joseph? ” 

“ He won’t be back again till Saturday. . . . But 1 was 
forgetting — that’s tomorrow.” 

"Have you seen any more of Marguerite? ” 

“ Only in church. At Vespers.” 

Steaming coffee was poured mto his cup. Madame Pceters 
disappeared for a moment, returning with a wme-glass and 
a bottle of gui. 

“ It’s old Schiedam schnapps.” 

Maigretsat down. Hcwasn’texpcctingtofindoutanything. 
In fact, his presence there was not wholly a matter of duty. ^ 

The house reminded him of Holland, His thoughts ran 
back to the case wliich had taken him to Delfzijl. Certainly 
there were differences. But here was the same calm, the 
same density of the air, the same feeling that ihe atmosphere 
was not fluid, but was composed of some solid substance 
that would be sluttered if you moved. 

Now and again the old man’s chair creaked, though he 
never moved. With his patient, even breathing he seemed 
not so much to be living as marking time. 

Anna said something in Flemish, the meaning of whidi 
Maigreis guessed as t 
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“ You ought to have brought a bigger glass.” 

iTom time to time a man in sabots *ivould pass along the 
quay. The rain could be heard pattering on the shop window. 

“I think you said it was raining on the third? W.\s it 
raining as hard as it is now ? ” 

“ Yes. I think so.” 

The two women had resumed their seats. They watched 
Maigret raise his glass to liis bps. In fact, Anna’s eyes never 
left him. 

Her features were not so delicate as her mother’s. Nor did 
she possess her motlicr’s benevolent, indulgent smile. Had 
she missed tlie photograph he had pinched from her room? 
Probably not. Surely her face would have betrayed it. 

“ It’s thirty-five years since we came here,” said Madame 
Pecters. ‘‘ We started off with just the wicker business. 
Then we added the shop, and then we built another storey on 
the house.” 

But Maigret’s mind was wandering. He was picturing 
Anna four years younger, walking in the woods with Gerard 
Piedboeuf 

How had it happened? Wliat sudden streak of wildness 
had assailed her? Or was Gerard really die expert hand he 
made himself out to be? What had she thought about it 
afterwards ? 

One diing Maigret felt pretty sure of. It was the one .and 
only adventure of her life, and would .always remain so. 

There was somctlung overpowering about the atmosplicre 
of dais house. P.artly as a result of the schnapps, a dull vs'arm 
glow gradually pervaded his br.ain. All the same, liis senses 
were acutely alive. Not a sound escaped him — a little squeak 
f?om die w'icker chair, a gentle snore from the old man, the 
slightest incre.asc or decrc.ase in the pattering rain. . . . 

” Would you like to pl.iy me that piece again? ” he .isked 
Anna. “ The one you played this morning. ’ 

She was on the point of protesting, but her mother chimed 
in ; 

“Yes. Do She plays well, doesn’t she? She had three 

lessons a week for six years from the best teacher in Givet.” 

Anna went into the sitting-room, leaving the two doors 
<men behind her. They could hear her imcning the piano, 
then her right hand running casually-ovcr the keys. 
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“ she 9Ught to sing," murmured Madame Pccters. 
" Though, of course, Marguerite has a better voice. There 
was even a question her taking it up properly and going 
ro the conservatoire.” 

The notes swelled in the quiet house. Anna had started 
playing. The old man still slept unliecding, and his wife, 
tearing he might drop his pipe, took it gently from his hand 
and hung it on a nail in the wall. 

What was Maigret doing there? Was he working? Was 
he following some clue ? 

Madame Pcctcrs listened, glancing frequently at her paper, 
which she would have liked to go on with. Another person 
ought to have been sitting at that table — Maria correcting 
her pupils’ exercises. 

And that was all. 

Or would have been, if all the town hadn’t been accusing 
them of a ghastly murder, committed on just such an evening 
as thi>. 

Maigret started at the sound of the shop bell. For a second, 
he could almost have fancied tliat he was three weeks younger 
and that this was Germaine Piedbocuf come to claim her little 
monthly allowance of a hundred francs. 

It was a bargee in oilskins, who produced a little bottle for 
Madame Petters to fill with gin. 

“ Eight francs.” 

“ In Belgian money? " 

” No. In French. Or ten Belgian francs if you’d rather.” 

Maigret got up and crossed the shop. 

“ Are you going already? ” 

“ t’ll be looking in again tomorrow.” 

Outside he saw the bargee making towards his boat. Tljp 
inspector turned round to look at the house. With its shop 
window lit up, it looked like a stage setting, largely because 
of the music, faintly audible behind the scenes. 

Gentle, sentimental music. Aima was singiiv now : 

“ Mait tu me icviciuhny, 

0 mon beau Jianci" 

Maigret splashed through the puddles. The drenching 
rain soon put his pipe out. 

And now it was die whole of Givet which looked like a 
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stage setting. The bargee had disappeared, and he was thus 
die only person left on me stage. Ail round lum, nothing but 
the subdued hghts showmg tmough cifttauied windows, and 
the roar of the rushmg Meuse, whicli gradually obhterated the 
music. 

When he had gone some two hundred yards or so, he had 
both houses m sight Behind lum, the Flemish shop ; on the 
right, close to, the Picdbocufs’ cottage. 

There was no light upstairs, but the passage was lit up. 
The cluld would be in bed now Would anybody else be in 
the house? Not much fun for a young man like Gerard, 
sittmg there all alone. Or perhaps the nudwife . . . 

Maigrct was fed up. Rarely nad he had such a feeling of 
the futility of what he was about. 

Indeed, what was he about? He hadn’t been sent tlierc. 
The Peeters were accused of murdermg a girl, but tlierc was 
nothuig whatever to show she was even dead. 

Perhaps she’d had as much as she could stand of her dismal 
life m Givct. Perhaps she’d cleared out. Peihaps she was 
at tliat moment in Brussels, l\Jicims, or Paris, having a drink 
witli friends she’d picked up 

Even if she w as dead, it didn’t necessarily mean she’d been 
killed. What sort of a reception had die Peeters given her? 
Had they made her despair of ever imirving Joseph ? And 
had she gone straight out and thrown herself into the river? 

No proof Not even a dccciit clue. Wasn’t Mach&rc 
doing all he could? Yet he wasn’t getting anyw’hcrc, and it 
looked as though the case would m the end simply be pigeon- 
holed unsolved. 

Why should Mngrct have allowed himself to become 
iijvolved in it? Once more what was he doing dicrc? 
There was no doubt of the answer most people in (nvet would 
have given to that question! He had been lined by the 
Belgians to whitewash them • 

Just opposite him, on the other bank of die river, was the 
factory, whose yard was lit up by a single electric lamp. 
1 he only odicr light came from the night-watchman’s lodge 
at the gate. 

Old Piedbocuf would be on duty now. What would he 
do with himself to pass the night away? 

And without exactly knowing why, Maigrct, with hb 
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han<ls ^eep in his overcoat pockets, made straieht for the 
bridge. In the ba^ he’d been in that morning, the bargees and 
tug skippers were talking so loudly that their words carried 
right across the quay, but he didn’t stop. 

The wind made tlic girders of the steel bridge vibrate. It 
had been built to replace the old stone one destroyed during 
the war. On the other side, the quay wasn’t even paved, and 
Maigret had to plough his way through the mud. A stray 
dog was sheltering close in under the whitewashed wall. 

As Maigret approached tlic gate, Piedbeeuf’s face appeared 
at the door of the lodge. 

“ Good evening,” said Maigret. 

The man was wearing an old military tunic dyed bladL 
He was smoking a pipe. In the middle of the room was a 
small round stove, wliosc stove-pipe, after a couple of elbows, 
went out through the wall. 

” You know, it’s not allowed . . 

” To come in here at night. Never mind ! It’s all right,’* 
and the inspector went in. 

A wooden bench. A canc-seated chair. Maigret’s over- 
coat beg.in to steam. 

‘‘ Do you spend the whole night in here? ” 

“ Except wlien I’m going tlie rounds. Tliat’s tlircc times 
during tlte watch.” 

At a distance, his moustache was rather imposing, but dose 
to, he was far from being impressive. A timid man, one 
might almost say shrinking, doininatcd by an abiding sense 
of his own lowly station. 

He was ill at case in Maigret’s presence, and did not know 
what to say to him. 

” So you spend most of your life alone. ... At liight, 
here. The mornings in bed. . . . What do you do with 
your afternoons? ” 

“ Gardening.” 

“ I didn’t know you had a garden.” 

” I do the midwife’s. Wc share the vegetables.” 

Maigret noticed some mounds in the cinders. Investigating 
with a poker, he discovered potatoes in their skins. 

He could picture the man in the middle of the night, eadi^ 
his baked potatoes as he stared vacantly into space. 

“ Docs your son ever come to keep you company? ” 
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“ Never.” 

An irregular trickle of raindrops dripped down from the 
roof outside tlie door. 

“ Do you really think your daughter was killed? ” 

Picdbocuf did not answer at once. His eye flitted restlessly 
from one object to another. 

“ If Gerard says so. . . .” 

And all at once, with a sob in liis throat : 

” She’d never have killed herself. . . . And she’d never 
have gone off. . . .” 

A sudden note of tragedy that had been quite unexpected. 
The old man knocked out his pipe and rcfdled it, but his 
thoughts seemed far away. 

” Do you know Joseph Pcctcrs well? ” 

Piedboeuf turned his head away. 

“ Well, enough to know he’d never marry her. There's 
money in that family . . . while wc . . 

On the wall was a beautiful electric clock, the only luxuri- 
ous thing in the little shelter. On the opposite wall was a 
blackboard on which had been chalked ; No hands wanted. 

“ It’s time I was going the rounds.” 

Maigrct nearly offered to come with him, not that he 
particularly wanted to sec the factory, but he would have 
liked to know more of the old watchman. The latter put on 
a loose oilskin, which reached down to Iris heels, and picked 
up a storm-lantern which was already burning, so that all he 
had to do was to tirrn up the wick. 

” What I don’t understand is why you should be against 
us . . . though I suppose it’s natural enough Gerard says ...” 

But they were outside now, and the conversation was put 
a stQja to by tire rain and the wind. Piedbccuf accompanied 
his visitor to the gate. Looking through it, Maigrct had a 
fresh vision of Givet, a vision divided into vertical strips by 
the iron bars. The barges lying alongside the other bank of 
the river; the Flemish shop with its window still lit up; 
the quay with its lamps every fifty yards, each with a halo of 
light made by the rain ; the town beyond. . . . 

The customs houses stood out quite clearly, and it was easy 
to make out the comer of the little side-street whose second 
house on the left was the Piedboeufs’. 

Tire 3rd of January . . . 
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'* Hayyoiir wife been dead long? ” 

“ It’ll DC twelve* years next month. It was chest trouble 
that took her.” 

“What would Gerard be doing attliis time of the evening?” 

The lantern swung slightly at the end of the watcliman’s 
arm. He had already put a large key in*the lock of the little 
side-gate, which he had to lock up before going his rounds. 
A train whistled in the distance. 

“ He’ll be knocking about somewhere in the town.” 

“ I suppose you don’t know where? ” 

“ The yoimg people mostly get together at the Cafe de la 
Maine” 

And Maigrct trudged off again through the darkness and 
the mud. This didn’t seem like a case at all. There was 
really nothing to go on. Nothing whatever. 

It was oiJy a handful of people that he had to do with in 
this little wind-swept town. Each of them went about his 
business in the usual way. Perhaps all of them w’erc perfectly 
sincere in what they told him. 

One of them, on the other hand, was perhaps a tortured 
soul suffering an agony of dread at the thought of Maigret’s 
massive figure prowling about the streets tliat night. 

He came to liis hotel, but did not go in. Through the 
window, he could see Machcrc holding forth to a group of 
men who were doubtless at their fourth or fiftli round. The 
landlord was amongst them-- i fact, he was apparently 
standing another round at tliat moment. 

Machcrc was gesticulating. lie was obviously in good 
form. I Ic W'as probably saying : 

“ These inspectors who come from Paris haven’t the 
faintest idea. . . .” 

And of course they were talking of the Belgians, tearing 
them to ribbons. 

At the end of a narrow street was a fairly sMdous 
In one corner, a wliitc-paintcd cafe witn uUCC winooWS 
brightly lit up. It was the Cafd de la Mattie. 

The door opened on to a hum of conversatioJl. A bar 
covered with zinc. Marble-topped tables, on some of which 
were the usual little squares of red baize for the card-players. 
The air thick with pipe and cigarette-smoke and a sour smell 
of beer. 
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" Deux dettiis, dettx I ” 

Orders were shouted out to the waiterjiwho hurried back- 
wards and forwards ui his white apron. 

Sitting down at the first table he came to, Maigret irmnedi- 
ately caught sight of Gerard Piedbocuf in one of the misty 
mirrors on the wall. He too, like Maehferc, was holding forth, 
but he stopped abruptly at tlie sight of the inspector, nudging 
bis companions, who all looked in the latter’s direction. 

There were diree at tlic table besides lum. A young man 
and two girls, the latter no doubt factory-cirls. 

All round, ihc buzz of conversation died down. Even the 
card-players made then calls in subdued voices, while glances 
from all sides w'ere turned on die newcomer. 

“ Un demi, un" ordered Maigret. 

And GtVard Piedbocuf, with a scornful smile on his face, 
muttered lialf-audibly : 

** The Belgians’ friend. . . .” 

He liad been drinking, certainly. His eyes were too bnl- 
hant. His purple lips exaggerated tne pallor of lus complexion. 
He was obviously excited, and was in the mood to play to 
die gallery. He groped for something appropriate to 

say. 

"You know, Nimc, one day, when you’re a rich woman, 
you’ll have nothmg to be afraid of— particularly from the 
police.’’ 

His neighbour kicked him under the table, to make him 
shut up, but die result was only to spur him on. 

" What are you kicking me for? . . . Isn’t diis a free country? 
Can’t you say what you dunk ? . . . I’m not afraid to speak 
my mmd anyhow, and I tell vou that if you’ve got money 
die^ohcc will cat out of your lund, but if you liaven’t . . . * 

But he hadn’t qmte as much nerve as he pretended. He 
looked a bit white about the gills. Really he was scared by 
his own audacity, but the desire to show off was stronger. 

Maigret flicked away the foam which covered his beer and 
took a deep draught. The silence would have been absolute 
if it hadn’t been for the card-players. 

" High tierce ! ” 

" Four knaves ! ” 

" Your deal ! *’ 



And thtf two little factory-girls, who didn't dare turn to- 
wards the inspector, ohifted in their seats so as to be able to 
watch him m the glass. 

“ It seems to be a crime in France to be a Frenchman — 
particularly if you're poor. . . .” 

The proprietor, sitting at the cash-desk, frowned and threw 
appcalmg glances at Maigret, as though begging him to 
understand tliat the young man was drunk. But Maigre^, 
didn’t even notice him. 

“ Et pique / . . . t'f cnrorc said a card-player triumph- 

antly. “ You weren’t expecting that, were you? ” 

“ People who’ VC made a fortune out of smuggling,” went 
on Gerard, taking care everybody could hear lum. ” There’s 
not a perssin in Givet that doesn’t know it. . . . It used to be 
cigars and lace And now that spirits are forbidden in Belgium 
they can do a roaring trade m gin with the bargees. . . . It’s 
not difficult, that way, to make your son a lawyer. . . . JuSIS 
as well for him he is a lawyer. He’ll need all the tricks of 
the trade when dicy put him in the dock.” 

Maigret sat all by himbclf at his table, the focus of afi eyes. 
He hadn’t taken off his overcoat, and the ramdrops glistened 
on his shoulders. 

It certainly looked as though it would end in a scuffle, and!< 
the propnetor came up to the inspector m an attempt to 
smooth tilings over. 

" I hope you won’t t-oke any no.'ce. He’s been drinking. 

. . . And the loss of his sister . . .” 

” Come on, Gerard ! Let’s go,” said one of tlic factory- 
girls anxiously. 

” What for? Do you diink I’m afraid? ” 

Gdrard’s back was turned towards Maigret, and they coiid 
only see each other by means of the mirrors. 

The card-players were only playing half-heartedly, making 
mistakes, and forgetting to score. 

“ Some brandy ! ” ordered Gerard. ” Liqueur brandy ” 

The proprietor was on die point of refusing but he didn’t 
want to precipitate a scene. He looked enquiringly towards 
Maigret, but the latter made no sign. 

“ A dirty, filthy, rotten business F . . . First of all they take 
our girls, and then cut their throats when they’ve had enough 
of them. . . . And the police . . 
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But Maigret was picturing the night-watchman going 
round the workshops in his uniform t^inic, dyed black, with 
his storm-lantern to light him on liis way. How long would 
it take for tliosc potatoes to cook? 

His mind wandered back to the town side of the river. 
The Piedboeufs’ house. The child sleeping in its railed-in cot. 
The midwife knitting or reading the paper, waiting till Gerard 
came home. 

Furtlier off, the Flemish shop. They’d have woken up the 
old man and taken him upstairs to bed. Madame Pceters 
pulling down the shutters. Anna all alone, undressing in her 
room. 

And the barges sleeping in the Meuse, bumping each other, 
straining at their hawsers, their rudders crealdng, the water 
swirling under their keels. 

Waiter ! Another demi ! ” 

Maigret’s voice was calm. He smoked away slowly at his 
pipe, blowing little puffs towards die ceiling. 

“Just look at him! Sitting there sneering. . . .“ 

Tne proprietor was at liis wits’ end. There was obvioiidy 
going to be a row, and he felt impotent to stop it. 

For Gerard had risen as he spoke and was now facing 
Maigret. His features were drawn, his lips twisted with anger. 

“I tell you, that’s all you came to Givet for — just to make 
fools of us all. Look at him ! Sneering away ! ... All 
because I’ve had a glass or two ... or radicr, because I 
haven’t as much money as some people. . . 

“Hearts!” declared a card-player, trying to create a 
diversion. • 

But he was punished for his pains, for Gerard snatched the 

irds out of his hand and sent them flying across the room. 

Half the customers were on their feet by now. They did 
not know what to do, but held themselves ready to intervene 
as soon as the sparks began to fly. 

But Maigret remained quietly in his place, puffing slowly 
at his pipe. 

“ Look at him, I tell you ! He’s sneering at the lot of us. 
He knows perfectly well my sister’s been murdered.” 

The proprietor liovcred nervously about. The two little 
factory-girls exchanged anxious glances and their eyes 
measured the distance to the door. 
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He doesn’t dare open his moutli ! What could he say if he 
did? Hed only makp the truth stick out the plainer.” 

** I assure you he’s drunk,” pleaded the proprietor piteously, 
seeing Maigret at last rise from his chair. 

But notliing could stop it now. Poor Gerard! He was 
more scared than anybody, as Maigret’s sombre and ponder* 
oils mass advanced towards him. 

Gerard’s right hand dived swiftly into a pocket, and at 
the same moment a woman screamed. 

For what emerged from the pocket was a revolver. It 
didn’t remain long, however, in Gerard’s hand. A lightning 
grab from Maigret, a swift movement of his foot, and the 
young man tripped and went sprawling on the floor. 

Everybody was standing now. Yet not one person in three 
realizccl what had happened. All they could see now was a 
revolver in die inspector’s hand and Gerard on the floor. 

And while Maigret slipped the revolver in his pocket as 
simply and naturally as if it had been his tobacco-pouch, the 
young man snarled : 

You’re going to arrest me, I suppose? ” 

He had risen no further than on to his hands and knees. 
He cut a truly pitiful figure. 

Run along,” said Maigret quietly, ‘‘ and go to bed.” 

And, as Gerard didn’t appear to understand, he added : 

” Open the door, someone ! ” 

A blast of cool air blew into the suflbeating atmosphere. 
Holding him by the shoulder, Maigret pushed Gerard out 
into the street. 

‘‘ Run along. ...” 

The door closed. There was one person the less in the 
cafe : Gerard Picdbocuf. j 

“ He’ll sleep it off,” muttered Maigret, returning to his 
table and sitting down in front of his glass of beer. 

There was an awkv/ard silence. Some people were sitting 
down again. Others hesitated. 

Maigret drank a mouthful of beer, then sighed: 

” Never mind! It’s all in the day’s work!” 

Then, turning to one of the card-players, he added : 

” I think you said hearts were trumps. . . 

The man didn^t know quite what to answer, seeing that 
his cards still lay scattered on the floor ! 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE HAMMER 

Maigret had decided to take it easy the following morning. 
It wasn’t really laziness, but rather that he didn’t know what 
to do witli himself Ten o’clock had just struck when he 
was woken up in a disagreeable manner. 

Pint of all there was a violent knocking on his door, a thing 
he detested at the best of times. And then, as he slowly came 
to his senses, the first thing dut giceted them was the patter 
of ram on the balcony. 

“ Who IS It? ” 

“ M.acherc.” 

The name came through the door hke a triumphal trumpet- 
blast. 

“ Comern' ” 

And then . 

“ Draw back the curtains, w'lll vou^ ” 

Maigret lav in bed, while the room was suddenly flooded 
by die raw light of a dioroughly nasty day. Beucadi his 
wmdow a fishwife was tr) ing to palm off her wares on the 
landlord of the hotel 

“ I’ve some news for you. It came by the first post.” 

“Just a moment Would you mind shoutmg dowm the 
stairs and telling them to send up my breakfast? The bell 
doesn’t work.” 

Maigret reached foi his pipe tlut lay ready filled withui reacL 

” News of what’ ” 

'* Of Germaine Picdbocuf.” 

"Dead’” 

" Dead as mutton ” 

Macherc said it with the utmost satisfaction, at the same 
time drawing from lus pocket a four-page letter on foolscap, 
adorned with all maimer of official stamps. 

It had been pas.scd on from one authority to another. 
Macli^re ran dirough the headings : 

" Transmis par le Parquet de Huy auMinistere de tlntiriear d 
Bruxelles. 

“ Transmis par leMinisthe de I'lntineur h la Sdrete Gdniralt 
d Paris. 
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" Tnmsmis par Ja S^rtti Ginirale ii la Brigade Motile ie Nancy. 

“ TfcmstAis a . . 

“ Cut it short, will ^u, old man? ’* 

“ Very well. What it boils down to is this . . . the body 
was fished out of the Meuse at Huy — diat’s about seventy or 
seventy-five miles from here. It was found five days ago. 

. . . Of course I’d had a notice sent out to all police stations 
along the river, but tlicy’d forgotten about it and . . 

Can I come in? 

It was the maid with the coffee and the croissants. As soon 
as she had gone, Machcre started off again. 

“ But I’d better read it to you. . . . T/n's twenty-sixth day 
of January, one thousand nine hundred and . . .” 

“ No, old chap ! For heaven’s sake conic to the point.” 

” Well, it seems practically certain that she was murdered. 
It’s no longer a moral certainty, but a material one. Listen 
to this : 

” The body, as far as can be Judged, has been in the water about 
^ ten days or a fortnight. Its state of . . .” 

' “ Oh, come on ! ” groaned Maigret with his mouth full. 

. . decomposition . . .” 

” Yes. I know. But let’s come to the conclusions and 
skip die description.” 

" There’s a whole page of it.” 

* ” Of what?” 

” Description. . . . Very well, dien — if you don’t want to 
hear it. . . . They seem a little doul.tful on some pomts. But 
one thing is quite certain : Germaine Piedboeuf was dead for 
a considerable time before being immersed in water. The 
medical report says : two to three days. . . .” 

Maigret was dipping liis croissant into his coffee and munch- 
ing pensively, while staring out of the window. In factT 
Machcre broke off, tliinking he was no longer listening. 

“ Of course ... if tliis doesn’t interest you . . .” 
“Goon!” 

” There’s a detailed account of die post-n'iC tem. Would 
you like to hear it? No? Then we come straight to the 
most interesting part. The skull was found to be bashed in 
in one place, and the doctors say it was done by some blunt 
instrument, like .a hammer, and that in all probability this 
was the cause of death.” 
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Maigret thrust one leg out of the bed, then the other. 
He stared at himself in the glass for a moment before starting 
to latlier his face. While he shaved, Machcre went on reading 
from the typewritten document in his hands. 

“Don’t you tliiiik it’s extraordinary? ... I don’t mean 
about the hammer, but the fact that the body was only thrown 
into the water two or three days a^ter the crime. I shall have 
to no and have another look over tiie house.” 

Do they give a list of the clotliing found on the body? ” 

“ Yes. . . . One moment. . . . Here it is. . . . Bhick shoes 
with a strap across the instep, soles and heels fairly worn. Black 
stockings. Pink underclothes of poor nuility. Black serge dress 
[no maker's name)." 

“Is that all? . . . No overcoat?” 

“ No. . . . That’s funny.” 

“ It was the 3rd of January', cold and raining.” 

Macliere’s face clouded. 

“ Admittedly . . .” 

“ Admittedly what? ” 

“ She wasn’t on such friendly terms with the Peeters that 
she’d be invited to take off her coat. . . . On the other hand, 
if they’d removed it, why didn’t they strip her completely, 
so as to make identification harder? ” 

Maigret washed so vigorously that he even splashed 
Machcre in the middle of the room. 

“ Do the Piedbocufs know? ” 

“ Not yet. I thought perhaps you’d like to . . .” 

“ To do nothing of the sort! Don’t forget I’m not here 
officially. You carry on just as if I’d never come.” 

He hunted for liis collar-stud, and at last finished dressing. 

“ I must be off now,” he said, pushing Machcre out of the 
door. “ I’ll sec y^ou again later.” 


He walked along aimlessly. He had come out just to be 
out of doors, or, more precisely, to plunge once more into 
the atmosphere of the town, and he didn’t care where his legs 
carried liim. It was just a matter of luck that he suddenly 
found himself staring at a brass plate on which was engraved : 

Docteur VAN DE WEERT 
Consultations de dix heures midi 
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A few minutes later, in spite of the three patients who sat 
waiting thqir turn, he was ushered into the presence of a little 
man, whose complexjjpn was childishly pink, and whose hair 
was as beautifully v/hite as Madame Peeters*. 

“ Tm glad to see you. Inspector. But I hope it’s notliing 
disagreeable. . . 

He rubbed liis hands together as he spoke. A buoyant 
optimism radiated from his whole person. 

“ My daughter told me about you. It’s very kind of you 

to . . 

“ I’d like first of all to ask you a question : Docs it require 
much force to smash a woman’s skull with a hammer? ” 

The litdc man’s consternation was a sight to see. He wore 
a morning-coat of a cut that had long been out of fasliion. 
A massive watch-chain was stretched across his stomach. 

“ A woman’s skull? . . . How should I know? AtGivet, 
I’ve never had occasion to consider such a question.” 

Do you think, for instance, that a woman would be 
strong enough? ” 

It was altogether too much for the doctor, who gesticulated 
excitedly. 

“A woman? . . . My dear sir! . . . You’re surely not 
suggesting that a woman would think of . . .? ” 

** Arc you a widower. Dr. Van dc Weert? ” 

”1 have been for twenty years. Fortunately my daughter . . .” 

“What do you think of Joseph Pecters? ” 

“What could I think? He’s excellent fellow. ... I 
would certainly have preferred him to take up medicine, as 
he could have taken over my practice. . . . But there you are. 
He seems to be gifted for law. And it’s a fine profession.” 

“What about his health? ” 

“ Quite all right. Of course he’s been working very harcU 
and he may be a bit run down. And then being so tall. . . . 
He shot a bit too quickly, pcrhc^s. . . 

“ Therc^ s no taint in the Pecters family? ” 

“A taint?” 

He pronoimced the word widi such alarm that one might 
have thought he’d never heard of hereditary diseases. 

“ Really, Inspector ! Your questions take me rather by 
surprise. You’ve seen my cousin, Madame Pceters. If you 
ask me, she’ll live to a hundred.” 
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And your daughter? ” 

“ She’s more d^cate. She takes after her mother. . . . 
May I offer you a cigar? ” 

A real Flemish type. He could have stepped straight out 
of a picture or an advertisement for some brand of schnapps. 
Full, bnght red lips, and clear blue eyes that revealed all the 
simphcity of lus soul 

“ And Mademoiselle Marguerite was due to marryjoseph?" 

The doctor’s face clouded ever so slightly. 

“ Yes. We were expecting them to marry one day or 
another. If it hadn’t been for this . . , this unfortunate . . .” 

He couldn’t find tlie nght word for it. But for him it 
was just something unfortunate. 

“ Strange, isn’t it^ ” he went on. “ They couldn’t sec how 
much better it would be for everybody for the girl to accept 
a litde pension for herself and die child, and if possible to gO 
and live m some other town ... As a matter of fact, I dunk 
It was her brother who was at the bottom of it all.” 

Maigret hadn’t the heart to condemn him. lie was so 
obviously smeere, so obviously well-meaiung. His very 
mnocence blinded him to all the harsher realities of life. 

” To say nothing of the fact diat the cluld was never proved 
to be Joseph’s. . If we’d found a good home for her and 
the child . . .” 

“ So your daughter was waiung till it had all blown over’ ” 

Van dc Weert smiled. 

” She’s been m love with him from the age of fourteen 
Beautiful, isn’t it? . . . And it wasn’t for me to raise objcc- 
dons. . . . Have you got a match’ . . If you want my candid 
opinion, there hasn’t been any enme at all. Tliat girl has 
always been running after men, and now she’s suddenly gone 
off with one. And her brother’s making the most of her 
disappearance, hoping to make a good thmg out of it. . . .” 

It didn’t occur to him to ask Maigret’s opimon. He was 
quite convinced his venion was tlic nght one. He pricked 
ms ears as sounds reached tliem from the waiting-room. No 
doubt the patients were gettmg restive. 

And wim an eye as mnocent as the doctor’s, the mspcccor 
calmly asked his ^al quesdon 

” Do you think Mademoiselle Marguerite is Joseph’s 
mistress’ ” 
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Van de Wcert came very near to being indignant. Tbe 
blood mgunted to bis forehead. But the reeling that gain^ 
the upper hand wa^one of sadness that anyone could be to 
uncomprehending. 

“ Marguerite? . . . Are you mad? . . . Who could ever 
have invented such a thing? . . . That Marguerite should be 
the . . . Ae . . .” 

Maigret’s liand was already on the handle of the door, and 
witliout so much as a stmle he took his leave and went out. 
hi the house was a mixed smell of cooking and pliarmaceutics. 
The ma’d who hastened to open the front door was as fresh 
as if she’d just stepped out of a hot bath. 

Outside, he was once more in the rain and the mud. 
Passing lorries splashed the pedestrians. 

It was Saturday. Joseph Peeters was due that afternoon, 
and he’d be staying till the fohowmg evening. In the Cafi 
des Mariniers a lively discussion was going on, for news had 
just come through from the Ponts-et-Chaussees th.at die river 
was now open to navigation from the frontier right down to 
Macstricht. 

Only, on account of the strength of the current, the tugs 
were asking fifteen francs a ton per kilometre instead of ten. 

They were also eagerly discussing a barge loaded with stones 
which had broken away from its moorings and fallen foul of 
the bridge at Namur and sunk, obstnicting one of die arches. 

“ Any casualties? ” asked Maigret. 

“ The bargee was ashore, b t his wife and son were 
drowned. lie was having a drink when they hauled him out 
of the bar. He ran down to the quay, but it was too late to 
do anytliing, as she was already out in the stream. . . .” 

Gerard Piedbccuf passed on liis way home to lunch. This 
time he was cycling. A minute or two later, MadiCTC ajp- 
pcared, coming back from the Flcmisli shop, where he had 
no doubt broken the news. Turning the comer, he went and 
rang die Picdboocufs’ door bell. The door was opened by 
the midwife, who received him coldly. 


“ So you’ve been had up for assaulting girls? . . . TcD me 
all about it.” 

On board most barges, the living-quarters are kept in a 
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state of cleanliness rarely equalled in private houses. But 
that was not the ease with the Etoile Polaire. ^ 

Gustave Cassin was unmarried, and what little domestic 
work was done, was done by a lad of twenty who was 
epileptic and not quite all there. 

The cabin smelt rather like a barracks. Cassin was busy 
on a hunk of bread and cold sausage, wliich he was washing 
down with a bottle of red wine. 

More sober than usual, he looked guardedly at Maigret 
and was some little time making up his mind to speak. 

“ It wasn’t really an assault at all. I’d already been to bed 
w itli tlie gjirl two or three times. . . . One evening I met her 
on my way and she refused to have anything to do with me, 
saying tliat I was drunk. All I did was to catch hold of her 
wrist, but she yelled out as though I was murdering her. 
Some gendarmes happened to be passing, and as luck would 
have it I caught one of them on the dun with my fist and 
bowled liim clean over.” 

“ Did you get five yeais? ” 

“ I thought I was going to. The little bitch swore she’d 
never had anything to do with me. Fortunately I had some 
witnesses, tliough the judge didn’t seem to believe all they 
said, but it helped me out a lot. In fict, I’d have got off witn 
a year if it hadn’t been for the gciuhvmc, who was in hospital 
for a fortnight. . . 

He cut on a bit of bread widi liis sailor’s knife. 

” Would you like a drink? . . . Wc may be off tomorrow. 
. . . But I want to know more about this lighter that ob- 
structing the bridge at Namur. . . 

“ And now tell me why you invented that story about the 
woman standing on the quay.” 
a” What story? ” asked Cassin^ to gain time. 

“ Come on ! Admit that you'nevcr saw anything at all.” 

Maigret did not fail to observe the flicker of glee that came 
into the bai gee’s eye. 

Do you think so? Well, perhaps you’re right.” 

** Who asked you to do it? 

” Who asked me? ” 

The little flame still danced in his eye. He spat out a bit 
of sausage-skin without even bothering to turn his head. 

” Where did you come across Gerard Picdbocuf? ” 
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“ Ah, I wonder ! ” 

The t^o men were as placid die one as the otlier. 

“ Did he give ycfd any tiling? ” 

“ He stood me a few drinks.” 

Then, suddenly changing his cone, he went on, with a 
chuckle ; 

“ Only, it isn’t true. I was only saying it to please you. 
. . . And if you’d like me to say the same to a judge and 
jury, you’ve only to say the word.” 

“ What did you see, really? ” 

“ If I told you, you wouldn’t believe me.” 

“ Go on, all the same.” # 

“ All right. ... I saw a woman waiting. Then a man 
came and she threw herself into his arms.” 

“ Who were they? ” 

“ How could I tell, in the dark? ” 

“ Where were you? ” 

“ Coming back from a bistro ^ 

“ Where did the couple go? To the Flemish shop? ” 

“ No, they went bchmd.” 

“ Behind what? ” 

“ Behind the house. . . . On the other hand, if you’d radie** 
diat it wasn’t true . . . You sec, I know the ropes. There 
were any amount of lies told at my trial, and my lawyer 
told more than anyone.” 

” Do you go sometimes to have a drink in the Flemish 
shojp? ” 

Never. They refuse to serve me. All because I brought 
my fist down once, and they say I biokt their scales. They 
want people to stand there and get ariink without ever 
moving or saying a word.” 

“ Did G^iard Piedboeuf talk to you? ” 

” What did I tell you just now? ” 

That he’d asked you to say . . .” 

“Would you really like to know the truth? . . . Well, 
here it is, and this time it’s God’s own truth, and that is, that 
I can’t stand the sight of a policeman, and you no more tlian 
any other. You can repeat that to tlie magistrate, and I’ll 
swear you boat me up, and what’s more, I’ll show the marks. 
. . . Not but what I wouldn’t give you a glass of red if you’ve 
a mind for one.” 
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Maigret looked hard into his eyes, then suddenly stood 
up. 

“ Show me round,” he said curtly. 

Was he surprised? Was he alarmed? Or mcttly dis- 
agreeable? Wluchevcr it was, Cassm, with his moutii full, 
made a face. 

*‘What is it you want to see? ” he growled. 

“Just a moment! ” 

Maigret went up on deck, returning a moment later with 
a customs officer whose oilskin shone with rain. 

“ I’ve already been cleared by the customs,” said Cassin 
scornfully. 

Maigret turned to the officer. 

“ I suppose all the bargees do a certain amount of smug- 

“ Except that I wouldn t call it ‘ a certain ainoimt ’ I ” 

“ Where do they generall) lude tlic stuff? ” 

“ At one time they had a way of keeping it in watertight 
cases nght under their boats. But nowada\ s we run a chain 
under the hull to make sure there's notlung there. . . . Then 
there’s the space between the cabin flooring and the bottom. 
For tliat we drill a few holes m the floonng with that huge 
brace you may have seen on the quay.” 

“ Anywhere else? ” 

“ What’s your cargo? ” asked the officer. 

“ Scrap iron,” answered Cassin. 

“ That’s awkw ard. . . .” 

Maigret’s eyes never left Gustave Cassin, hoping he’d give 
himself away by an instinctive glance towards a hiding-place. 
But the man went on eatmg ostentatiously, sitting obstinately 
m his chair. 

‘ Stand up.” 

The order was obeyed, but with obvious reluctance. 

“ So I haven’t the richt to sit down m my own cabin ' ” 

On the chair was a filthy cushion, which Maigret promptly 
seized. Three sides of it were neatly sewn, but the fourth 
was done with big clumsy stitches, which betrayed an un- 
practised hand. 

“ Thank you, that’s all,” said Maigret to the customs officer. 

“ You think there’s some contraband here? ” 

“ No. I don’t think so after all. Many thanks.” 
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The customs officer regretfully left them. As soon as he 
was gone., Maigret asked : 

“ What have we here? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Do you generally keep such hard objects in your 
cushions? ” 

He ripped open the seam, disclosing something dark inside. 
A moment later he was unfolding a small coat, creased and 
crumpled, made of black serge. 

There was no doubt in the inspector’s mind that it was the 
same serge as tliat of the dress described in the report which 
Machcre liad read to him that morning. Like the dress, tlie 
coat had no maker’s n.ame. Germaine Picdbocuf had made 
them both herself 

But it wasn’t the coat that was the most interesting thing. 
Unrolling it, Maigret had come to a hammer, whose shaft 
was smooth with long use. 

“ The funny thing about it,” muttered Cassin, “ is that it’s 
going to lead you properly up the garden ! . . . I haven’t done 
a thing. Notliing, that is, except pull those two tilings out 
of the Meuse on the 4th of January early in the morning.” 

“ And you thought you’d like to keep them to yourself? ” 

” It’s a habit of mine,” answered Cassin, with an air of self- 
sarisfaction. “ Are you going to arrest me? ” 

” Is that all you have to say? ” 

‘‘Yes. Except that you’re going to be led right up die 
garden.” 

” And you’ll soon be sailing? ’ 

“Not if I’m arrested ! ” 

To the man’s astonishment, Maigret carefully stuffed the 
things back in the cusliion, slipped it under his overcoat, and 
went ashore without another word. 

Cassin watched the inspector walking along the quay past 
the customs officer, who saluted respectfully, then he went 
below again, scratched his head, and poured liimself out 
another drink. 
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CHAPTER VH 


A JACKET ON THE QUAY 

Returning to his hotel for lunch, Maigret was told that the 
postman had brought a registered letter for him, but had 
refused to leave it m his absence. 

That meant he’d have to go to the post office to fetch it 
Not a very serious matter. But it was one of a senes of 
incidents that were calculated to try lus temper. 

During lunch he enquired after Macherc. No one had 
seen him, and a telephone call put through to lus hotel ehated 
the &ct that he had left half an hour before. Maigret had, 
of course, no nght wliatever to give orders to the local police, 
but he had wanted, all the same, to give Mach^re the tip to 
keep an eye on Gustave Cassin. 

At two he was at the post office, where they handed him his 
letter. A stupid busmess. Some furiuture he had bought, 
but had then refused to pay for, as they liadn’t sent tlic dungs 
he’d ordered. And now the dealer was threatenmg to sue him. 

It took a good lialf-hour to compose an answer, and then he 
lud to write to his wife about it, telling her just what to do 

Before he had fimshed he was rung up by the director of 
the Police Judictatre, who enqmred how long he was stayuig, 
and asked him a number of questions about some other cases 
that were in liand. 

Out of doors It was still raimng He was sitting in du' 
salle dc cafe of lus hotel, the floor of wluch was strewn with 
sawdust. There was no one else there except the waiter, 
who was taking advantage of a quiet moment to do some 
wntmg himself 

It was only an absurd htde fad, but Maigret loathed wntmg 
on marble-topped tables. 

“ Rmg up the Hotel de la Gate agam, will you? Ask if the 
detective’s back yet.” 

Maigret was in a vague state of ill-humour, which was 
perhaps all the worse for having no serious reason. Two or 
three tunes he got up and stared out through the misty 
window. The sky was a shade brighter, and the rain less 
heavy, but the quay was still deserted. 

About four o^clock, the inspector heard a blast on a steam- 
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whistle. He nan to the door and saw a puflT of steam rising 
from a tug. It was the first sign of any activity smcc Ins 
arrival. 

Tlie stream was still running swiftly. The tug shoved ofi 
from the quay, and she seemed literally to stagger as die 
current caught her. She looked so thin and slight, a thorough- 
bred in comparison to the hulking great barges, and for a 
moment it looked as though she would be swept headlong 
down the river. But she held her own, stemmed the tide. 

Anotfaef^ blast, longer and more strident. A hauser taut- 
ened at htfl^ stem, and one of the barges detached itself from 
the others.^ The tug was turmng now, towing the barge’s 
nose out into the stream. In the barge, two men were leaning 
with all their weight against the tiller. 

At the entrances of other cafe, customers had gathered to- 
watch. Two other barges were under way now, and then the 
last towing-line tautened and a fourth was dragged out into the 
stream. By this time, the tug was far down the river, whist- 
Ung proudly, while her four tenders swept out a half-circle 
across the river, then lined up behind her as best they coidd. 

The Etoile Polaire was not one of them. 


. . . and I beg you to take the first opportunity of sending for 

the furniture which was sent in error. 

Maigret read through liis first letter carefully. Then, 
taking an envelope, he wrote out the address. He wrote 
abnormally slowly, as though his fingers were too big for 
his pen, and he pressed lus mb hard down on the paper. The 
letters themselves were small, but all the Imes, upstrokes as 
well as downstrokes, were fat. 

“ There’s Monsieur Peeters on his motor-bike,” said Ac 
waiter, who had switched on the lights and was now drawing 
the curtains. 

It W'as half-past four. 

” He must be in love with it to do a hundred and twenty- 
five miles on a day like this. He’s covered with mud from 
head to foot.” 

” Albert ! . . . Telephone ! ” — the landlord’s wdfe called out. 

Maigret stuck up his envelope and stamped it. 



for Monsieur le commissaire** said Albert, returning 
from die telephone. “ A call from Paris.’' 

Maigret spoke with the ovcr-gcntle voice of a man who’s 
trying not to lose liis temper. His wife^was at the other end, 
enquiring when he’d be back. 

“ And they’ve been bothering again about that furniture.” 

“ I know. It’s all right. I’ve just been seeing to it.” 

“Then there's a letter from )our opposite number in 
England. . . .” 

“ Oiii, ma chcrie. It’s not important.” 

“ Is it cold up there? Wrap up well, won’t you? I’m sure 
you haven’t got rid of that cold, and . . .” 

Why should he be a prey to such impatience? It was so 
acute, it was hurting mm. Yet it was only a vague im- 
pression, an impression sometliing was going on and he was 
missing it. 

“ I ought to be back in dirce or four days.” 

“ Not before? ” 

“ It’s hardly likely. . . . Good-bye. I must be off now. . . .” 

Back in the cafe, he asked where the letter-box was. 

“ At the corner, at the tobacconist’s.” 

It was nearly dark, and little could be seen of the river 
except the reflected lights of the other bank. The inspector 
could Just make out a figure leaning against a tree. It at 
once struck him as odd, for, what with the cold and the rain, 
it was hardly the weather for loafing about in the open. 

He slipped his letters into the box, then turned back. As 
he did so, the figure detached itself from the tree and followed. 

It was done m a trice, Maigrct turned swiftly on liis heel, 
took four or five quick strides and had the fellow by the collar. 

“ What arc you doing here? ” 

The man went red in the face from Maigret’s stranglehold. 

Answer, will you? ” 

There was something disconcerting about the man, some- 
thinc about his evasive eye which made you uncomfortable; 
and his smile was still worse. 

“ Aren’t you the chap who works aboard the Etoile Polaire?** 

The other nodded, looking thorouglily pleased at being 
recognized. 

“ And you were watching me, weren’t you? ” 

Maigret remembered what he had been told: that the 
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fellow was an epileptic and mentally deficient. On his face 
was an odA mixture of happiness and fear. 

“ Don’t grin ! Tellme what you were doing.” 

“ Watching you.” 

It wa:» impossible to be severe with the wretch, who was 
all the more pitiful for being in the years of ripening man- 
hood. Twenty! 

He didn’t shave, yet it was only a few thin fair hairs that 
were scattered over liis chin. His mouth seemed twice as 
big as it ought to be. 

“ Don’t hit me. . . 

“ Come along.” 

Some of the barges had shifted berth. For the first timcj^ 
for weeks there was an air of activity about them. One or 
two women were coming ashore to do their shopping. 
Customs officers were going from boat to boat. 

The barges that had proceeded that afternoon had left the 
Etoile Polairc lying alone. There was a light in the cabin. 

“ You go first.” 

The barge was separated from the quay by several feet of 
water, and the only way to go on board was over a gangway 
that consisted of a single and all too flexible plank. In spite 
of the light in the cabin, there was no one on board. 

” Where docs your skipper keep his Sunday clothes? ” 

It wasn’t lost on Maigrct that the disorder was worse than 
usual. The lad opened a cupboard and gaped. In a heap at 
the bottom were Cassin’s cveryda) clothes. 

” And his money? ” 

A vigorous shaking of the head. The half-wit didn’t know. 
Perhaps Cassin took care he didn’t. 

** All right. You stay here.” 

Maigrct walked off pensively, staring at the ground® 
Almost bumping into a custom > oflicer, he asked : 

” Have you seen Cassin of the Etoilc Polaire? ” 

” No. Isn’t he on board ? He’s supposed to be sailing first 
thing tomorrow morning.” 

” Docs the barge belong to him? ” 

“ Good gracious no ! But it’s in the family. It belongs to 
a cousin of his who lives at Ficmalle, a creature as daft as 
himself.” 

” How much money would he be likely to earn? ” 
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^Cissin? Perhaps somethiflg like sh; hundred fraUts a 
montli. ... A bit more with the smuggling, but even then 
not very much.” 

The house on the frontier was ht up. Not only the shop, h 
but upstairs too. 

A minute or two later the diop bell rang, and Madame 
Pceters could be heard bustlmg across the kitchen. And 
Maigret, wiping his feet on the mat, called out : 

It s only me. 

The only person m the sittmg-room was Marguerite Van 
de Wecrt, who was turmng over the pages of some music. 

She looked fluffier than ever in a pue blue satm dress as 
she gave the visitor a welcoming smile. 

” You’ve come to see Joseph? ” 

*' Isn’t he here? ” 

*' He’s upstairs, changmg. . . . He’s mad to come by road 
in weatlier like tins. And he ought to be looking after Inin- 
self— he’s overworked as it is. . . 

It wasn’t love — it was adoration > You could hear it m her 
voice. You could tell at once that she was capable of sittmg 
hours at a time ga7ing at him. 

What was there about him that inspired such feehngs ? And 
his sisters seemed to share them too. 

” Is Anna with him ? ” 

” She’ll be hanging his wet clothes up to dry.” 

” Have you been here long? ” 

” About an hour.” 

“ You knew Joseph would be comii^? ” 

The faintest cloud passed over her features, but was gone 
‘almost as soon as it had come. 

” He comes every Saturday. And it’s always about Ais 
time.” 

“ Is there a telephone in the house? ” 

” Not here. We have one at home, of course. A doctor 
can’t do without one.” 

He didn’t know why, but Maigret Was beginning to dis- 
Kke her. To be more exact, she was getting on his nerves. 
She affected rather babyish ways, and Tier eyes were meant 
to be so very candid. 
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“ Here ha is. He’s coming downstairs.” 

There were steps on«the stairs, and a moment later Joseph 
.'Peeters came in, clean and tidy, his hair smarmed down, with 
the comb-marks still showing. 

“ I didn’t know you were here, Inspector.” 

He wasn’t sure whether he ought to shake hands or not, 
and before he liad decided, the moment had slipped by. 
Tumirig to Marguerite, he said : 

” Have )’OU asked the inspector to have a drink? ” 

A number of people were speaking Flemish m the shop. 
Anna came into the room witli her usual quiet, self-possessed 
air, bowing as she had no doubt been taught to bow in some 
convent school. 

“Is it true tliat there was some trouble last night in the 
Cafe de la Mairie^ We heard something, but you know how 
people exaggerate. . . . But do sit down.— Joseph, fetch 
something to drink, will you? . . .” 

Maigret was trying to formulate a vague impression that 
he had had immediately on entering the room. More tlian 
once he was on the pomt of putting lus finger on it, but 
each time he missed it. 

Something was changed, but for the hfc of him he couldn’t 
tell what it was. 

The result was to plunge him into one of his sulkmg moods. 
His face was shut and forbidding. What he really wanted 
was to do something eccentric, or even outrageous, just to 
break the spell. 

As for Anna, she was more of a mystery to him tlian ever. 
He knew less and less wluit to tlunk of her. She was wearing 
the same grey dress she had worn all along, a dress which 
somehow made her seem impcrisliable as a statue. 

Had external events any hold over her? Whatever hap- 
pened, slie seemed untouched. Her movements were grave, 
calculated, competent. Her face was serene. 

She might liave been a character that had stepped out of 
iGreek tragedy, bringing her antique gestures with her, to 
move about in die humdrum little world of this house 
astride die frontier. 

“ Do you ever serve in the sliop? ” 

He used the word maaasin for mop. ' He was going to use 
die humbler word botttiqtte, but corrected himself in dme. 
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'* Yes, often. Whenever my mother’s busy. » . 

You serve drinks too? ” 

She didn’t smile. She simply raised her eyebrows. 

“ Why ever not? ” 

“I suppose the b.xrgccs get drunk sometimes? Do they 
ever try to take liberties? ” 

“ Never in our place ! ” 

That was just like her. Sure of herself. Finn as a statue. 

“ Would you like some port, or . . . ? ” 

“ If I may. I’d rather have some of the old Schiedam 
sclmapps you gave me yesterday.” 

“ Go and ask Maman for a bottle of ‘ old.’ ” 

Joseph obediently disappc.ircd. 

Wluch made it look as though Maigrct had miscalculated 
in estimating the status of the various members of the family. 
In his list Joseph had come first, as veritable lord and master 
of the family. Then Anna. Then Maria. Then Madame 
Pccters, whose duty it was to mind the shop. Last of all, the 
old father sleeping in the wicker chair. J 

But however much they might adore Joseph, it appeared 
to be Anna, not he, who gave orders. 

“ Have you discovered anything fresh. Inspector? . . . 
You saw that the barges were leaving, didn’t you ’ . . . They 
say the river’s open down to Liege, possibly even to Maes- 
tricht. In a couple of days we’ll have no more than three or 
four barges here at a time.” 

Why was she telling him that? 

” No, Marguerite ! The stemmed wjiic-glasscs. . . .” 

Marguerite was taking some small tumblers from the 
sideboard. 

Maigrct was still itching to say or do something that would 
disturb the equilibrium, and now that Joseph was out of the 
room and Marguerite busy with the glasses, he took the 
opportunity of showing Anna the photograph of Gerard 
Piedbeeuf. 

“ I want to speak to you about it,” he whispered. 

He watched her closely. But if he had expected to disturK 
her serenity, he was disappointed. She merely made a little 
sign, a sign of understanding, a sign which meant : 

" Yes, yes. But later on. . . . ’ 

And to her brother, who came back into the room, she said r 
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rive. 

Anna was by no meins blind to the subtleties of life. The 
bottle Joseph had brought was fitted with a thin metal spout 
which enabled the contents to be poured out quickly without 
a drop being lost. 

Before pouring out the schnapps she removed the appliance, 
which served much too commercial a purpose to be permitted 
in the parlour. 

Maigret warmed Iiis glass for a moment in the hollow of 
his hand. Then he raised it to Joseph, who was the only one 
to drink with him. Joseph raised his glass in turn. 

“ It’s now been proved that Germaine Picdbocuf was 
murdered.” 

Alargucrite was the only one to make a sound. She 
uttered a little ladylike scream such as is used on the stage. 
And then : 

“ How awful ! ” 

“ Maclicre said something of the sort, but I wasn’t going 
to believe him,” said Anna. “ I suppose that will make our 
position still more dithcult.” 

“ Or possibly easier. Particularly if I’m able to prove that 
your brother was not in Givet on the 3rd.” 

Why?” 

“ Because Germaine Piedbceiif w as killed by heavy hammer- 
blows.” 

“ Good God ! . . . You can’t mean it ! . . .” 

It was Marguerite who spoke, standing rigid, deathly pale, 
all ready to faint. 

“ I’ve got the hammer m my pocket.” 

“ No, no ! . . . Please ! . . . Don’t show it! ” 

Anna, however, remained calm. Turning to her brother, 
she said : 

Has your friend returned? ” 

“ Yesterdaw” 

“ It's another student,” Anna explained to the inspector, 
‘‘ the one he spent the evening with — the evening of the 3rd. 
They were together in a cafe in Nancy. . . . But ten days ago 
he was called to Marseilles on account of liis mother’s death. 
Now he’s back. . . .” 

“ A votre sanh^y'* answered Maigret, emptying liis glass. 
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Then he took the bottle and filled it up again. ^ From time 
to time the shop bell iPang, or there would be the sound of 
sugar being shovelled into a paper ba^, or the clink of coins. 

* How^s your sister? ** 

She may be up on Monday or Tuesday, but we’re not 
expecting her here for some little time.” 

Is slic engaged ? ” 

“ Oh no ! She wants to be a nun. It’s an idea she’s been 
nursing for a long time.” 

Maigrct sensed that something was going on in the shop. 
The sounds were the same, but die voices a trifle subdued. 
Had the shop bell rung ? He couldn’t be sure. But a moment 
later Madame Pecters was saying in French : 

” You’ll find them in die sitting-room.” 

Steps crossed the kitchen, and there was Machere, standing 
in the doorway, obviously very excited, but making a great 
effort to keep calm. He looked at the inspector sitting at 
the table with his glass of schnapps in front of him. 

‘‘What is it, Machere ? ” 

“ It’s . . . Well ... I’d like to have a word with you. . . 

“ What about? ” 

“ About die . . .” 

He broke off, making signs to Maigrct that were obvious 
to everv^bodv. 

“ Don’t be shy.” 

“ It’s about the bargee . . . Cassia. . . 

“ He’s come back? ” 

No . . . He . . .” 

“ He’s confessed to something? ” 

Machere was on the rack. He had come to discuss a matter 
which he considered of the utmost importance. A confiden- 
tial matter too, and he was being made to blurt it out in front 
of a roomful of people. 

” He . . . His cap’s been found, and liis jacket.” 

” Which ones? The old or die new? ” 

“ I don’t understand.” 

“ Was it his Sunday clothes? Cloth or serge? ” 

“ Dark blue cloth. The jacket was lying on the quay.” 

Everyone was silent. Anna, who was standing, looked 
fairly and squarely at the young detective without moving a 
muscle. Joseph’s hands were fidgeting nervously. 
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“ Go on'’ 

“ He must have thft)wn himself into the Meuse. His cap 
ivas found in the water. It was carried downstream, but got 
:aught by one of the fenders of the next barge.” 

“ And the jacket? ” 

“ Was lying on the quay with a note pinned to it.^’ 

He took the note cautiously from his wallet. A shapdeu 
scrap of paper that had been soaked widi rain, the words 
barely legible. 

“ I'm a rotter. The river's the best place for me.*' 

Maigret read it out half-audibly. In an anxious voice, 
Joseph asked: 

“ I don’t understand. What does it mean? ” 

Marguerite looked from one face to the other, with her 
big expressionless eyes. Machcre was still standing in die 
doorway. He was ill at ease. 

“ I think it was you . . .” he began, addressing Maigret, 

you who . . .” 

Maigret stood up. His sulky look had completely dis- 
appeired, giving way to a genial cordiality. When he spt^, 
ms words were addressed cliiefly to Amia. 

“ There you arc ! ... I was telling you about a hanuner, 
wasn 1 1 ? 

“ Please ! ” Marguerite pleaded. 

” What are you doing tomorrow afternoon? ” 

“The same as any other Sunday. We ).enerally stay at 
home togetlier. We shall miss Maria. . . .’ 

“ If you allow me, I’d like to call on you. Perhaps you’ll 
be making one of your excellent tartes aii riz. . . ." 

With that, Maigret went out into the passage and pul on 
his overcoat, which the rain had made twice as heavy as usual. 

“ If you’ll excuse me . . .” muttered Machirc. 

“ Yes. You come along witli me.” 

In the shop, Madame Pecters was standing on a Ihtlc step- 
ladder, fishing for a packet of starch on one of the highest 
shelves. A bargee’s wife was waiting mournfully at the 
counter, her shopping-basket hanging from lier aon. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


A VISIT TO THE URSULINES 

A SMALL group of people had gathered at the place where the 
jacket had been found. But Maigrct did not stop. Dragging 
Machcre with him, he walked straight on towards the bridge. 

‘‘ You hadn’t said anything to me about the hammer, so I 
suppose . . .” 

What have )oii been doing all day^ ” 

Machcre looked rather like a guilty schoolboy. 

“ I w cut to Namur. . . . I wanted tfwnakc sure that Maria 
Peeters really had sprained her ankle ” 

“WelP” 

“They wouldn’t let me in. Tlie nuns looked at me as 
thoiieh I was a savai2;e.” 

Did you insist 

“ Indeed I did. I even thieatcned tlicni.” 

Maigiet suppressed a smile. Going into a garage by the 
bridge, he asked for a car to take him to Namur. It w as thiity 
miles by the road w Inch ran along the banks of tlie Meuse. 

“ Arc }ou coming with mc^ ” 

Do )ou want nic^ . . . But I tell you, they won’t let you 
in. Besides, now that we’ve found the hammer . . 

“ All right There’s another job you could do. I lire a car 
yourself and go to every little station within a radius of 

ten or fifteen miles Make sure Cassin hasn’t made off by 

^ • >* 
tram. 

Maigrct drove ofT. Snuggling well down into the back 
seat, he smoked serenely, seeing nothing of the landscape but 
the lights which flicked past intermittently on either hand. 

He knew that Maiia Peeters was a n'^ente in a school kept 
by the Ursulines. And he knew that the latter held in the 
teaching world a position comparable with that of the Jesuits, 
with whom they formed, so to speak, the aristocracy of 
Catholic education. Their school in Namur would doubtless 
be ficquentcd by all the swagger families of the Province. 

Anti Maigret was decidedly tickled by the thought of 
young Machere trying to force his w'ay in, and even resorting 
to threats. 

“ I forgot to ask him what he’d called them,” thought 
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Maigrct with a cjjucklc. “ Probably mcsdames. . • . Or 
perhaps ma bonne sceur. . . 

Maigret was tall, broad-shouldered, massive and heavy- 
featured, but when he rang the convent bell in a little street 
where grass grew between die cobble-stones, the lay sister" 
who opened tlie door was not in the least alarmed. 

“ Might I speak to the Reverend Mother? ” 

‘‘ She’s in the chapel. But as soon as Benediction is 
over . . 

And he was sliown into a waiting-room, in comparison 
witli which the Peeters’ sitting-room wa^ all dirt and squalor. 
Here, looking at the floor was little short of lookino; in a 
mirror. But what was more impressive even than the cleanli- 
ness was the feeling that every object had stood in the same 
place from time immemorial, that the clock on the mantel- 
piece had never stopped, nor ever been a minute fast or slow. 

From tlie sumptuously tiled corridors came the sound of 
gliding footfalls and occasional wlnspers, and from further 
off the faint sound of an organ. 

The people of the Quai des Orfevres would doubtless have 
been astonished to see their Maigret very much at ease. 
When the Mother Superior arrived he bowed with due 
discretion, and when he began speaking he addressed her in 
the proper fasliion : 

Ma were . . . 

She waited, licr clasped hands hidden witliin her volumin- 
ous sleeves. 

“ I must apologize for troubling you, but I would like 
your permission to visit one of your teachers. Of course I 
know it’s against tlie rules, but since the life of somebody 
at stake — or any rate the liberty — I thought perhaps . . .” 

“ Arc you from the police too? ” 

“ Yes. I believe you’ve already*^ had a visit from a de- 
tective.” 

“ A gentleman who said he belonged to the police. He 
made rather a disturbance, and went off shouting that we’d 
hear more about it before long.”^ 

Maigret apologized for the incident. He spoke quietly, 
politely, deferentially, and after a few well-chosen phrases 
a lay sister was sent to warn Maria Peeters that she would be 
receiving a visitor. 
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“ I believe you think very highly of hrr, tna mere^ ” 

“ Very higlily indeed. We hesitated to take her at ftfit 
on account of her parents’ business. It wasn’t their being 
shopkeepers, but the &ct that they served drinks. In the end 
wc waived the objection, and we’ve never regretted it for a 
moment. . . . Recently she arrived hmping, havmg sprained 
her ankle getting out of the tram, ana we put her to bed. 
. . . She’s very upset about it, as she hates giving trouble to 
otliers ” 

The lay sister returned. Maigrct followed her along 
interminable corridors. On the way, he passed several 
groups of pupils, all of them dressed ahke: pleated blade 
smocks, a blue silk nbbon round the neck. 

At last they came to a door on die second floor, and die lay 
sister, having opened it, asked whether she should stay or 
not. 

“ Perhaps you’d better leave us, ma sceur.” 

A litde room of austere simplicity, the walls painted with 
oil-paint and hung with religious hthographs in black frames, 
and a large crudfbe. 

An iron bedstead. A dun figure hardly perceptible beneath 
the bed-clothes. 

No £ice was visible, nor did the invalid speak. The door 
was shut behind him, and Maigrct stood waiting, looking 
disrincdy out of place in his thick wet overcoat and ius bowler 
in his hand. 

At last he heard a stifled sob. But Maria Pccters still kept 
her face turned to die wall and covered as mucli as possible 
by the bed-clothes. 

* “ Calm yourself,” he murmured. “ Your sister, Anna, 
must have told you to look on me as a fnend.” 

But, far from calmmg her, he seemed only to make her 
worse. Her whole body was shaken by sobs. 

“ What does the doctor say about It? . . . Will you be hud 
up for long? ” 

It’s embarrassing to have to talk to an invisible person. 
Still more if it’s a person you’ve never even seen. 

But the sobbing gradually subsided. Maria was making 
an effort to get herself under control. She sniffed, and her 
hand groped for a handkerchief under the pillow. 

“ What is it that’s upsetting you? . . . The Reverend 
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Mother has been telling me how much they appreciate you 
here.” 

“ Leave me alone,” she pleaded. 

At the same moment there was a knock on the door, and 
the Mother Superior entered as though she had sensed that 
it was the right moment to intervene. 

“ I hope you don’t mind, but I know how sensitive poor 
Maria is.'* 

“ Has she always been like that? ” 

” She has a rather delicate nature. . . . And as soon as she 
realized she would be laid up for some days, and that someone 
else would have to take her classes, she had a bad attack of 
nerves. . . . Let us sec your face, Maria.” 

A vigorous head-shaking from the girl in bed. 

“ Of course we know all about the trouble in the family, 
and the cruel things that are being said. I’ve had three massK 
said for tlie truth to come to light. And I’ve just been pray- 
ing for you at Benediction, Maria.” 

At last the latter showed her face. A miserable little face, 
all pinched and pale, except for the red blotches that came 
from crying. 

She was not in the least like Anna. She had her mother’s 
delicacy of line, only her features were so irregular that she 
could not possibly have passed for pretty. The nose was too 
long, too pointed, the mouth lon^,' and thin. 

i‘‘ I’m sorry,” she said, dabbing her eyes witli her handker- 
chief. “ I’m too easily upset, I know. B’lt the thought of 
being in bed here wlule odicrs . . . You’re Inspector Mai- 
gret, I suppose? . . . Have you seen my brotlier? ” 

” I left nim a little more dian an hour ago. He was afi 
home widi Anna and your cousin Marguerite.” 

” How is he? ” 

” He’s all right. He seems quite confident.” 

Was she going to start crying again? The Reverend 
Mother looked encouragingly at Maigret. She liked the 
calm authority with which he spoke, and felt it was bound 
to reassure the patient. 

” Anna told me you were thinking of taking the veil. . . 

The tears flowed afresli. M.iria had no thought for her 
looks; and did not attempt to hide her shiny blotchy 
face. 
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“ Wc’vc been expecting it for a long time/’ said die Mother 
Superior. “ Maria belongs to us iniick more than to the 
world.” 

The thought of it threw Maria into another fit of sobbing. 
Her chest heaved, her legs twitched, and she clutched tlie 
bed-clothes convuLively. 

“ You see how right wc were to refuse to let the ocIki 
gciJtlernan see her.” 

Maigret was still standing in the middle of the room, 
looking positively enormous in his heavy overcoat. He 
looked at the little bed, and the wretched sobbing girl. 

“ Has a doctor been? ” 

“ Yes. He says the sprain’s nothing. The real trouble is 
the nervous disturbance it has given rise to. . . . Pcrlinps we’d 
better leave her now — that is, if you’ve finished. . . . Come, 
now! Calm yourself, Maria, i’ll send Mere Julienne in to 
stay by you for a bit.” 

The image he took away with him was that of a white bed, 
hair sprawling over the rdlow, and an eye fixed on him as 
he backed out of the roo . 

Ill the corridor the M uher Superior spoke in subdued tone-!, 
as she glided along the polished floor. 

‘‘ She’s never been very strong, and this iinJiappy scandal 
has thoroughly unnerved lier. Her fall itself was no doubt 

due to ncivcs She’s ashamed of the trouble licr 

brother’s got into, and more than once she’s said that of course 
we couldn’t receive her into our Order now. She’s had ter- 
rible moods of despondency, gazing at the ceiling for hours at 
a time and refusing to take her food. . . . Then suddenly it’ll 
take her the other way, and she’ll be shaken to pieces by sobs. 

. She’s been given injections. . . 

They had reached the ground floor. 

” Would you mind if I asked you what you thought about 
the case, Inspector? ” 

” Not at all. But I should be very much at a loss for an 
answer. . . . Honestly, I don’t know what to tliink. . . . 
Tomorrow, perhaps . . .” 

” Tomorrow? ” 

“ And now' I have only to thank you, and to apologize for 
having troubled you, ma mere. I miglit perhaps take the 
liberty of telephoning to ask after the patient.” 
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At last he was outside, breathing the diill air, saturated with 
moisture. He fouii^his car drawn up by the kerb. 

“ Back to Givet.” 

Once more he nestled down into the upholstery of the car 
and blissfully filled Ms pipe. At some cross-roads near Dinant 
he caught sight of a sign-post ! 

Crottes de Rochefort, . . . 

It flashed past too quickly for him to read the number of 
kilometres, but he caught a glimpse of a road that led away 
into the darkness. It set him tliinking, thinking of a fine 
Sunday, a tram packed with trippers, two couples : Joseph 
Pccters and Germaine Piedboeuf — then Anna and Gerard. 

A hot sunny day. And no doubt the trippers, on their 
homeward journey, earned armfuls of flowers. 

Anna, sitting in the train, battered yet thrilled by what had 
happened, furtively eyeing the man who had clianged the 
meaning of her life. 

And Gerard, thoroughly pleased with himself, talking and 
showing off, with no thought of th gravity of wdiat was for 
him merely a lark. 

Was it broken off then and there Or did citlicr try to 
renew it ? 

“ No,” answered Maigrec to himself. “ Anna must have 
understood. Before nightfall she must have had no illusions 
left, and from that day she must avc avoided him.” 

And he pictured her guarding her secret, fearing for months 
the possible sequel to that afternoon, hating Gerard, stiffening, 
holding up her head, and setting her lace against all romiuicc. 

” Shall I take you to your hotel? ” 

They were at Givet already. The Belgian frontier wnth its 
khaki-clad customs officer, then the French frontier, the quay, 
the barges. 

Maigret was quite surprised to feel the heavy object he had 
in his overcoat pocket. He had forgotten all about it. 

Machere had heard the car arrive, and v/ ‘cn Maigret had 
paid off the driver, he found the young detective standing at 
the entrance of the Cafe de la Meuse. 

” Did they let you in? ” 

it ' 

Or course. 

“ Not really? 1 felt sure they wouldn’t. As a matter of 
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&ct, £ diought they had a very good reason. I thought she 
wasn’t there at all,” 

” where else would she be? ” 

“ I don’t know. It’s gcttog beyond me. Particularly 
since that hammer was discovered. . . . Do you know who^s 
been to see me ? ” 

“ Gustave Cassin? ” 

They were in the cafe now, and Maigret, choosing a corner 
scat near the window, ordered a demi. 

” Not Cassin. . . . That is, not quite. But it comes to 
much the^ame thing. I’d been round to all the stations with- 
out any result. Then Gerard Piedboeuf came to look me up.” 

” To tell you where die man was hiding? ” 

” To say that Cassin had been seen getting into the 4.15 at 
the station here in Givet. It’s the Brussels train.” 

“ Who saw him? ” 

” A friend of Gerard’s. He said he’d bring him along if I 
wanted to see him.” 

“ Dinner for two? ” asked the landlord. 

“.No. . . . Yes. . . . Just as you like. . . .” 

Maigret took a long, greedy draught of beer, then .iskcd : 

“ Is that all? ” 

“ I should have thought it was quite enough ! . . . If he was. 
really seen at the station, it means he isn’t dead. And what’s 
more, it means he’s running away. ... If that’s the case . . 

“ Naturally.” 

“ You think the same as I ao? ” 

“ I don’t think of anything at all. Machete. I’m hot one 
moment and cold the next. In other words, I think I’m in 
for a real streaming cold. In fact, I tliink bed’s the best place 
me. . . .Waiter ! Another demi ! No. Make it a hot 
grog. With plenty of rum. . . .” 

“ Has she really sprained her ankle? ” 

Maigret didn’t answer. He had suddenly fallen into a 
sombre mood. He even looked anxious. 

“ I suppose the examining magistrate has given you a blank 
warrant? ” 

“ Yes, but he told me to be very careful how I used it. It’s 
$0 easy to stir up trouble in a little town. If possible, he wants 
me to ring him up before taking any drastic steps.” 

" And what are you think of doing? ” 
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“ I’ve sSready wired to dbc S^irete at Brussek to ask 'them to 
arrest Cassia as he s&ps ofi* the train. I must adc yotu to give 
me the hammer.” 

To his neighbours’ astonishment, die inspector produced a 
hammer from his pocket and laid it on the marble table. 

Is that all yop want? ” 

” You’ll have to make a statement, since it’s you who 
found it.” 

” Oh no ! No need to say it’s me. Officially, you found 
it yourself.” 

Machete’s eyes shone with joy. 

“ Thanks. That’s very good of you. Things like thtf. 
coimt for promotion.” 

“ I’ve laid two places near the stove,” said the landlord. 

“Thank you. But I'm going to bed. I couldn’t face a meal.” 

And Maigret shook his companion by the hand, and went 
up to his room. 

He had liad a cold hanging about him for days, and ttmlr 
ging about in wet clothes had certaiidy made it no better. 
Pie went to bed feeling worn out. For half an hour he tq^d 
about, with unformed images playing havoc witli his mind, 
but finally he went off into a heavy sleep. 

The next morning, however, he was little the worse for 
wear. No one else was up when he came down, except the 
waiter, whom he found in the .afc lighting the percolator, 
then patting ground coffee into die upper part. 

The town was still sleeping. Darkness was only now giving 
place to daylight, and die hghts were still burning. The only 
sign of Ufc outside was on the river. Voices could be heard 
culing from barge to barge. Towing-lines were passed 
through fairways and turned up round bollards. A fbg 
slowly approached, taking up station at the head of the line. 

Another convoy was off to Belgium and Holland. 

It wasn’t actually raining, but the finest of drizzles was 
enough to wet your shoulders as you waUcc-i through it. 

Some church bells started ringing. A light went on in one 
of the windows of the Flemish shop. Then the door opened, 
to be carefully closed again by Madame Peeters, who then 
hurried off with a cloth-^ound missal in her hand. 

As soon as she returned, she opened up the shop, then went 
and lit the kitchen fire. 
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It was nine o’clock before Joseph appeared on the doorstep 
— and even then he was unshaven, imconibed, and without a 
collar. 

At ten he reappeared in hat and coat and went to church 
with Anna. The latter wore a new coat of beige clotli. 

Maigret was out all the morning, wandering about, except 
when he went from time to time into a cafe to warm liinisclf 
with a gla'NS of spirits. The people who knew were saying it 
was going to freeze, whicli would be a cata:5troplie for the 
Hooded r^ions. 

At tlie Cafe dc la MaUic were a number of bargees waiting 
for news of a tug w Inch was expected at any moment. They 
were waiting to know whether the skipper would be prepared 
to sail again the same day with the barges that wxre in a hurry 
t;) be off. Now and again one of them would rise from his 
scat and go out to stare downstream. 

It was almost twelve when Gerard Picdbccuf left home, in 
liis Sunday best : brown shoes, a light grey hat, gloves. 
Passing close to Maigret, his first idea wws to ignore him. 

But he couldn’t. He was itching to get his own back. 

“ I hope I’m not in your w\ay,” he sneered. “ Of course I 
know you can’t stand the sight cjf me. . . .” 

His eyes were sunken. Since the little row in the Cajc dc la 
Alairic his nerves had been perpetually on the stretch. 

Maigicc shrugged his shoulders and turned his back. He 
watched the midwnfc put the child in a pram and wheel it off 
tAOwards the centre of the town. 

No sign ofMacliere. It w^asn’t till one o’clock that Maigret 
came across him. It was in the Cafe dc la Mairic, and Gerard 
w^as there too, with the same people he had been with on 
FrIBay night. 

Machcrc was at a table with three other men, and Maigret 
had the feeling he had seen them before. He was duly 
introduced. 

One was the deputy mayor, and one of the other two liis 
secretary. All of them were in their best clothes and were 
drinking some kind of aniseed aperitif It was by no means 
their first : in fact, there w\as a pile of three saucers at each 
place. Machcre’s self-assurance was a trifle exaggerated. 

“ I was just telling these gentlemen that the ease is practically 
finished. . . . It’s up to the Belgian police now. . . . Tm 
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surprised there’s been no telegram yet to say he’s been 
arrested in Brussels?” 

“ Telegrams aren’t delivered on Sunday after eleven. That 
is, unless you go to the post office and fetch them yourself. 

. . . What will you have, Inspector? . . . Do you know, 
people have been talking a lot aDout you in the town? . . 

“ Very nice of them ! ” 

“ No, I’m afraid they liavcn’t been saying anything verj^ 
nice about you. Your attitude has been interpreted as ’ 

“ Garmon ! Un dcnii ! ” called out Maigret. ‘^nd mind 
it’s^ cold.” / „ 

“ You dn’nk beer at this time of the day? . . .” 

Marguerite passed along the street, and you could see from 
her walk that slic was quite conscious of her reputation of 
being the best-dressed young lady in the town. 

“ Tlicy’rc a nuisance, these family scandals. . . . We 
liavcn’t had a ease of this kind in Givct for ten years. The 
last was a Polish workman who . . 

“ Excuse me, gentlemen. . . 

Maigret dashed out into the street, just in time to catch 
Anna Peeters and her brother, who w^alkcd along with their 
heads high, as though to defy all the suspicion and animosity 
directed against them. 

“ Is it all right for me to come this afternoon, as I suggested 
yesterday? ” 

“ Of course. At wdiat time? ” 

“ About half-past three, if that suit> you.” 

With a sulky look on his face, he return- J to his hotel, chose 
the most isolated table, and sat dow n to lunch. 

“ Put a call through to Pans, will you? ” 

“ The telephone doesn’t w^^rk after eleven on Sundays.’* 

“ All right. Never mind.” 

During the meal he scanned a little local papci . One of 
the headlines amused him ! 

The Givct Mystery Thickens. 

If it had thickened for him, it had solidified altogether ! In 
fact, there was no longer any mystery at all. 

“ Give me some more of those French beans,” he called out 
to the waiter. 
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CHAPTER IX 


ROUND THE WICKER CHAIR 

OP^all the'Bttle family rues that distuffiiushed a Siuiday in tlie 
Peeters’ household, what most struck ^bigret was the slufting 
of the wicker arm-chair. 

During the week us place, and tlierefore tlie old man’s, was 
by the kitchen stove. Even when visitors were received in 
die sittmg-|pom, it made no didcrcnce. 

But on Sundays, ritual detijanded the old man’s inclusion, 
and a place was set aside for the wicker chau by the wmdow 
boking out on to die yard. The meerscluum pipe with die 
long wild-cherty stem lay on the wmdow-sill by a jar of 
tobacco. 

In a small leather-upholstered casy-chair Dr. Van dc Wcert 
sat with his legs crossed, facmg the stove. He was reading the 
report of die Belgian pathologist, and as he read he nodded, 
shook his head, laised his eyebrows, or odicrwise expressed 
whatever droughts went through Ins mind 

Finally he handed die document back to Maigret. Mar- 
guerite, who was between them, wanted to take it, but her 
lather objected 

“ No, my dear. It’s not for you.” 

Maigret handed it to Joseph Peeters. 

” I dare say you’ll be interested . . .” 

They were sitting round the tabic Joseph and Margueme, 
Afina and her mother, the latter getting up every few minutes 
to see to the coffee. Like a true Belgian, the doctor was 
drinkmg Burgundy with his cigar, whose hghted end he 
wf^ed constandy from side to side beneath lus chin. 

As he passed through the kitchen, Maigret had seen half a 
dozen tarts all ready. 

“ It’s certainly a very thorough report,” said die doctor, 
'* diough It doesn’t say whether . . . whether . . 

He glanced at his daughter with embarrassment. 

” Whether she was raped,” said Maigret blundy. 

And he nearly laughed aloud at the shocked expression on 
die htde man’s face. Not that he wasn’t quite prepared to 
discuss tbe subject, but it had to be done in a suitably round* 
about way. 
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" It would luvc been interesting to know,” he went on. . 
“ For in cases suejj as these . . . mere was one ill ipn, for 
instance , . 

And in duly veiled phraseology he described a very nninter- ‘ 
esting case, to which Maigret cud not bother to .listen, 
steacC he watched Joseph reading the pathologist’s report 

It wasn’t pretty reading either. A minute description of 
Germaine Picdbccuf’s body in the state in which it had been 
found after long immersion in the water. 

Joseph was pale. Like his sister Maria, he had rather 
pinched nostrils. ^ 

Would he stick it? Or wotro he give it a cursory glance 
and hand it back? 

There was no doubt about the answer. He was reading ir 
carefully line by line, and Anna, leaning over his shoulder 
was reading too. He was about to turn over the page, when 
she stopped him. 

“Just a moment.” 

She had still three lines to read. Then together they began 
the following page, wliich started with : 

The hole in the enmium is of considerable dimensions, and na 

vestige of brain can he found within, it having been either washed 

out or eaten by fish. 

“ If you wouldn’t mind taking your ^lass. Monsieur le com- 
missaire, so that I can lay the ta! e. . . 

Madame Peeters removed the ash-tray, die box of cigars, and 
die decanter of schn.ipps, leaving diem on the mantelpiece 
while she spread a hancl-cmbroidered cloth over the table.' 

Anna and Joseph were still reading, wliile Marguerite eyed 
them enviously. The doctor, realizing that nobody was 
listening, returned to his cigar. 

By the end of the second page, Joseph was white as a sheet, 
with dark shadows on eidicr side of his nose, and beads of per- 
spiradon on liis forehead. He had had enough, and it was 
Anna who turned over the page, and sht r 'one who read to 
the end. 

Marguerite left her seat and touched the young man on the 
shoulder. 

“ Poor dear ! You diouldn’t have read it. . . .Why don’t 
you go outside for a breath of fresh air? ” 
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Maigret pounced on the suggestion. 

That’s a good idea. And la like to stretch my legs too.” 
A moment later tliey were botli standing bare-headed on 
the quay. The ram had stopped. There was no space 
between the barges that was not exploited by some fisning 
entlmsiast. A continuous electric bell sounding somcwlicie 
beyond the bridge, signalled the openmg of a cinema 
Joseph nervously lit a cigarette, tlicn gazed out o\ cr the riv ci . 
“ It’s upset you, hasn’t it? . . . Excuse ni^ asking, but are 
you still tiunking of marrying Margueiite? ’ 

A long silence followed. Joseph avoided turning towards 
Maigret, who looked steadily at Ins profile. At last the young 
man turned his licad, but it was towaids the shop, then 
towards the bridge, and lastly back to tlie Meuse. 

I don’t know ” 

“ Have you ever been in lose with hcr^ ” 

“ Why did you make me read that report? ” 

He passed his hind across his foiehcacl, and in spite of the 
cold air Ins fingers wxrc wet from the contact. 

“ Was Genname much less pretty? ” 

“Oh, stop* . . I don’t know. . . . I’ve had it dinned 

into me all my life that Marguerite was bcauM^iil, and intelli- 
gent, and cultured, and evers thing else . . .” 

“ And now ^ ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

He didn’t want to talk about it The few words he spoke 
seemed to be dragged out of him i gainst his will He 
squeezed his cigarette so tight betvsccn his fingLis that he 
tore the paper. 

“ She’s prepared to go through withit, in spite of your son?” 
“ She wants to adopt it.” 

flis features sagged. lie looked ill with lassitude, or 
perhaps disgust. He shot a glance at Maigict to sec if any 
more questions were coming 

“ In your family everybody seems to think you’ll be 
married soon. ... Is Maigiicntc yoiu misfress?” 

The answer was a low growl * 

“ No.” 


“ She wouldn’t have it? ” 

“ Thcic w^as never any question of it. ... I never dreamt 
of such a thing. . . . You don’t understand.” 
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Ancl in sudden outburst : 

“ Tve got to njjirry her. \\t got to. And that^s all about it/^ 

The two men stared in front of them. Maigret began to 
feel cold without an overcoat. At that moment the shop 
door opened, and he once more heard the bell he knew so 
well. Then Marguerite’s voice, too sweet, too caressing : 

“ What are you doing, Joseph? ” 

The young man’s eyes met Maigret’s for a second, and the 
L^ok in them said yet more clearly : 

“ I’ve got to, and that’s all about it.” 

And Marguerite went on : 

“ You’ll catch cold if you stand out there much longer, 
J^^jides, the coffee’s ready. . . . What’s the matter? You’re 
itill as pale as a ghost. . . .” 

Joseph turned towards tlic house, but not without a fleeting, 
wistful look towards tlie corner of the little street in which, 
invisible from w^herc they stood, was the humble house where 
Germaine had lived. 

Anna was already cutting the tarts into lavish slices. 


Madame Pcctcrs said little, as though conscious of the 
superiority of her children. But as soon as one of them spoke 
she smiled and nodded her approval. 

All the same, she seemed to have made up her mind to say 
her little piece on this occasic • . 

” If you’ll excuse me, Motisicuf Ic coniinissnirc ... I hope 
I’m not going to say anytliing stupid. . . .” 

To help herself out, she put anothci large slice of tart on 
the inspector’s plate. 

I heard that certain tlungs were found on board tlie Etoile 
PoldirCy and also that Cassin had run away. . . . Hc’sTDcen 
licre several times, but in the end I had to turn liim away. 
First of all because he was always asking for credit, and then 
because he was never sober. . . . But that’s not what I wanted 
to talk to you about. . . . The thing is, t lat if he’s run away 
he must be guilty. And if he’s guilty, that settles everything, 
doesn’t it^ ’ 

Anna was placidly eating. She didn’t look at Maigret or 
show any interest in her motlicr’s theories. Marguerite was 
trying to coax Joseph to cat something. 
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** A small piece. . . . Just to please me. ..." 

With hi!, mouth full, Maigret r(mlicd to^Madame Pectcrs : 

“ 1 could answer your question if I was m charge of the case. 
Butl’ m not. - . . Don’t forget : it was your daughter who 
adked me to come here to clear the family of suspicion.” 

Van de Weert fidgeted on Ins cliair like a man who’s dyuig 
to speak but can’t get a word m. 

” But really . . he began. 

” Machete’s in charge here, and . . .” 

” But really. Inspector, there’s such a tlimg as rjink,” said 
the doctor at last. “ I don’t know much about the police, 
tut you must be a great deal higher up than he is.” 

” When I’m acting offiaally. But here I’ce no status at all. 
If I want to ask questions, people can refuse to answer. If 
I want to enter a house, they can refuse me admittance. . . . 
1 went on board the Etoile Polaire at the risk of being turned 
away. By a stroke of luck I found the hammer Germame 
was killed with, and the little coat she had been wearing. . . .” 

“ In tliat case . . .” 

” In tliat case notlnng * They’re trying to arrest the man. 
Perliaps they’ve already done so by this time. Only , he may 
have quite a lot to say for lumself For instance, he might 
say that he picked the things up and kept them witliout 
realizmg their importance ... Or he nught say he was 
afraid to come forward. Having had a previous conviction, 
he thought nobody would believe lum. . . .” 

” That won’t hold water ” 

” There’s many a defence that won’t hold water. But 
there’s many a prosecution tliat’s in exactly the same plight. 
» . . And as for prosecuting, there are others who might be 
accused. . . . Do you know wliat I was told today? . . . 
Tlulf Gerard Picdboeuf is m the devil of a mess and doesn’t 
know how to get out of it He’s up to his cars in debt. 
Worse still, he was found pinclung money from the till. 
They were ready to overlook it, but they’re withliolding half 
Jus pay till It’s ail paid back.” 

“ Really? ” 

” So wny shouldn’t he have got rid of his sister to claim 
damages from you^ ” 

” What a dreadful idea ' ” exclaimed Madame Pectcrs, who 
was so horrified as to be unable to go on catmg. 
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" Yoa knew liim pretty wdl, didn’t you? ” said Margret, 
ruming to Joseph. 

“ I saw a certains amount of him at one time. But it’s a 
.one time ago.” 

‘^Beforethecliild was bom, wasn’t its* . . . You used to go 
XI outings together, if I’m not nustaken. In fact, I think your 
iister went with you once, when you went to the Rochefort 
Caves. . . .” 

“ Did you really? ” asked Madame Peeters, ttuning to 
A.nna. “ I never heard about that.” 

” If I did, Tve forgotten all about it,” said Anna, whose 
:ycs were fixed on the inspector as she went cwi eating. 

“ Still, all that’s of no importance,” ^aid Maigret. ** As a 
natter of fact. I’m not sure what I wanted to say. . . . Any- 
iiow. I’d like another piece of t. rt. Mademoiselle Aima. No> 
lot the fruit one. I’ll stick to your magnificent tarte au riz. 
Vou made it, I suppose? ” 

“ She always docs,” Madame Peeters made haste to answer. 

And suddenly a dead silence reigned in the room. Maigret 
said no more, and nobody else was disposed to undertake the 
burden of conversation. Notlnng but the sound of mimcbing 
ill round die table. The inspector dropped his fork, and 
ijuickly stooping to pick it up, lie caught sight of Marguerite’s 
elegantly shod foot pressmg on Joseph’s. 

Machire seems to be capable fellow,” he said at last. 

” He doesn’t look very intcUtgent,” said Anna slowly and 
deliberately. 

And Maigret smiled at her. It was a smile of complicity. 

How many people do look intcllig nt? And when it 
comes to that, it’s often just as well not to. As a rule, as soon 
as I’ve found a likely suspect, I take care to look as foedish as 
[ c.in. • 

It was the first time Maigret had spoken to them like that. 
He seemed almost to be taking them into his confidence. 

‘‘Bi« one can’t really cliangc one’s features” said the’ 
doctor. “Take your forehead, for inrtsnce. To anyone 
with the least smattering of phrenology. . Well, I 
wouldn’t mind betting you’re very headstrong.” 

The meal came to an end at last. The inspector was the 
first to push back his chair and cross his legs. He took his 
pipe from his pocket and started filling it 
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‘‘Do you know what Td like you to do, Mademoiselle 
Marguerite? Go to the piano and give us the Son<^ of^ohei^^” 

She hesitated and looked enquiringly at Joseph, while 
Madame Peeters murmured : 

‘‘ She plays so well. . . . And such a voice ! 

“ There’s one tiling I regret, and that’s that Mademoiselle 
Maria isn’t with us. . . . And my last day too. . . 

Anna looked sharply at liim. 

Arc you going ? 

“ Tliis evening. ... I have to work for my living, you 
know. Besides, my wife’s getting impatient.” 

And Monsieur Machcrc? ” 

“ I don’t know what he intends doing. But I suppose . . 

The shop bell rang. There were hurried steps and then a 
knock on the door. 

It was Machete in a state of great excitement. 

” Is the inspector here? 

He hadn’t seen him at once, taken aback as he was to find 
himself barging in on a family paity. 

“ What is it? ” 

“ I’d like a word with \ou.” 

” Excuse me, will you? ” 

And Maigret led the way into the shop, where he stood 
leaning on the counter. 

” Those people make me sick.” 

Machere irritably jerked his chin in the direction of the 
sitting-room. 

” The smell of their coffee and tarts is enough to turn me 
up, to start with.” 

“ Is tliat what you came to tell me? ” 

” No. I’ve heard from Brussels. The train came in 


pi^ctually . . .” 

‘ But our bargee wasn’t there ! ” 

” You knew it already? ” 

“ No, but I’m not surprised. Did you take the man for a 
fool? I certainly didn’t. He must have got out at some little 
junction, taken another train, and then still another. . . . 
This evening be may be in Germany, or in Amsterdam, or 
he may even have doubled back to Pans.” 

” And where’s he going to get the money from? ” asked 
Machire sarcastically. 
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” what do you mean? '* 

“ That I’ve been making enquiries. Yesterday Cassin 
couldn’t piy for what was down on the slate in the bistro, so 
they refused to him any more drinks. . . . And it’s 
worse than that. It seems he owes money all round, and the 
tradesmen wanted to stop lum sailing.” 

Maigret looked at his compamon witli an air of complete 
indiffoiencc. 

” What else? ” 

“ I didn’t stop at that. And it’s been the hell of a sweat on 
a Sunday, with half the people out. I even had to go to the 
cmema to question one or two.” 

While he smoked his pipe, Maigret amused himself putting 
weights in the two scale-pans to see it he could obtam a 
perfect balance. 

“ I found out that yesterday Gerard Piedboeuf borrowed 
two thousand francs. He got lus father to sign an I.O.U., as 
no one would trust him that far.” 

" Did they meet’ ” 

“ Exactly ! They did. It was a customs officer who saw 
Gerard Piedboeuf walking along the quay witli Cassm, near 
the Belgian Customs House.” 

“ At what time^ ” 

“ About two.” 

” Excellent ’ ” 

“ What’s excellent about it’ If Gerard gasre him the 
money, it was to . . .” 

“ Steady now ' Don’t jump to conclusions, Mach^re. 
It’s a very risky business ” 

“The fact lemains tint Cissin, whe hadn’t a bean 
in the morning, could buy a railway ticket in the 
afternoon. I’ve been to the station. lie paid for the 
ticket with a thousand-franc note. And it seems he ha<f 
others.” 

“ Others or one other’ ” 

“ I tlunk he said others, though I’m not quite sure. . . . 
But tell me, what would you do in my place ’’ 

“Me?” 

“ Yes.” 

Maigret sighed, knocked his pipe out against his heel, and 
pointed to the sitting-room. 
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I’d go in and have a nice glass of sehna^s. . . . Particu- 
lar^ as there’s some music to go with it.” 

‘^Is that all you . .«»? ” 

” Come on ! . . . You’re not going to tell me you’ve any- 
thing else to do f . . . Where’s ^rard Piedboeuf ? ” 

” At the Scala. That's the cinema. With one of the 
factory-girls.” 

“ I bet they’re sitting in the best seats’.” 

And Maigrct, with a quiet chuckle, pushed the young 
detective into the sitting-room, where the light was failing 
sufficiently to bhu all the outlines. A thin wisp of smoke rose 
straight up from the doctor’s chair. Madame Peeters was tak- 
ing me tea-things into tlie kitchen to wash up. At the pbno, 
Marguerite was letting her fingers run casually over the notes. 

” Do you really want me to play? ” 

“ I do indeed. ... Sit down, Machcrc.” 

Joseph was standing by the fire, with liis right elbow on 
the mantelpiece, staring through the window into the bleak 
grey light outside. 

" L'hiver peut s*et^wr, 

Le prmitmps bien-aimi 
Petit s’^coiiler. . . . 

Les feuiUes d'automne 
Et les fruits d'ete 
Tout peut passer . . ." 

The voice lacked firmness. Marguerite had to make an 
tffbrt to go on to the end. Twice she struck a false note. 

'* Mats tu me reviendras, 

0 moil beau fiance. 

Pour ne plus me quitter. , . 

Anna was not in the room. Nor was she in the kitchen, 
^here Madame Peeters could be heard creeping about, making 
as Kttle noise as possible in deference to the music. 

"Je t'ai doiini man coeur. . . 

From the piano. Marguerite could not see Joseph’s dejected 
figure. He had let his cigarette go out. 

The room was darkening rapidly. The red-hot fire in the 
stove threw a purple glare on to the polished table-legs. 

,To' Mach^re’s amazement, Maigrct slowly edged towards 
the door and slipped out, apparently unnoticed by the others. 
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The young detective would have liked to know what 
up to, but he didn’t like to interfere. 

Maigret went upsliiirs without making a sound, 
himself on the landing facing two closed doors. It was 
quite dark here, but he could clearly see the two pale sj 
which were the white cliina handles. .< 

He paused for a moment, tlien put his pipe in his ' 
burning as it was, turned one of the handles, went in, a 
the door behind him. 

Anna was tlicrc. The room was darker than the one 
stairs. It seemed to be filled with a fine grey dust wi 
thicker on the air in some places than in others, parti 
itt the comers. 

Anna did not move. Hadn’t she heard him enter? 

She was looking out of the wuidow across the dai 
river. On the other bank Lights had been ht which sh 
pointed rays into the twilight. 

From behind, Anna looked as tliough she was crying 
was tall. She seemed more powerful in build anc 
statuesque than ever. 

Her grey dress melted in the grey light and made 1; 
and parcel of her surroundings. 

When he was only a step from her, one of the floor- 
creaked, but still she did not move. 

And then he put his hand on her shoulder, with qu 
prising gentleness. At the same tim ' he sighed like a m, 
no longer has to keep up appearances and can at last r< 

“ Well ! Here we are ! ” 

She turned slowly round. She was perfec ’ v calm, 
wasn’t a line wliich broke tlie severe harmony of her £I 

Only the neck seemed slowly to swell a litde as 
from some mysterious inner pressure. 

Every note of the music could be heard, and ei 
words of the Son^ of Solvcig. 

“ Que Dtcu vmille encofe 
Dans sa grande bonti 
Te protdger. . . .” 

Anna’s pale blue eyes looked into Maigret’s. A litt 
heralded a sob, but it was quickly suppressed, and the 
the mouth fell back into the same quiet, statue-like re 
the rest of her. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE' SONG OF SCfLVEIG 

** What are you doing up here? ” 

Strangely enough, Anna’s tone wasn’t aggressive. She 
looked sadly at him, and perhaps bci cath the unruffled surface 
was fear. But no haticd. 

“ You heard v, hat I said just now, didn’t you ? Tm leaving 
tornght. During these last few da\s ^\c’vc been thrown into 
pretty close contact, ) ou and I . . ” 

He looked round him At the big bed whcie the two giiK 
slept, at the w^hitc bearskin mat, at the wallpaper covered 
with litdc pink flowers, at the wardrobe whose mirror no 
longer reflected anything but dusk and shade v\s 

. . and I didn’t want to go till I’d had it out with you.” 
The window was like a gicy screen on wflnch Anna’s sil- 
houette grew darkci and vaguer as the minutes went by. 
And all at once Maigrct noticed a detiil he had never noticed 
before An hour t iilicr he couldn’t have told you how shc^ 
did her hai’ News ho knew. In long close plaits wdiich 
were rolled up in a large bun on her neck. 

” Anna * ” called Midamc Pecters from the bottom of the 
stairs 

The music had stopped Anna’s and Maigict’s absence had 
at last attracted attention 
“ Yes. . I’m ujp here ” 

“ Have you seen the inspcctoi ^ ” 

Yes. . . We’re coming 

To answer, she had moveci over to the door. She closed it 
agam, then came back towards Maigret, looking very grave, 
gazing at him wuth extraordinary intensity 
“ What did you want to see me about ^ ” 

“ You know as well as I do.” 

she didn’t look away She simply stood there, looking 
at him intently, wuth her hands clasped in front of her m an 
attitude that belongs to old women. 

“ What are you going to do^ ” 

“ I’ve already told you. I’m going back to Pans.” 

Then at last ncr voice quivered as she asked : 

And what about me? ” 
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It was the first time she had betrayed her feelings. She 
was conscious of it herself, and it was no doubt to tide her 
over the moment tliat she walked over to the door again and 
switched on the light. 

The lamp had a yellow silk shade which threw the light 
down into a small circle on the floor. 

“ First of all I must ask you a question,” said Maigret. 
“ Who put up the money? You had to act quickly and 
quietly, and I don’t suppose you keep very much on the 
premises.” 

Maigret spoke slowly. The silence round them was 
absolute. 

He paused, and once more looked about liim, sensing all the 
atmosphere of tlus petit bourgeois house. At that moment it 
even seemed to him that he knew all that was going on down- 
stairs. Dr. Van de Weert strctclung lus short legs out towards 
the stove; Joseph and Marguerite silently eyeing each other; 
Mach^re fidgeting irritably, longing to know what Maigret 
was doing ; Madame Peeters picking up her knittmg or fiUmg 
up Machcre’s glass as she murmured politenesses. 

And each time he glanced at her, the inspector found Anna’s 
pale blue eyes fixed steadfastly upon liim. 

“ It was Marguerite,” she said at last. 

” She has money of her own? ” 

“ Yes. She was left some by her mother.” 

” She keeps it at home? ” 

“ A few thousand francs, and a lot more in bearer bonds.” 

And Amia asked once more : 

” What arc you going to do? ” 

As she said it, tears came into her eyes. But they dis- 
appeared so quickly that Maigret almost thought he’d been 
mistaken. 


“ And you? ” 

Why were they fencing like tliat? Wlw didn’t tliey come 
straight to the point? Was each afraid of the other? 

“ How did you manage to bring Germaine Piedbocuf up to 
your room. . . . Wait a moment. . . . She came to the shop 
to ask news of Joseph and to fetch her montlily allowance. 
Your mother saw her first. Then you went into the shop. 

. . Did you know then you were going to kill her? ” 

“Yes.” 
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There was no feeling betrayed now, not even a 
imder-current of fear. The voice was_ clear and'^niatti 
fact. 

“ How long had you known? 

“ About a month.” 

Maigrct sat down on tlic big bed in which Anna and Maria 
slept. He passed a hand across Ins forehead, and studied the 
Wallpaper winch served as background to his adversaiy. 

For there was no doubt about it ’ slic was proud of what 
she had done. She took tuil responsibility. She almost 
vaunted its premeditation 

So you love your brother as much as all that^ ” 

But he knew it already. And it wasn’** only the case with 
Anna. There were three women — no, four, widi Madame 
Peeters — who adored the ground he trod on 

He wasn’t good-looking. If you came to look critically 
at them, ins features wcic all over the shop. A long weedy 
figure, with a disproportionately long nose Eyes that spoke 
volumes of boredom 

And yet, if he wasn’t a god, he was the most beloved of 
mortals to his womenfolk, who would put their heads togcthei 
m tlie parlour of the Flemish sho^ ancf extol Ins virtues 

“ I was determined he shouldn t kill himself.” 

For a second, Maigrct was on the point of losing Ins temper. 
He jumped up from the bed and started pacing up and down 
the room. 

“ Did he threaten to^ ” 

“ If he had married Germaine, he would have killed himself 


the same day. I know he would ” 

Maigrct didn’t know whether to laugh or swear. In the 
end he merely shrugged Ins shoulders. He thought of the 
ialks he had had with Joseph Joseph, not knowing which of 
the two girls he loved. Joseph, scared stiff by the thought of 
marrying cither. 

Yet to play up to his sisters, he tried feebly to play the part 
thev’d given Inm. 

Uis life w^ould have been ruined.*’ 


Of course it would ^ That is, if you looked at things from 
the standpomt of the Song of Solveig. 


Mats tu me icutendras^ 

C) rnon beau fianci . . . 
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On the one hand, poct^, music, and fine sentiments. 

On the other, the teau fiance, with weak, blinking eyes and 
clothes tliat didn’t fit him. 

“ Did you tell any one about it? ” 

“ Nobody.” 

“ Not even your brother? ” 

“ Least of .all him.” 

“ And you h.id been keeping the hammer hidden in your 
room for a whole month? ... I see. . . . I’m beginning to 
understand.” 

He was also beginning to breathe heavily. For there was 
something peculiarly oppressive m this strange mixture of 
tragedy ana petty meanness. 

He found himself avoiding Anna’s eyes as she stood there 
stock-still, gazing at lum. 

“You had to make a perfect job of it, because if you were 
found out. Dr. Van dc Wcert would never have allowed his 
daughter to marry Joseph. You thought over every possible 
weapon. A pistol would make a noise. Germaine never 
had meals here, so poison was out of the question. If your 
hands bad been strong enough, I dare say you’d have strangled 
her. . . .” 


“ I thought of it.” 

“ Don’t interrupt ! . . . You pinched a hammer from 
somewhere, for you weren’t so stupid as to use anything 
belonging to the house. . . . 

“ On what pretext did you bring Germaine up here? ” 

And Anna answered almost casually : 

“ She’d been crying in the shop. She was always crying. 
. . . My mother had given her fifty francs towards her 
monthly allowance. I went out with her. I told her I could 
give her the rest. . . .” 

” So you both came round in the dark and in by the back 
door. Maria w.is playing the piano, so nobody heard. You 
came upstairs. . . .” 

Maigret looked at the door. And in a voice that he tried 
to keep steady he growled : 

“ You opened that door, and pushed her in front of you. 
. . . You got out the hammer . . .” 

“ No.” 

” What do you mean? ” 
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“ I didn’t do it at once. In fact, I’m not sure that I should 
have had the nerve to do it at all ... S don’t know ... if 
she hadn’t said something. . . .” 

Aima broke off for a moment, and then went on : 

“ She looked at the bed, saying : ‘ Oh ! So that’s where 
you and my brother used to . . . You’ve been cleverer than 
I have. You took good care not to land yourself with a 
baby.’ ...” 

It was all so mean, so stupid, so squalid. 

” How many blows? ” 

“ Two. . . . She went down without a groan. I pushed 
her under the bed.” 

Then you rejoined the others downstairs — your mother, 
Maria, and Marguerite — I suppose she’d come by that 
time? . . .” 

” My mother was in the kitchen with my fadier. She was 
grinding the coffee for the following morning.” 

” Anna ! ” called Madame Peeters again. ” Why don’t 
you come? Monsieur Machere wants to go.” 

Tliis time it was Maigret who went out and called down 
the stairs : 

” Tell him to wait.” 

Then, returning to Anna : 

” Did you tell Mari.\ and Marguerite? ” 

” No. I knew Joseph would be coming. I couldn’t move 
the body alone. But I didn’t want anybody to sec Joseph 
arrivmg. So I sent Maria to meet him on the quay and tell 
him to leave his motor-bike somewhere and slip in as quiedy 
as possible. ” 

‘ Wasn’t Maria surprised ? ” 

<* “ She was frightened at once — too frightened to ask any 
questions. She simply did what she was told. I got Mar- 
guerite to the piano and asked her to sing. I blew we were 
bound to make a noise.” 

“ You had already decided to put it in the tank on the 
roof? ” 

” Yes.” 

” So Toseph crept up here. What did he say when he saw 
the body? 

“ Nothing. He couldn’t understand. He stared at it, 
horrified, and it was all he could do to help me put it away.” 
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To put k away ! Upstairs. Through the httle window in 
Jie loft. Dragged aiong over the slates and shoved into the 
5<alvanized iron tank ! 

Big beads of sweat stood out on Maigret’s forehead. 

“ Of all tlie murderers I ever met . . .” he began. 

But she interrupted him with : 

“ If I hadn’t killed that woman, it would have meant 
[oseph’s death.” 

“ When did you tell Maria? ” 

“ Never. . . . She didn’t dare ask an^ questions. . . . Of 
:oursc she suspected something, and that s what made her ilL” 

“ And Marguerite? ” 

“ I don’t know. If she had any suspicions she succeeded in 
banishing them. You understand, don’t you? ” 

Did he understand ? Only too well ! He understood the 
whole household, including Madame Peeters, who had gone 
an just as usual, suspecting nothing at all, and who could only 
be indignant at the slanderous suspicions of the townsfolk. 

Including the old man, smoking or dozing in his wicker 
:hair, oblivious even of the visits of the police. 

And yoseph, coming to Givet as seldom as possible, leaving 
his sister to face die music. And Maria, returning home night 
after night from the convent in an agony of fear lest the worst 
had happened and the good name of the faimly was ruined 
for ever. 

“ Why did you remove the uody from the rain-water 
tank? ” 

“ In the end it would have smelt. ... I waited three days. 
Then on Saturday, when Joseph came, we took it down to- 
gether and threw it in the river.” 

There were beads of sweat on her face too. Not on hq^ 
forehead, but on the down that covered her upper lip. 

“ Machere was suspicious of us from the start. When he 
seemed to be hot on the trail, I thought the only thing to do 
was to get a detective in on our side. ... If only they hadn’t 
found the body . . .” 

“ The case would have died a natural death,” grunted 
Maigret. “ Only, even without the body, there was Cassin, 
who had seen you throw it into the Meuse and had fished up 
the hammer and the coat. . . .” 

He started pacing up and down the room. Wasn’t Cassui 
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more comical than even a professional killer? He Jiad known 
all along, but he had told the police nothing. At least, what 
he had told them he had told in such a way as to make it of 
no use to them. One moment he was lying. The next, he 
was hinting at the trutlx but pretending it was a lie. 

To Gerard he had made out that he knew enough to humble 
tlxe Peeters fimily once and for all. But tlicre was a price : 
two thousand francs. 

No sooner was he paid, however, tlxan he went, not to the 
police, but to Anna. And tliis time there was a price too, 
and a much liigher one. 

Either she must stump up or he would eo straight away and 
give the evidence Gerard had paid liiin for. If slie did stump 
up, he would disappear and thus let suspicions fall on himself. 

There was not enough money in the shop, and it was diffi- 
cult for her to go out without attracting attention. So she 
had given Cassin a note for Marguerite, telling her she must 
at all costs provide what he asked. 

Marguerite had paid, and had then run round to tlie 
Flemish shop, asking : 

“ What’s the matter? . . . What’s it all about? ” 

“ Hush ! . . . Joseph w'ill be here in a moment. You’ll 
soon be married now. . . 

And the fluffy little fiancee had quickly effaced her suspicions. 

That Saturday night they must all have breathed more 
freely in die Flemish house. The danger had passed. Cassin 
had gone, and so long as he wasn’t caught all would be well. 

“ I suppose it was you who told Maria to sprain her ankle? 
You were afraid she would give the show away. . . .” 

The air was oppressive, suffocating. Marguerite was play- 
jpg again, but this time it was The Count of Luxembourg. 


Did Anna realize what a monstrous thing she had done? 
There was no sign of it. She was perfectly calm. She simply 
stood there waiting, her pale blue eyes as clear as ever. Then, 
quite quietly, she said : 

“ They’ll be wondering what we’re doing.” 

“ You’re right. Let’s go down.” 

But she did not move. Standing in the middle of die 
room, she arrested him with a movement of her hand. 
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" what VC you going to do? 

Tvc told you thror times,” sighed Maigrct. “ Tm going 
back to Paris tonight.” 

“ But what about . • 

“The rest doesn’t concern me. I wasn’t sent here. If 
there’s anj^tliiiig further you want to know, you must ask 
Machcrc.’ 

“ Will you tell him that . . .?” 

But Maigret had turned away and was already on the land- 
ing. Without answering, he walked downstairs, greeted once 
more by the all-pervading smell of the Flemish shop, with 
that trace of cinnamon wliich brought back old memories. 

A bright line of light shone under the sitting-room door, 
whose panels picked up the vibrations of tic music. 

Maigret turned the handle and went in, astonished to fmd 
Anna on his heels, for he had not heard her follow him 
downstairs. 

“ What sort of a conspiracy have you two been plotting? ” 
asked Dr. Van de Weert jokingly. He had just lit an enor- 
mous cigar, which he was sucking like a suckling baby. 

“ Please excuse us. Mademoiselle Anna was asking my 
advice about a journey that she seemed to be contemplating. ’ 

Marguerite had stopped playing as they came in. 

“ Arc you really, Anna? ” she asked, 

“ Oh, I’m in no hurry about it. But one of these days . . .” 

Madame Pccters looked up tiom her knitting with 
slightly uneasy look. 

“ I’ve filled up your glass. Monsieur le con: lissaire. I know 
you won’t refuse another glass of our old Semedam.” 

Machere, with puckered forehead, was trying hard to guess 
what had been going on. 

As for Joseph, his face was flushed with the schnapps, of 
which he had drunk several glasses in quick succession. 

“ Would you like to do me a favour, Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerite? Will you play me the Song of Sohdg again — for tlie 
last time? ” 

And turning to Joseph : 

“ You turn over the pages for her.” 

It was sheer perversity on Maigret’s part, like pressing on 
an aching tooth with the tip of one’s tongue to make it ache 
the harder. 
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From where he was standing, his glass of Schjpdam in his 
hand, his elbow on the mantelpiece, ^aigret towered over 
the otliers — Madame Peeters leaning over the table within 
the glare of the lamp ; Van de Weert smoking his cigar and 
stretching out his little legs ; Anna standing against the wall. 

And, at the piano. Marguerite playing and singing, with 
Joseph to turn over the pages. 

The top of the piano was covered by a piece of embroidery 
on which stood a number of framed photographs : Joseph, 
Anna, and Maria at various ages from infancy upwards. 

“ Que Dicu ueuillc encore . . .” 

But it was still Arma herself who engrossed Maigret’s 
attention. For he could not resign himself to the idea that she 
had beaten him. He was hoping for something to happen, 
though he had no idea what. 

At any rate he would have hked some sign from this woman 
who had called liim to tlie rescue. Perhaps a quiver of the 
lips or a tear. Or she might leave the room precipitately, 
unable to face him any longer. 

The first verse was over, and nothing had happened. 
Edging up to the inspector, Machcre whispered : 

“ Are we staying much longer? ” 

“ A few minutes.” 

As these words were exchanged, Anna watched them 
closely across the table, wondering whether some trap was 
being laid for her. 

“ . . . pour ne plus me quitter . . 

The last chords had hardly died out. Madame Peeters, 
her white head bent over her work, murmured : 

“ I’ve never wished any harm to anybody. . . . We’re all 
in God’s keeping. ... It would have been a terrible tiling 
if those two children . . .” 

But she was too moved to go on. She wiped away a tear 
from her cheek with the stocking she was knitting. 

And Aima still stood, quietly staring at Maigrct. Machete 
was visibly losing patience. 

“ Come on,” said the inspector. “ You’ll excuse our rush- 
ing off, won’t you? My train leaves at seven. . . .” 

Everybody stood up. Joseph’s eyes flitted hither and 
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tJiithcr, avmding Maigrct’s above all. Machete groped for 
some suitable leave-ta|png and finally stammered : 

“ I must apologize for having suspected you. . . . But 
you’ll admit that appearances . . . And if Cassin hadn’t 
m.ade off . . .” 

“ Will you show the gentlemen out, Aima? ” 

“ Yes, Motlier.” 

The tliree of them crossed the shop. It was locked up, 
being Sunday. But a tiny lamp, which shone on the brass 
scale-pans, was enough to show them the way. 

Machcre shook Anna’s hand almost effusively. 

“ Once more . . . I’m so sorry. . . .” 

For a few seconds Aima and Maigret eyed each other in 
silence. Then she muttered : 

“ You needn’t worry. ... I shan’t stay here.” 

All along the quay, Machcre never stopped talking, but 
Maigret omy caught one or two snatches. 

“. . . now that we know who did it, I can go back to 
Nancy. . . .” 

” I wonder what she meant? ” thought Maigret. ” I shan’t 
stay here. . . . Will she really have the courage? . . .” 

He looked at the Meuse, across wliich glittered the broken 
reflections of the lights on tlic other bank. One light, 
brighter than the others, came from the factory, where old 
PiedbcEuf would later on be baking liis potatoes in the cinders 
at the bottom of the stove. 

They passed the little side-street. There was no light in 
the Piedl^uf’s house. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE LAST OF ANNA 

“ Didn’t you bring it off this time? ” 

Madame Maigret was surprised to see her uusband come 
home in such a bad temper. She felt the shoulders of his 
overcoat after helping him to take it off. 

“ You’ve been .wandering about in the rain again. One of 
these days you’ll go down with rheumatism, and then you’ll 
be in a nice mess. . . . What was it all about? A murqer? ” 
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“ A family affair.” 

“ And that girl who came to see yoi*? ” 

“ Girl indeed ! Give me my slippers, will you? ” 

“ All right ! Have it your own way ! I won’t ask any 
more questions ! At least not on that subject. . . . Did you 
have decent meals at Givet? ” 

“ Decent meals? I really don’t know.” 

It was quite true. He had only the vaguest memories of 
what he’d eaten. 

“ Well,, guess what I’ve made for you.” 

“ Guichesr 

It wasn’t very difficult, considering that the whole flat smelt 
of it. 

“ Are you hungry? ” 

“ Yes, ma chcrie. . . . And now, tell me all the news. 
There was no more bother about die furniture, I suppose? ” 

Why were liis eyes constantly reverting to the same comer 
of die room, where there was an empty space ? He was quite 
unconscious of it till his wife said to Iiim : 

“ What’s the matter? You seem to be looking for some- 
thing.” 

Then he exclaimed out loud : 

“ Of course ! The piano ! . . .” 

“ Wliat piano? ” 

“ Notliing. You wouldn’t understand. . . . Your guiches 
arc marvellous. . . 

“ It wouldn’t be much good being Alsatian if you couldn’t 
make guiches. . . . Only, if you go on like that, there’ll be 
precious little left for me. . . . Talking about pianos, the 
people on the fourth floor ...” 


A year later, Maigret entered the premises of a firm of 
exporters in the Rue Poissonnierc. He had been summoned 
on the discovery of a forged banknote. 

The showrooms were enormous and packed with goods, 
but the offices were small and unpretentious. 

“ I’ll send for the note,” said the head of the firm, ringing 
a bell. 

Maigret’s eye wandered, and he was vaguely conscious of 
a grey skirt approaching the desk. Beneath it were cotton 
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stockings. Then he raised his eyes and gazed at the face that 
was bending over thadesk. 

“ Thank you, Mademoiselle Anna.” 

The exporter saw Maigret’s eye follow her out. 

“ She looks a bit fierce,” he explained, “ but you couldn’t 
wish for a better secretary. She docs just precisely the work 
of two : all the correspondence, and the accounts as well.” 

Have you had her long? ” 

“ Ten months.” 

“ Is she married? ” 

“ Oh no ! Far from it. That’s her one little failing — a 
detestation of the masculine sex. One day a business ac- 
quaintance, who had come to sec me, tried to take liberties, 
and she gave him just one look that fairly shrivelled him up. 
You ought to have seen it. . . . 

“ She’s here at eight o’clock sharp, if not eailier. And 
she’s always the last to go. ... I think she must be a foreigner, 
as she has a slight accent, but she’s not the sort one asks a lot 
of questions . . .” 

“ Would you mind if I had a word with her? ” 

“ By all means. I’ll call her in again.” 

“ No. I’d rather it was in her own room.” 

Maigret went through a glass-panelled door. A small 
office whose windows looked out on to a yard full of lorries. 
The whole house vibrated with the ceaseless flow of cars and 
buses along the Rue Poissonnicre. 

Anna was calm, calm as she had been when bending over 
her employer’s desk, calm as he had always ^mown her. Her 
age would now be twenty-seven, but anyl ody would have 
^taken her for wxdl over thirty. She had faded. There was no 
longer any freshness in her features or her complexion. 

A few years more, and she would look middle-aged. L 
few^ more still, and she would look positively old. 

“ How’s your brother? ” 

She looked away without answering, at the same time 
fidgeting with her blotter. 

“ Is he married? ” 

She merely nodded. 

Happy?” 

At that word, the tears that Maigret had waited for a year 
ago came at last. Her throat swelled. 
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** He’s taken to drink. . . . Marguerite’s expecting a baby.” 

She threw the words at him, as ^ough shft held mm 
personally responsible for everything. 

“ Is he getting on in his profession? ” 

“ He set up on liis own, but it wasn’t a success. He’s now 
taken a post in Rheims where he only gets a thousand francs 
‘a month. . . . 

She dabbed her eyes with her handkerchief, or rather 
jabbed at them furiously. 

” Maria? ” 

“ She died a week before taking the veil.” 

The telephone bell rang, and it was in another voice that 
Anna answered, as she automatically pulled a pad towards 
her and picked up a pencil : 

” Yes, Monsieur Worms. . . . Certainly. . . . Tomorrow 
evening. ... I’ll cable them at once. ... By the way we’ve 
sent you a letter about that consignment of wool. I’m afraid 
there are one or two complaints. . . . No. I’ve no time now. 
It’s fully explained in the letter. . . .” 

She rang off. Her employer was standing in the doorv/ay, 
looking from one to the other. The inspector returned with 
him to his room. 

” What did I tell you? . . . Honest as the day, and as for 
competence. ... You can tell in a moment, can’t you? ” 

” Where does she live? ” 

“ I can’t give you her address offhand. But I know it’s a 
women’s hostel run by some society or other. . . . But . . . 
I’m beginning to be scared. Don’t tell me you’ve had 
dealings with her already in your official capacity. I shouldn’t 
care very much about having a secretary who’d been mixed 
up in anything criminal. ...” 

“ You needn’t w'orry,” answered Maigret slowly. “ It 
wasn’t in my official capacity.” 

And then more briskly : 

” Now ! About this note — you fomid it . . .” 

But as he listened to the exporter’s story he had one car pricked 
for the sounds in the next room. She w.is telephoning again. 

“ No, monsieur. He’s engaged at the moment. This is 
Mademoiselle Anna speaking. I think I can tell you anything 
vou want to know. . . .” 

Gustave Cassin of the Etoile Polaire was never heard of again. 
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THE GUINGUETTE BY THE SEINE 


CHAPTER I 

A FLAT-BRIMMED^ TOP-HAT 

A RADIANT late afternoon. An almost treacly sunshine 
oozing through the peaceful streets on the left bank of the 
Seine. An easy-going gaiety shining in every face, and 
echoing in each familiar sound. 

There arc days like that. Days when existence is less 
commonplace than usual, days when trivial gestures seem 
somehow charged with vitality, and passers-by on the pave- 
ment or passengers in trams are invested with some heightened 
personality. 

It was the 27th of June. When Maigret reached the gate 
of the Same he found the policeman on guard gazing foohshly 
at a little white cat wliich was playing with the dog from the 
dairy over the way. 

Tncre are days when footsteps strike a more sonorous note. 
Maigret’s did, as he crossed tne ’mmense courtyard to dis- 
appear through a doorway on the other side. 

At the end of a long corridor he asked a warder : 

“ Has he been told? ” 

“ Not yet.” 

A key turned in a lock. A bolt shot back. A very clean cell 
with a very high ceiling. A man, who rose to his feet, whilf 
by his face he seemed uncertain what expression to adopt. 

“ Well, Lenoir? You all right? ” 

The prisoner nearly smiled, but his features hardened as an 
idea flashed through his mind. He frowned mistrustfully, 
and for a few second his mouth was drawn into a snarl ; then 
he shrugged his shoulders and held out his hand. 

“ I sec,” he said. 

“What?” 

A cynical smile. 
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*’ Come on ! You nccdn t play that game with me. If 
youVe come, it’s . . 

“ It’s because I’m going on leave tomorrow, and . . 

Lenoir laughed dryly. He was tall and young, with dark 
hair combed back from the forehead, well-cut features, and 
fine chestnut-coloured eyes. His neat black moustache showed 
tip the wliiteness of his teeth, whicli were sharp as a rodent’s. 
“ Very kind of you, Monsieur k cormnissaire. , . 

He stretched, yawned, and put down the lid of the lavatory 
pan, which stood gaping in a comer of the cell. 

“ I wasn’t expecting visitors. . . .” 

Then suddenly, looking Maigrct straight in the eye : 

They’ve turned it down, haven’t they? ” 

No use trying to break to the news gently. He had under- 
stood. He started pacing up and down the cell. 

I knew they would. ... So when is it? . . . Tomorrow? ” 
AU the same, the voice faltered ever so slightly over that 
last word, and the eyes greedily drank in the daylight that 
came tlirough the narrow window high up on tlie wall. 

At the same moment, people sitting ii: front of the cafes were 
scanning their evening papers, in which it was announced : 

The President of the Republic has refused his consent to the 
reprieve of Jean Lenoir, the yoitn^ riu^ilcadcr of the Belleville 
gan^- The execution will UiUe place at dawn tomorrow. 


It was Maigret himself who, three montlis before, had put 
his hand on Lenoir in a hotel in the Rue Saint-Antoinie. It 
had been touch and go. Another second, and the gangster’s 
revolver would have been pointing at the pit of his stomach 
instead of at the floor. 

That, however, was all in the day’s work, and the inspector 
bore him no grudge. On the contrary, he had taken rather 
a fancy to him. Partly because Lenoir was young. No more 
than twenty-two, though he had been sentenced heaven 
knows how often since his fifteenth birthday. But still more 
because be was game. 

The crime had not been done single-handed. Two others 
of the gang had, in fact, probably played a more active part in 
the hold-up than he had. They had both been arrested. 
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But Lenoir had taken the whole thing on his own shoulders. 
The police had tricep to get at him from every angle, but h« 
had steadily refused to rise to any bait. 

And there was no pose about liim, no swagger. Nor did 
lie take the pathetic line and blame circumstances or soda] 
injustice for his own misdemeanours. 

“ You win ! ” was all he’d said. 

Now it was all over. Or rather it soon would be. That 
sun which streaked diagonally across one of the cell walls 
had only to peep over the horizon next morning. . . . 

And, in spite of Iiimsclf, Lenoir’s hand felt the back of his 
neck. His face turned a shade paler. 

“ It doesn’t feel too good,” he sneered. 

Then, in a sudden outburst of rancour ; 

“ If only all the others came too. There are plenty who 
deserve it just as much as I do.” 

Still walking up and down, he shot a shrewd glance at 
Maigret. 

“ All right, old chap ! No need to prick your cars! I'm 
not giving anybody away. . . . Not but what I wouldn’t like 
to. . . .” 

Maigret avoided looking at him. He could feel the con- 
fession coming, but he knew very well tliat Lenoir would 
shy off at the least thing — a word of misplaced sympathy or 
the slightest display of eager interest. 

*■ Of course you wouldn’t knov. the Guiu^uette a Deux Sous. 

. . . One of tliose riverside places where you can sit and booze 
in tlie garden. Just like any other gnmguc'‘‘‘, for that matter. 
No reason why you should know it. Bui if you ever fetch 
up there, you’ll rim into someone who’d fit just as well as I 
sliall on tliat macliine of yours tomorrow. . . .” 

Quite imablc to keep still, he went on pacmg up and down. 
It was the only sign ot his inward commotion. Maigret wa* 
fascinated. 

“ But you won’t. . . . And you’ll never catch him. . . . 
Look here I Witliout spilling any beans I can tell you a little 
story. ... I don’t know why it comes back to me all of a 
sudden. Perhaps because it belongs to the days when I was 
new to die business. I suppose I was about sixteen. . . . 
There were two of us. We used to go round the b.us and 
cheap dancing-places together. My pal’s in a sanatorium 
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now — ^that is, if he’s still alive. He was coughing^his lungs 
up even in those days.” 

Why was he saymg all this? Perhaps Jic needed to talk, to 
prove he was still alivc_ himself, to prove he was stiU a 

rustic ■ • • 

“One night — it must have been about one o’clock . . . wc 
were strolling along a street— just an ordinary street: you 
don’t need to know the name. . . . Some distance ahead a 
door opened. There was a car standing by the kerb. And 
a chap came out of the house, pushing another in front of 
him. No, pushing’s the wrong word. Imagine a chap 
arm-in-arm with a tailor’s dummy, or as if he was giving a 
helping hand to a fellow who was soused. ... He shoved mm 
into the back of die car, and then took the wheel. . . . 

“ I caught my pal’s eye, and by the time the car had 
started the two of us were on the rear bumper. They used 
to call me ‘ the cat,’ and it wasn’t a bad name cither. . . . 

“ Well, off we drove. The chap took us all over the shop. 
Seemed to be looking for somctmng. More than once he 
turned and went back. But as soon as he struck the Canal 
Saint-Martin we tumbled to it. I don’t need to tell you 
what he was up to the time he opened the door and shut 
it again ; and the carcass was m the ditch . . . 

“ A mce clean ^b. The bloke’s pockets must have been 
full of lead, for he didn’t float a second. The only thmg 
that rather spoilt it was our being there. 

“ A wink from Victor, and wc were hanging on to the car 
again. We thouglit the chap would be a mcc one to have the 
address of. He stopped in tnc Place de la Repubhque, where 
there was a cafe still open, and swallowed down a glass of 
rum. Then he put his car away m a garage and went home, 
we saw a light go on in one of tne flats, so we had no difficulty 
in finding him again. . . . 

“ For two years we squeeezed him, Victor and me. We 
were new to it, and we were frightened of asking too much. 
• . . A few hundred francs at a time, no more. , . . 

“ Then one day we found he’d flown. Clean gone. We 
couldn’t find a trace of him. . . . And then — would you 
believe it? — if I didn’t run slap into him at the Guinguette 
h Deux Sous. That was three months ago— and the chap 
didn’t even recogmze me.” 
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Lenoir sgat. AntnmaticaUy he put a hand to his pocket 
for a cigarette. 

“ When a bloke s in my place,” he muttered, “ they might 
at least let him smoke ! ” 

Maigret was staring at the bed. In a voice tliat was as 
indifferent as he could make it he asked : 

“ But you never knew who it was — the man whose 
body . . . ? ” 

“ Funnily enough, we did. But there’s no need for me to 
tell vou.” 

The ray of sunshine had disappeared from the wall. Steps 
could be heard approaching in the corridor. 

“ Don’t tliink I’m wanting to make myself out any better 
than I am. But that chap I’ve been talking about would do 
very well in my place on the . . 

They almost spurted out: beads of sweat on Lenoir’s 
forehead. His legs went limp. He sat down on the edge of 
tlie bed. 

“You’d better leave me,” he sighed. “Or rather, no! 
. . . Perhaps I could do with a bit of company today. Better 
keep talking. . . . Would you like me to tell you about 
Marcelle? The woman who . . 

The door opened. The condemned man’s lawyer hesi- 
tated at the signt of Maigret. He had twisted his face into 
a professional smile. He was wondering how to break it 
gently to his client that his last ho^ had gone. 

“ I just looked in to talk tilings over . . .” he began 
evasively. 

“ You can chuck that ! ” snapped Lenoir. 

Then to Maigret : 

“ Good-bye, Monsieur le commissaire. I don’t suppose we’ll 
be seeing much more of each other. . . . No hard feelings ! 
everybody to his trade. . . . And, by the way, I shouldn’t 
waste time looking for that fellow. Even if you found him, 
he’s probably as smart as you arc by this tim*^. . . 

Maigret held out his hand. lie saw tiiv man’s nostrils 
quiver. There were beads of sweat on the little black mous- 
tache too, and two sharp canines were biting into the lower lip. 

“ One way or another,” said Lenoir with a forced lau^h. 
“ what does it mat;ter? Tliis way ... or typhoid. . . . ’ 
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Maigret didn’t go away, after all. At the last moment his 
holiday was postponed by a ticklish case concer&ing forged 
bonds. He was at it night and day ana hadn’t much time to 
think of the Guinguette « Deux Sous. All the same, he didn’t 
forget it, and one day at die Quai des Orfevres he mentioned 
the place to one of his colleagues. 

“ On the Seine, you say? Never heard of it. Would it 
be upstream or downstream? ” 

But Maigret couldn’t even tell liim that much. 

Lenoir had been sixteen at the time, or so he’d said. That 
would m.ikc it six ycais ago. And one evening when 
Maigret was waiting for a report to come m, he whiled away 
the time turning over the criminal records of diat year. 

People had disappeared, as they always did. The only sen- 
sational case was that of a woman’s body cut in pieces, the 
head of wdiich was never found. As for the Canal Saint- 
Martin, it Iiad produced a crop of six corpses that year. 

The forged bonds gave more and more trouble, and then, 
when the case was finally wound up, the inspector hurried 
oiFto Alsace w'itli Madame Maigret, who always spent one 
of the summer months there widi her sister. 

He only spent a couple of days there himself, but he 
promised to take his holiday as soon as possible — or at any 
rate a week-end. 

Day by day, Paris emptied. The asphalt grew softer and 
softer under foot. Pedestrians chose the shady side of the 
street, and the terraces of tlic cafes were full to overflowing. 

A fortnight slipped by, and Maigret v/as still pottering 
about, squaiing up die arrears of work that had accumulated 
during the forged bonds case. At last Madame Maigret sent 
a telegram : 

Expecting you without fail Sunday. Love Jiom all. 

So on Saturday — it was the 26di of July — he ddied up his 
desk, and told them in the office that he’d be out of town 
till late Monday night. 

As he picked up his bowler, his eye hghted on die brim 
where the ribbon was worn through. As a matter of fact, 
it had been like that for weeks, and Madame Maigret had 
told him at least half a dozen times to buy a new one. 
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“ If you go about like that much longer, they’ll be giving 
you coppeft in the street.” 

Catching sight of s^hatter’s in the Boulevard-Saint-Martin, 
he went in, and began trying on bowlers, all of which were 
too small for him. 

“ You’ll find this one just right, sir,” the measly little shop- 
assistant kept repeating. 

Maigret was never more unliappy than when trying on 
clothes. In utter misery he stared into the glass, waiting for 
more bowlers to be brought him. 

Bcliirfd him, in the mirror, he could see a man’s back, and , 
a head on which was perched a rather old-fashioned top-liat. 
As the man was in rough tweeds, the (.ffect was decidedly 
ridiculous. 

” Haven’t you anytliing older still? I’m not really going 
to wear it. . . .” 

Gloomily Ma.igret wondered how much longer he was to 
be kc^t waiting. 

” It s only a joke. The whole thing’s a rag. Wc’rc staging 
a village marriage at a place we go to, the Gtihtguette a Deux 
Sous. Just between friends — and we’re all taking a part. 
Bride, bridesmaids, and all the rest of it. I’m to be the 
mayor. So you see the style of dung I want? ” 

The customer chuckled. He was a man about tliirty-five, 
hale and hearty, who would be taken anywhere for a prosper- 
ous business man. 

” For instance, if you had one with a flat brim . . .” 

“ I think we’ve got just the dung you want. If you 
wouldn’t mind waiting a moment. I’ll gv up to the work- 
shop.” 

Another pile of bowlers. The first Maigret tried fitted 
him perfectly, but he was no longer in a hurry. In fact, h^ 
only made his final choice Just in time to follow the other 
customer out of the shop. He hailed a passing taxi, in case 
It should be ncce‘'Sary. 

It was. For the other dived into a car d 't was standing 
by the side of the road, started it up, and drove off towards 
the Rue Viellc-du-Temple. 

Here he stopped at a second-hand shop. Old clothes and 
bric-k-brac. llic typical hrocanteur. It wa« half an hour 
before he emerged with a large flat cardboard box which 
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obviously contained the suit that was to go with the flat> 
brimmea top-hat. 

The Cliamps-Elysecs, then the Avenhc dc Wagram. The 
next stop was at little bar at a street comer, where he only 
spent a bare five minutes, returning to the car accompanied 
by a jolly-faced, buxom little woman who by her looks was 
just on the right side of thirty. 

Twice Maigret had looked at his watch. He had already 
missed die train he’d intended catching. And now the next 
would be leaving in a quarter of an hour. But he shrugged 
his shoulders and answered the driver’s enquiring lodk with : 

" Go on. Keep them in sight.” 

It was pretty well what he expected : the car stopped next 
in front of a tall building in the Avenue Niel. The couple 
disappeared through the entrance. After waiting a quarter 
of an hour, Maigret followed, reading as he passed the words 
on the brass plate : 

Bachelor apartments by the month or by the Jay. 

A perfumed manageress was sitting in the little office, 
which smelt of middle-class adultery. 

” Police Judiciaire / . . . The couple that’s just gone in? . . .” 

" What couple? ” 

But she soon gave up stalling. 

“ Most respectable people — both of them married. They 
come twice a Week.” 

When he went out, the inspector looked through the car 
window at the little brass plate, the plaque d’identite, that bears 
the owner’s name and address. 

Marcel Basso 
32 Quai d’Austcrlitz 
Paris 

The warm air was stagnant. The buses and trams tliat fed 
the stations were packed. Taxis had deck-chairs on their 
roofs, fishing-rods protruding from their windows, and a 
heap of luggage by the driver’s side. 

The glistening asphalt reflected a 
cafe terrace a clatter of saucers. . . . 

“ Exactly four weeks,” mused Maigret, ‘ ‘ since Lenoir was . . 
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It hadn’t aroused mucli interest. Just an everyday matter— 
a profcssiohal criminal meeting a professional death. Maigret 
remembered his queering nostrils and the neat little black 
moustache. He looked at his watch and sighed. 

Too late now to think of joining his wife. She and her 
sister would walk down to meet the last train, and the latter 
would not fail to mutter : 

“ There you are ! Always the same ! ” 

The taxi-driver was reading a paper. The top-hat cus- 
tomer came out first, looking to see the coast was clear 
before beckoning to his companion, who remained inside. 

Tliey stopped in the Place des Tcrncs. Through the rear 
window the couple could be seen kissing. Then the woman 
hailed a passing taxi, and jumped in, only letting go of the 
man’s hand at the very last moment. 

The car drove on. 

“ Do you still want me to follow? ” 

“ You may as well, while you’re about it.” 

It wasn’t very interesting. But at any rate he’d found 
somebody who knew the Guinquette a Deux Sous. 

Quai a’Austerlitz. A huge board, on which was painted ; 

Marcel Basso 

Coal and Coke Merchant and Importer 
Wholesale and Retail 
Special Summer Prices 

A yard surrounded by a blackened fence. Opposite, on the 
other side of the road, there were cranes on the quay, barges 
lying alongside, and another board bea» ’g Marcel Basso’s 
name. A neap of coal that bad just been unloaded. . . . To 
one side of the coal-merchant’s yard stood a large private 
house in villa style. Monsieur Basso parked his car, looke^ 
down to make sure there was no hair or powder on his 
clothes and went in. 

Maigret next caught sight of him through a wide-open 
window on the first floor. He was witl' . tall, fair, good- 
looking woman. They were talking eagerly and laughing. 
Monsieur Basso tried on the top-hat again in front of the glass. 

They seemed to be packing. A white-aproned maid kept 
coming in and out of tlic room. 

A quarter of an hour later- -it had gone five — the whole 
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household appeared at the front door. First of all a boy of 
ten, carrying an airgun. Then the secant, Mdnsicur and 
Madame Basso, the gardener with the luggage. 

The whole scene was brimming with good-humour. The 
whole of Pans, for that matter. Cars passed constantly, head- 
ing for the country. At the Gare di Lyons, where they were 
running double services, engines whistled wildly. 

Madame Basso took the seat next her husband’s. The boy 
got in at the back, with the luggage, and lowered both of the 
windows. 

The car was nothing grand. Just a good, ordinary, dark 
blue car like a thousand others. It must have been purchased 
quite recently. 

A few minutes later they were driving along towards 
Villcneuve-Snnt-Gcorges, after which they took the Corbcil 
road. On the otlicr side of Corbcil they turned olF into a 
low-lymg narrow road that ran beside the river. 

Mon Loiur. 

That’s what it was called, the Bassos’ villa, which over- 
looked a stretch of the river between Morsang and Sci icport. 
A newly built house, the brickwork bright red, the paintwork 
unw eathcred. The flowers in the garden seemed to have been 
washed that inonung. 

A little whitc-painted jetty with a spring-board. A couple 
of boats mooiea to die river-bank. 

“ Do you know tins part^ ” Maigrct asked the driver. 

!! A bit.” 

Is there any place to put up at^ ” 

“ At the Vicux GarfOfi. That’s in Morsang. . . . Andtliere’s 
a place in Semeport. Chez Marins — I dunk that’s the name.” 

And the Gum^uette a Deux Sotis^ ” 

The driver shook his head. Never hcird of it. 

The taxi couldn’t stay there mucli longer without attracting 
attention. The Bassos’ car liad already disgorged its load. 
In less dian ten minutes after their arrival Madame Basso 
appeared in the garden in sailor clothes of rcd-browii canvas, 
or toile de ConcarneaUy and an American sailor cap. 

Her husband, on the other hand, was m a hurry to get into 
Ids fancy-dress. He appeared at a window, buttoned up in 
an impossible frock-coat and with the flat-brimmed top-hat 
on his head 



" what do you say to that? ” he called out. 

“ You haven’t forgotten the sash, I hope? ” 

“What sash?” 

“ Doesn’t a mayor wear a rcd-white-and-blue sash, 
silly’ . . ” 

Coats glided by lazily on the river. Far away m the 
distance a tug blew a long blast on its siren. The sun was 
just sinking into the trees on the hill downstream. 

“ Make it the Vteux Garmon,” said Maigret. 

A dozen cars were parked to one side, while behmd the mn 
was a wide terrace on tlie river-bank. Boats of every 
description m the water below. 

“ Do you want me to wait’ ” 

“ I’ll let you know 

The first person he met was a womnn, dressed all in white 
and with a wreath of orange-blossom on her head. She was 
running for all she was worth, and nearly went full tilt into 
the inspector. A young man m batlung-costume was chasing 
her Botli were convulsed with laughter. 

Othi is in th.. garden were watching the scene. One 
shouted out 

“ Now then * Don’t go maulmg the bride ’ ” 

“ At any rate till the wedding’s over,” cried another. 

The bride stopped, panting for breath, and Maigret at once 
recognized the lady who twice a week paid flying visits to the* 
Avenue Niel accompanied by h. isicur Basso. 

A man m a green rowmg-boat was putting away his fishing- 
gcar, lus forehead wrinkled as though he w is engaged on some 
difficult and arduous task 

Another young ni ui came out of the inn, ordering drinks 
over his shoulder ' 

Ctnq Pun hL . . Cinq. . . .” 

His face was covered with g'^ease-paint. He was got up 
to play the part of a coarse-gramed, boisterous, spotty 
peasant. ‘ 

“ Do I look all light’ ” 

“ No. You ought to have had red hair.” 

A car drew up The people who alighted were already - 
dressed for tlie village wedding. One wqman wore a puce 
silk dress wliicli trailed .along the ground. Her husband had 
stuffed a cushion under his waistcoat to give himself a paunch, 
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across it, in place of a watch-chain, lay a length of chain 
cable borrowed from a boat. 

The sun’s rays had turned red. Hardly a leaf stirred in the 
evening stillness. 

' "Wl len are tlie brakes coming ? ” 

Maigret wandered round, not knowing quite what to do 
with himself 

“ What about the Bassos? ” 

“ They overtook us on the road.” 

Suddenly Maigret found another member of the party 
standing right in front of him. A m.in in the early thirties, 
though already almost completely bald. A face like a 
clown’s. A gleam of sardonic humour sparkled in liis eye. 
When he spoke, it was with a strong English accent. 

“Just the man we want ! ” he said, looking at Maigret. 

“ What for? ” asked someone. 

“ What’s he look like ? . . . A notary, of course ! No one 
seems to have thought of the marriage contract.” 

Then, turning to Maigret witli tbc easy familiarity of a 
drunkard, he went on : 

“You’ll be our notary, won’t you, old boy? . . . Come 
on. We’re going to have a grand time. But first of all you 
must have a drink.” 

And he led Maigret off by the arm amid general laughter, 
while one woman muttered : 

“ Really ! . . . James ! . . . He’s got the cheek of the 
devil.” 

But James seemed to take it very easily in his stride. With 
an air of casual intimacy he swept Maigret indoors and into 
the bar. 

Ten minutes later, Maigret found a pretext to sneak out 
fkd pay oflfhisitaxi. 


CHAPTER n 

THE WEDDING-FEAST 

On his arrival at the Guinguette a Deux Sous, Maigret had only 
been mildly interested in what he was doing. The case 
hadn’t clicked. Following Monsieur Basso, he had known 
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that ten tOaone he was on a wild-goose chase. At the Vieux 
Garmon he had looked round him dully, without experiencing^ 
that sudden spurt of interest which meant that some intmdve 
nostril had picked up a trail. 

Nor did his clinking glasses with James succeed in plunging 
lum mto the atmosphere of a case. The curtain hadn’t gone 
up, and his spirit remained aloof as he watched the rest of the 
party assemble, while fresh costumes, each more absurd than 
the last, were proudly displayed to guffaws or spluttermgs of 
laughter. The Bassos had jomed up, their boy, as a carrot- 
haircd village idiot, being the biggest lut of all. 

“ Don’t worry about them,” said Jam^s each time Maigret 
turned round. “ They’re happy enough — though mey 
haven’t jiad a dozen drinks betv cen them ' ” 

Two old-fashioned brakes drove up. More laughter, 
jostling, and nudging as the party scrambled in. Maigret 
took the seat tliat was offered him by James’ side. The inn- 
keeper, his wife, and all the servants crowded round the 
entrance to the Vteux Gar f on to give them a suitable send-off 

The sunset had given place to a bluish twilight. On the 
other side of the river stood peaceful country-houses, whose 
lighted windows shimmered through the dusk. 

The brakes trundled along the narrow road. Almost 
grudgingly, the inspector’s eye took in the faces around him. 
The coachman, the butt of a o-ood deal of raillery, who 
laughed back rather sourly; a gi.i made up as Becassme, the 
proverbial litde slavey, up from the country, who was prac- 
tising a local accent; a grey-haircd genr’’man, got up as a 
grandmother. 

It was .altogether a strange turn-out, so unexpected as to be 
rather confusing. It was difficult to bung these pe^le into 
focus, and Maigret could only make the vaguest or guessdT 
as to what sort of people they were m everyday life. 

“ That’s my wife, sitting over there,” said James, pointmg 
to the plumpest of the women, who wore aggerated legrof 
mutton sleeveSi 

He said it m a voice of resignation, and the twinkle in his 
eye grew for a moment sad. 

Tncy sang. As they drove through Seineport, people 
rushed out on to their doorsteps to see them pass. Little boys 
ran after them, cheering and waving. 
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The drivers reined in, and tliey crossed the bridge at a walk. 
An innkeeper’s sign-board was just visiWe in tlic mling light. 

Eugene Rougier — Dchitant. 

A tiny httle house, all wliitc, squeezed in between die 
towing-path and the hillside. The lettering on the sign-board 
was primitive to a degree. As they came closer, they could 
hear snatches of music, punctuated by giinding and squeaking. 

What was it that suddenly brought tlic “ dick ” ? Maigret 
couldn’t have told you himself. Was it die litdc white house, 
so humble, widi its two lighted windows, contrasting with 
this sudden faracal invasion ? 

Or was It the couple that came forvvard to inspect the 
weddmg-party ? The man w as a young factory-hand. With 
him a pretty girl in a pmk silk dress, her lunds on hcr^ps. . . . 

The house itself was really no more than a good-sized cot- 
tage of two rooms with the front door between them. In the 
room on the right, an old woman was fussing round the 
kitchen range. In die one on the left, Maigret caught a 
glimpse of a bed and some family portraits. 

The bar was behind. Nothing more than a large lean-to 
with one side completely open on to die garden. Tables and 
benches. A bar. An automatic piano. Lanterns. 

Some bargees were drinking at the bar. A twclvc-ycar-old 
girl was looking after the automatic piano, winding it up 
every few minutes and putting two sous in the slot. 

Yes. Whatever it was, somethmg had clicked and the case 
was on. The case of the Guinguette a Deux Sous. 

The place was soon bubbling over with exuberance. The 
^ewcomers were no sooner out of the brakes dian they 
cleared awayithe tables and started dancing. Others called 
for drinks Maigret lost sight of James for a moment, but 
he soon caught sight of him at the bar, leamng pensively over 
a Pernod. 

There were also tables under the trees m the garden. A 
waiter was laying them. The driver of one of the brakes 
sighed as he said to his mate : 

“ Let’s hope they won’t keep it up all night. . . .” 

“ Not much use hoping,’ answered the other. “ It’s 
Saturday.” 
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Maigrct vas left to himself. Standing all alone, he slowly 
turned round and surveyed his surroundings : tlie little house 
with smoke pouring out of one of the chimneys, the two 
brakes, the shed behind, tlie factory-hand out with his best 
girl, the dressed-up crowd of merry-makers. 

“ That’s it, all right,” he grunted to himself. 

A riverside inn with a garden — une j^ninguetfe. La Guin- 
guettc a Deux Sous. . . . Would that refer to the poverty of 
the place? Or to the two sous you had to put in the old 
bumble-jar when you wanted some music? 

And it was the haunt of a murderer. Had been, at any rate. 
Was he still hanging about ? That factor) hand ? A bargee ? 
Or even one of the party ? 

James, for instance, or Monsieur Basso? 

There was no electric light. The shed was ht up by two 
oil-lantcrns, and othets stood on the tables in the garden. So, 
when night fell, the scene was divided up mto patches of light 
and darkness. 

Dinner was ready, and the cry went up : 

” A table ! . . . On maiif’e ! . . .” 

But the words had little c liect. The dancing went on, while 
tliose at the bar ordered fresh drinks. Another round, a third, 
a fourth, and by the time the company were seated tlie 
majority of them were well under way. 

The innkeeper’s wife brought on *^he food and served it her- 
self, enquiring anxiously whether n was all right — the soup, 
the omelette, the rabbit. But nobody botlicred to answer her. 
As a matter of fact, what with talking, laugh' and drinking, 
few had any idea whether they were earing good food 
•or bad. 

The noise they made drowned the automatic piano that was 
still being fed with coppers, and the voices of thc%argees who 
conversed phlegmatically on the canals of Northern France 
and Belgium and the electric haulage that was being intro- 
duced at many of tlie locks. 

The factory-hand and liis girl were the only couple dancing 
now. They danced clieek to cheek, but their eyes constantly 
returned to the uproarious wedding-feast. 

Not a soul Maigret knew, not a face he had ever set eyes on 
before. On one side of him was a woman made up pre- 
posterously with a faint moustache — and not so faint, as all 
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that — ^and beauty-spots dotted about dl over hea face. She 
had promptly christened him Uncle Anhur. 

“ Pass the salt, Uncle Arthur. , . .” 

They called each other by their Christian names, they dug 
, each other in the ribs to attract attention, or kicked each other 
imder the table. Were tliey really such inHmate friends ? Or 
just a croyvd of people that had been thrown togctlier by 
chance? ' 

And what would they be in ordinary life? Maigret’s 
thoughts kept on reverting to that question. The man dressed 
up as a grandmother, for instance — what might he be ? 

Or the woman disguised as a flapper, who spoke all the time 
in a falsetto voice ? 

Well-to-do middle-class people, like Monsieur Basso — that 
seemed the most likely answer. Still, it was impossible to 
teU. ^ 

Monsieur Basso sat beside the bride. He kept his hands off 
her scrupulously, but now and again he gave her a meaning 
look whose sigmficance Maigret was possibly the only one to 
guess : 

“ We load a grand time this afternoon, didn’t we? ” 

Avenue Niel. Bachelor apartments for middle-class 
adultery. . . . 

Would her husband be amongst the party ? . . . 

Someone let off a squib. Then Bengal lights flared ‘up 
under the trees. The dancing couple stopped and, hand-in- 
hand, stared tenderly at the brightly coloured flames. And 
the girl exclaimed ; 

“It’s just like a play.’’ 

Yet it was the haunt of a murderer ! 

“ Speech ! . . . Speech ! . . . Soeech !...’’ 

With a dihghted smile on liis bps. Monsieur Basso rose. 
He bowed, he hemmed and hawed, feigning embarrassment, 
and finally began a rambling discourse, full of absurdities and 
pompous platitudes, punctuated by thunders of applause. 

Only, now and again, his eye fell on Maigret’s face, the 
only grave face at the table. And each time. Monsieur 
Basso’s eye passed on with a flicker of embarrassment that was 
no longer put on. 

And yet, after a moment, he couldn’t help looking back 
once more. 
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“ . . . and I must uk you, ladies and gentlemen, to raise 
your glasses and join me m the toast : Vtve la Martee / ** 

/ And everyone but Maigret shouted : 

“ Vtve la Marine' ” 

Everyone was standmg now. Glasses were clinked. Kisses 
were showered on the bride. With that the feast was over 
and the dancing started again. 

Maigret saw Monsieur Basso go up to James ati4 ask him 
something — m all probability ; 

“ Who is he? ” 

The answer was audible. 

“ I don’t know. . . . Just a pal . . i rattling good 
fellow.” 

The abandoned tables looked desolate now The shed, on 
the other hand, was packed with dancers Little by httle, 
quite a crowd had gathered round to watch ^rfit ^cctacle, dim 
uguies m the darkness, hardly distmguishable from the tree 
trunks. 

^Champagne corks popped. 

“ Come .and have a brandy,” said James ” I take it you’re 
not a dancer ” 

A queer chap. He had drunk enough in the course of the 
evemng to lay out five strong men, yet he wasn’t really drunk. 
He slouched along in a desultory way and with an air of 
detachment, leading Maigret into ‘■he kitchen, where he sat 
down in the landlord’s high-backea arm-chair. 

The latter’s wife was bustling to and fro * 

“ Engine ! Here * . . . They’ve ordered . ather six bottles 
of bubbly. You’d better get one of the drisers to fetch some 
■more from Corbcil.” 

A middle-aged woman, getting on for fifty. The old 
woman with the rounded back, who was wasHing up, was 
obviously her mother. 

A typical cottage interior, very poor indeed. A grand- 
father clock in carved walnut. . . . And Jam -ook the bottle 
of cognac he had ordered and filled two glasses to the 
brim. Then, stretclung out his legs, he leant back in his 
chair. 

“ Here’s to yem ! . . .” 

They couldn’t see the dancing, but they could hear it. At 
that distance the sound had fused into a compact mass of talk, 
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laughter, music, and the slip of feet. Put throi%h the open 
door, invisible in the night, the Seine frowed by. 

“ What a place ! ” sneered James. “ Everything the heart 
can desire, including plenty of dark corners to cuddle in.” 

There was something about James which told you he was 
not the man to steal a kiss m a dark corner. 

“ I don’t mind bettmg they’re at it already at the bottom of 
the garden.” 

He watched the old grandmotlier, bent over the basin of 
^^■atcr. 

“ Come on ! Let’s have a cloth.” 

And with a casual air, but with careful movements, he 
patiently dried the pile of plates and glasses, only stopphig 
fiom time to time to take a gulp of brandy. 

Now and again someone poSS^ the door. Maigret took 
advantage of a moment when James was talking to the old 
grandmother, and slipped out. He liadn’t taken ten steps 
outside when someone asked him for a light. It was the grey- 
haired man m woman’s clothes. 

” Thanks. Don’t you dance cither? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ Not like my wife. She hasn’t stopped for a second.’ 

And witli a sudden intuition, Maigret asked : 

“The bride?” 

‘‘Yes. And if she stands about afterwards, she’ll be sure to 
catch cold.” 

He sighed. He was absurd, with his middle-aged man’s 
face over an old lady’s tight bodice and full skirt. 

Once more Maigret wondered wliat he did for a hving, and 
what he looked like in his everyday clotlics. To sound him,* 
he asked : 

‘‘ I can’t help feeling we’ve met before. . . .” 

” I was just thinking the same. Where could it have 
been? ... Or perhaps you’ve come to my shop. A hosioc^s 
on the Grands Boulevards. ...” 

‘‘ Perhaps. . . .” 

His wife was making more noise tlian any two others. She 
was as tight as a lord. She was dancing with Basso, and was 
clinging to him in such a way tliat Maigret turned his head 
away. 

‘‘ A queer little girl,” sighed her husband. 
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Licde girL indeed ! A full-bodied woman of twenty-eight 
or nine, with sensual |ips and a challenging eye, who seemed 
utterly abandoned to her partner. 

' “ 'S^cn she once gets going, she’s altogether wild,” sighed 

her husband. 

Maigret looked hard at him. Was the hosier angry with 
his wife or proud of her ? 

Suddenly there were shouts. Tlic party was being called 
together for the fin.il ceremony of conducting the married 
couple to the bridal chamber. There was a hunt for the 
bridegroom, who was at last discovered at the far end of 
the garden. 

The bridal chamber was a little outliouse beyond the shed. 
The door was opened. Maigrct kept one eye on the real 
husband, who looked on, sinking. 

“ First of all, the garter * said someone. 

The rite was observed. It was Monsieur Basso who re- 
moved it, cut it into small pieces, handing one to each member 
of the gang as a souvenir. Then bride and bridegroom were 
^pushed into the outhouse and the door was locked. 

“ She loves a rag of tliis sort,” said tlie hosier. “ Arc you 
married too? ” 

“Me?.. Yes.” 

” But your wife’s not here, is she? ” 

” No. She’s away in the countrv.” 

" Does she like young people toe . ” 

Maigret couldn’t make out whether the other was pulhng 
his leg or speaking seriously. A minute or two later he 
slipped away. Crossing the garden, he saw the factory- 
hand and his girl standing behind a tree bush, locked in each 
other’s arms. 

In the kitchen, James was still drying glasses, while he never 
stopped emptying others. At the same time he was having a 
qiuct, homely chat with the old grandmother. 

,5 *What are they up to now? ” he asked Maigret. ” Have 
you seen my wife ? ” 

. ( “ I didn’t notice her.” 

” She’s fat enough.” 

The end came almost abruptly. It must have been round 
about one in the morning. Someone whispered to his neigh- 
bour that it was time to think of going. The neighbour said 
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the same to someone else. A man was being sick near the 
river-bank. The bride and bridegro<^ had lohg ago been 
released. Only a few of the younger ones were still dancing. 

One of the drivers went to find James. 

“ Are you going to be much longer? My old woman’s 
been expecting me for the last hour, and . . 

“ Oh ! So you’re married too? ” 

James gave the signal. The party was rounded up, and the 
brakes trundled homewards. Some nodded in their scats, 
while others kept the ball rolling, singing and laugliing, 
though with ebbing gusto. 

■ They passed a group of sleeping barges. Far off a train 
whistled. 

The Bassos were put down at their door. The hosier and 
his wife had already been dropped at Scineport. A woman 
was scolding her drunken husband in an undertone : 

“ I’ll tell you about it tomorrow. I saw what you did. . . . 
It’s no use arguing. I simply shan’t listen. . . .” 

The sky was studded witli stars, which were reflected by the 
river. At die Vieux Garfon, all was asleep. Hand-shakes all' 
round. 

“ Sailing tomorrow? ” 

I think we’re going fisliing.” 

“ Good night.” 

A long passage. A row of bedrooms. Maigret asked 
James : 

” Is there one for me? I didn’t book one. . . .” 

Take any. The first empty one you come to. If you 
don’t find one, you can share mine.” 

Lights were switched on. Boots and shoes thrown on the 
floor. Bed-springs creaking. Lights switched off. 

A lot of loud whispering in one of the rooms. No doubt 
the woman who had something to tell her husband. . . . 


It was eleven o’clock in the morning, the day hot and 
sunny. The party had reverted once more to their normal 
selves, and Maigret had no longer to make an effort to see 
through their disguise. Waitresses in black dresses and white 
aprons bustled about on the terrace laying the tables. 

People lounged in deck-chairs or wandered from group to 
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group. Some were kOl in pyjmnas, some in saflor tnKisers; 
the remainder being §>r the most part in flannels. 

“ Mouth like the bottom of a parrot-<cage? ” 

“ Not so bad as all that. What about yours? *’ 

Some were away fishing; others haa already returned. 
Some were saihng, some were rowing. 

The hosier was m a well-cut grey flannel suit. Obviously a 
man who set great store by bemg well groomed. Seeing 
Maigret, he walked up to him. 

“ Allow me to introduce myself— Monsieur Feinsteii 
I mentioned my shop yesterday, but I trade under the name or 
Marcel.” 

“ Did yofi have a good night? ” 

Anyoiing but ! As I expected, my wife was taken ill. 
It’s the same every time. And she knows perfectly well she 
has a weak heart.” 

He wasn’t altogether natural. He seemed to be watching 
Maigret’s reactions as he went on : 

Have you seen her this morning? ” 

He looked round, finally spotting her in a saihng-boat with 
four or five others dressed m bathing-costumes. Monsieur 
Basso was at the helm. 

“Is this your first visit to Morsang? A charming spot.. 
It’ll grow on you — ^you’ll see. We have the place practit^y 
to ourselves. The same crowd co' e every week-end. Do 
you play bridge? ” 

*• A bit.” 

“ We shall be playing later on. You * now Monsieui 
Basso, I suppose ? One of the biggest coal-mcrcliants in Paris. 
.•Such a nice fellow. That’s his own boat he’s sailmg. His 
wife’s wild about every kind of sport.” 

“And James?” i 

“ I bet he’s having a Pernod — and not lih first either. It’s i 
Uves for. Dreadful when it catches them so young. . . . 
He CQuld luve made a career for himself if ^ ’d taken the 
tfouUe. He works in an EngUsh bank in the Place Venddme. 
iHenty of betttt jobs have been offered him, but he’s always 
turned them oown. No ambition whatever. They finish 
work at the bank at five, and that suits him down to the 
ground. The rest of the day, Ik’s bar-crawling. You can 

generally find him in one of me cafes in die Rue Royale *’ 
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“ And diat young chap — the tall onel " 

“ Son of a jeweller.” 

“ And the man fishing over there? ” 

" A builder. He’s the keenest fisherman of the lot. Fish?* 
ing, boatmg, swimmmg, bridge . . those ar^ the chief 

occupations here. We’re a very happy familyT" Most of 
them stay here, but a few of us have our own villas or bun- 
galows. Ours is at Seincport ” 

A long stretch of the river was visible, and just where it 
turned was tlie little white house, behind which was the shed 
with the automatic piano 

“ Do you often go to die Gmnguctte a D^ux Sous‘d ” 

“ Yes. We’ve been gomg there for nearly two years now. 
It was a discovery of James’ Before that, it was only fre- 
quented by bargees and the working-class people of Corbeil, 
who used to dance there on Sundays The sort of place James 
likes. He used to slink off there all by lumsclf when he was 
fed up with the others. Then one day they found him there. 
And they started dancing, and somehow the place took on. 
So much so that we’ve pretty well bought the place up. Not 
many of the old customers go there now . 

A waitress passed with a tray loaded with drinks The 
mlash of someone diving into the river. A smell of frying 
floated from the kitchen. 

And diere, at the bend of the river, a column of smoke rose 
from the chimney of the little wlnte house Maigrct thought 
of Jean Lenoir ' the little black moustache, the sharp teeth, 
the quivering nostrils Jean Lenoir, who had tried to walk 
his feelmgs off by pacmg up and down his cell. What was it 
he had said^ 

” If only all the others came too There are plenty that deserved 

it just as much as I do.” 

But the next morning he had been alone Nobody had 
kept him company. Nobody from the Gumguette ^ Deux 
Sous. . . . 

And in spite of the midday summer heat Maigret was con- 
scious of a sudden chill, and it was with different eyes that he 
looked at this well-groomed hosier smoking a gold-tipped 
agarette. Then he turned towards the boat which Basso was 
just brmging alongside. Its half-naked occupants jumped 
ashore and gaily greeted the others. 
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“ May I intro(lu|e you? said Feinstcin. “ I’m afraid 1 
don’t kndfv your nane. Monsieur . . . ? ” 

“ MsS%Kt,Jbnctionmire. . . 

An omdal. He hadn’t lied. The business was gone 
through quite ceremoniously. There were bows-and mur- 
murs of “ enchant^" and “ tout le plaisir est pour moi.” 

“ You were with us last night, weren’t you? It went ofi 
splendidly, don’t yoii tliink so? Will you be joining in the 
bridge this afternoon? ” 

A thin yoimg man plucked Monsieur Feinstein by the sleeve 
and drew him aside. A whispered conversation followed that 
was not lost on Maigret. '^c hosier’s face clouded, then a 
frightened look came into it. Furtively, he eyed the inspector 
from head to foot. It cost him an effort to regain his 
composure. 

The whole group had wandered over to the tables on the 
terrace. 

“ What are we having? . . . Pernods all round? Hallo! 
j Where’s James? ” 

' In spite of the effort he was making, Monsieur Feinstein 
could not altogether hide his nervousness. He redoubled his 
attentions to Maigret. 

“ Is that all right for you? ... A Pernod? ” 

“ Anything you like. It’s all the same to me.” 

” You’re not . . . ? ” began Feinstein, but he thought better 
of it and broke off, staring hard r, the other bank of the river 
a', though something had attracted liis attention. Then he 
tJ icd again from another angle : 

“ It’s odd you should have stumbled on dorsang. . . 

“ Yes, it’s odd,” Maigret agreed. 

The drinks were served. Conversation struck up on all 
sides. Madame Feinstein’s foot was touching Monsieur 
Basso’s and her bright eyes were fixed on him almost con- 
tinuously. 

“ A lovely day. But, of course, it spoils the fishing. The 
water’s too clear. ...” 

The air was sultry and rather oppressive. Maigret’s 
thoughts reverted to Lenoir’s cell, and the ray of sunshine 
striking high up on the wall. And Lenoir had walked and 
walked, as Uiou'gh to forget that he soon would walk no more. 

Maigret’s eye fell weightily on each in turn of the people 
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i|t^g round him. Oa M«msieur Ba$^, the fao^r, the 
i^der, on young men and young Wb^ and lastly on 
fames, who at that moment came up to join them. 

One after tlie other he tried to picture them by the Canal 
Saint Martin, pitching a weighted hody into the water. 

“ Your health ! ” said Monsieur Fcinstein, with his most 
engaging smile. 


CHAPTER III 

BEHIND THE GUINGUETTE 

Maigret had lundi on the terrace at a table by himself. But 
the others were all round him and the conversation was 
general. He had them pretty well placed by now. The bulk 
of them were shopkeepers, small manufacturers, and so on. 
The only ones not in business were an engineer and a doctor. 

They were not rich, but comfortably off. All worked for 
(heir living, and the Saturday afternoon and Sunday were die 
most any of them had in the way of leisiure. 

Practically every family had a boat of some sort, and almost 
all were more or less enthusiastic about fishing. Twenty-four 
hours a week they would lay their work aside to wander 
about in fiaimels or toile de Concarneau, barefoot or in sandals. 

Everything nautic4 .was fasliionablc here, and some of 
them even simulated the rolling gait of old sea-dogs. Some 
of the younger people Were single, but the majority were 
married couples. Between them reigned that almost exag- 
gerated familiarity wliich prevails in a common gang. ' 

James was the most popular. In fact, in his casual, easy- 
going way,- he even seemed to hold the gang together. 
Whenever he showed his brick-red face and dreamy eyes, 
there would be good-humoured laughter and jocular backchat. 

“ Here’s James. How’s things, James? Mouth like the 
bottom of a parrot-cage ? ” 

“ Never! If ji’s a bit sdeky sometimes, it’s soon cleaned 
up with a CDi^. of Penuiii^. . . .” 

The previp^' night’s ftree was the chief topic of coni^ersa- 
tion. The chap who’d been sick was teased unmerq&Uy. 
So was another who had nearly fallen into the river. 
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Mainei accepfed as a member of the patty. Alt tbe ' 
same, he dt^’t quite felong. The evemiig before, diey had 
called him Uncle Arthur, while now they inspected him out 
of the comer of an eye. Not that he was left m the cold. 
Every now and again a phrase would be addressed to him 
out of politeness. 

“ Are you a fisherman too ? . . 

The Bassos were lunching at home. Indeed, all who had 
villas to go to had disappeared. It divided the gang mto two 
sections : diose who had villas, and tliose who stayed at the 
inn. The Feinsteins had a villa. 

About two o’clock the hosier returned. He went straight 
up to Maigret, whom he seemed to have taken under his wu^. 

“ We’re playing bridge at the Bassos’. They’re expecting 
you too.” 

“ Do you always play at their house? ” 

“ No In fact, it should have been at ours today. But out 
maid’s ill, so we cried off . . . Are you coming, James? ” 
Yes. But I dunk I’ll sail. There’s a bit of a breeze again 

^ iOW. 

The Bassos’ villa was less than three-quarters of a mile 
upstream. Maigret and Femstein went on foot. Others 
sailed or rowed, and one or two got their cars out. 

“ A delightful fellow, Basso. Don’t you dunk so? ” 

Once again Maigret couldn’t decide whether the man was 
sneermg or whether he meant it. . 

Really he was a strange man. Strange m that he was so 
difficult to classify He had no dominant feature, ffc was 
neither old nor young, not good-looking, not ugly Alto- 
jgether an unknown quantity His head might be destitute 
of any trace of thought — or it might equally well be cram- 
full of dark secrets. 

“ I suppose you’ll be commg every Sunday Aow? ” 

They passed groups of people who hid been picnickmg by 
the river, and every hundred yards or so a patient fisherman. 
In spite of a shght breeze, it seemed hotter than ever, so sultry 
as to be almost|U0bcating. 

Wasps were buzzing round tbe’%>wers m the Bassos’ 
garden. Three cars were drawn up in front of the house. 
The boy was playing m the water. 

” You’re a bndge-playcr, I believe,” said the coal-merrhant, 
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shaking Maigret’s hand cordially. “ ghat’s splendid. We 
can start in straight away widiout waitii^ for JamJs. Heaven 
knows when he’ll get here — trying to beat upstream on a 
day like this!” 

The house was built and furnished in cottage style. Every- 
thing bright and clean as a new pin. Lots of windows, with 
red check curtains. Old Norma^^dy furniture, and rustic 
pottery. 

The card-table was in a sitting-room with a large bay 
window through which you could go straight , iito the 
garden. Bottles of Vouuray were standing m a silver ice- 
Ducket whose surface was misty with condensation, and 
iqueurs had been put ready on a tray. Madame Basso, in 
!ier sailor clothes, looked after her guests. 

“ Will you have a liqueur? Cognac, quctsch, tnirahelle ? , . . 
Unless you’d rather liavc the Votivrayl . . 

More introductions were necessary, as some of the Bassos’ 
friends were not members of the gang. 

“Monsieur . . .?” 

“ Maigret.” 

“ Monsieur Maigret. He plays bridge. So you’ve got a 

four. . . .” 

The brightness and frcslincss of the place made it seem like 
a toy, or a scene m a musical comedy. Thcie was nothing 
to remind one tliat life was a serious business. The boy was 
pushing joff from the bank m a white-paintcd canoe, and liis 
mother called out : 

“ Take care, Pierrot ! ” 

“ I’m only going to meet James.” 

“ A cigar. Monsieur Maigret^ ” asked Basso. “ Or, if you 
prefer a pipe, there’s tobacco in the jar there. . . . Yes. Do* 
by all means. My wife’s used to it by now.” 

On the other side of the river stood the little white house — 
the Guinguette a Deux Sous. 

The first part of the afternoon passed off uneventfully. 
Monsieur Basso didn’t join in the bridge, but Maigret was able 
to notice that he seemed less at ease than in thejporning. Was 
thShbecause he was the host? He certainly didn’t look the 
sort of man to be put off his stroke by a little thing hke that. 
He was tall and heavily built, exuding vitality at every pore. 
Hale and hearty, a little coarse-grained, of plebeian fibre. 
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MonsiAif Feiiisteirfjjtook liis bridge in earnest, and Maigret, 
who was his partner, earned more than one reproof. > 
Members of the Morsang gang were arriving all the time, 
and by four o’clock the house and garden were crowded. 
Someone put on the gramophone. Madame Basso handed 
round the Vouuray. Witliin a quarter of an hour there were 
half a dozen couples dancing round the bndge-players. 

Monsieur Feinstem seemed completely absorbed in the 
game, and Maigret was surprised to near liim mutter : 

“ Hallo ! Where’s our friend Basso got to? ” 

“ I think he went offm a boat,” said someone. 

Following the hosier’s eyes, Maigret saw a boat which had 
just reached the opposite bank, near the Gumguette a Deux 
Sous. Monsieur Basso jumped ashore and went up to the 
little inn. He soon reappeared, and in a short time had re- 
joined the party. He tallced and laughed as heartily as ever, 
but Maigret couldn’t help dunking he looked preoccupied. 

> Feinstein had already won two rubbers** and looked like 
winning a tliird. His wife danced with Basso.' James stood 
near the card-table, holding a glass of Vouvray. 

“ There are some that couldn’t lose,” he said, ” even if they 
tried.” 

Was he libing at the hosier? If he was, no one took any 
notice, and the hosier himself made no response. He was 
dealing, and Maigret noticed the steadiness and competence 
of his hands. 

Another hour passed. The dancing was beginning to flag. 
Some of the guests had been batlung. James, who had taken 
Maigret’s place at the bridge-table, had lost a rubber in quick 
“time. He rose from his scat, saying: 

“ Time we had a change of scene. Who’s for the Guinguette 
Deux Sous? ” 

On his way out he noticed Maigret. 

“ Come along, you! ” 

He had reached the degree of intoxication wliich he never 
ent beyond, ^o matter how much he drank. Others fol- 
iwed. A yomig man, using liis hands as a megaphtfSc, 
iwled out : 

“ Everybody to the Guiugucttcl ” 

That s the way,” said James, helping Maigret into his boat. 
He pushed off. sendinc the boat shooting into the stream. 




Then he lolled back m the stern-sheets, tvith une llaj^ on the 
oiler, 

But there was hardly a breath of wind now, hardly enough 
to enable the boat to stem the stream, though the latter ran 
lazily enough. 

“ It doesn’t matter. There’s no hurry.” 

Maigret saw Marcel Basso and Feinstein a motor- 

boat. They were on the other bank in no time, walkmg 
together up to the Gumgiittte 

Skiffs and dinghies followed. James had been the first to 
push off. Yet all the others had reached the other bank when 
ne and Maigret were only half-way across He might have 
used his oars, but didn’t seem inclined to take the trouble. 

” They’re a good lot,” he said, as though following some 
inward tram of thought. 

” Who? ” asked Maigret, to draw him out 

” All of them. . . They don’t seem to know what to do 
with themselves. But that’s not their fault, is it? Life’s a 
boring business. ...” v 

It sounded funny, because James, sprawling in the stem with 
the sun shimng on his bald head, looked sublimely contented. ^ 

“ Is It true you’re a detective^ 

” Who told you so? ” 

“ I don’t know. But that’s what diey say . . . Never 
mmd. It’s a trade, like any other ” 

A puff of wind filled the sail, and he gave a pull at the sheet. 
The clock at Morsang was striking six Then the one at Seine- 
port answered. Except m one or two places, the other bank 
of the river was overgrown with reeds, teemmg with insects. 

“ What do you think of . . . ’ ” began James, but he was • 
cut short by a sharp crack. At the same time, MAgrct jumped 
to his feet, nearly overturning the boat 

“ Look out! ” shouted James, throwing Ins weight over to 
the other side to prevent the boat capsizing. 

Then he seized one of the oars, put it over the stem and 
started sculling. His forehead was puckered and his eyes 
dooked anxious. 

“ What could it be ? . . . There’s no shooting this month. 

“ It came from behind the Gmnguette," said Maigret. 

They were close to the bank now and could hear the autO" 
matic piano. Then a terror-stricken voice screamine : 
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“Stopjt! . . . Sfcp the musk ! ” 

Sotneonj dashed ivough the dancers, and a moment later 
the music stopped -abruptly*. One couple, oblivioos of the 
alarm, dancea the whole length of the shed before breaking 
off. . Tlie old grandmother came out of the house carrying a 
pail. She stood still, listening, wondering what was the 
matter. ^ 

The reeds made landing difHcuU. Maigret was in such a 
hurry that he sank up to the knee in the muddy water. 
James alighted with more dexterity, and shambled after him, 
muttering to himself. 

There was no need to ask the way. Everybody was troop- 
ing round to the back of the shed. 

A man was standmg there, looking at the others with large 
troubled eyes, repeating over a id over again : 

“ It wasn’t me. . . . ’ 

The man was Basso. He hardly seemed conscious of what 
he was holding in Ins hand — a small revolver inlaid with 
piother-of-pearl . 

“ Where’s my wife? ” he asked, looking at tliose who stood 
round him as though he did not know them. 

Heads were turned, looking for her. Then someone said : 
“ She stayed behind, to sec to the diimcr.” 

Maigret had to thread his way through to the front before 
catching sight of the figure that was lying in the tall grass, Ac 
figure of a man in a grey flannel suit, with a straw hat ^lleii 
on the ground beside him. 

There was nothing tragic about it. On the contrary, it was 
all rather ridiculous. Nobody had the f-’ntest idea what to 
do. All they did was to stand gaping Zt Basso, who gaped 
wildly back at them. What made it sdll more absurd was 
Aat the dodtor was standing quite near the body, and he 
seemed just as nonplussed as anybody. One might have 
Aought he wa» waiting for instructions before curing to 
intervene. 

Then the body moved. And suddenly Ae atmosphere 
(dianged, bec^e tragic after all. A leg twitched. The 
shoulders squirmed. An effort — a desperate eflbrt — Aen Ac 
body fell back limply on to Ae grass. 

Monsieur Foinstein was dead. 
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“ Feel his heart,” said Maigret curtly fb the doctor. 

He was familiar with scenes of this sfirt, and hss keyed-up 
senses missed no detail His eye took in the whole scene with 
a sharpness of focus that made it almost unnatural. 

In the last ranks of the spectators, someone had sunk to the 
groiuid, wailing piteously It was Madame Femstem, ^?vho 
had been the last to arrive, ha\ing been the last to stop 
dancing. Others were bending o\cr her The innkeeper 
appeared with the imstrustfii!, almost hostile look of a typical 
peasant. 

Monsieur Basso was panting His bieast heaved. Sud- 
denly, looking down, he noticed the revolver he was holding 
At the sight of it he seemed more bewildered than ever. Once 
more he looked wildly at the people l tihered round lum, as 
though imploring one of them to be kind enough to take it 
from him Or was he still looking for his wife? For the 
tenth time he repeated 
It wasn t me 

“ Dead,” said the doctor, raising Ins head. 

;; A bullet^” 

It went in lieic ” 

And he pointe I to a gap between the nbs 
Is there a tel< phone herc^ ” 

“ No,” answered the landlord “ You have to go to the 
station or up to the lock ” 

Marcel Basso was in white flannels, and his open slin t made 
the most of his beefy chest. But Ins massive build was of no 
use to him now He swaged slightly from side to side, 
stretched out a hand as though groping for support, then 
abruptly sat down on the grass, barely thicc yards from the 
corpse, and took Ins head between his hands. 

Poor man ^ He’s erying ^ ” 

It was a little, higli-pitclicd voice whieh piped up, some- 
where in the rear. It was intended to be in n undertone, and 
the girl blushed scarlet as heads were turned in her direction 

“ Have you got a bicycle^ ” Maigret asked the landlord. 
Of course 

” Then go to the lock as quick as you can. Tell the lock- 
keeper to img up the gendarmerie . 

‘^At Corbeil or Cesson? ” 

“ Whichever he likes.” 
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Maigret looked raiher put out as he studied Basso, then 
picked up tlie little Tevolvcr that lay in the grass. One 
cartridge liad been fired. 

A lady’s revolver, pretty as a piece of jewelry. Tiny nickel- 
plated bullets. They didn’t look serious at all. Yet one^f 
them had been enough to snap the thread of a human life. 

There was no blood to speak of Just a little rusty-red spot 
on the grey flannel jacket, apart from which the hosier looked 
as s^ick and span as ever. 

We’ve taken Mado indoors,” said a young man, rejoining 
the group. “ She’s in an awful state.” 

Mado was Madame Feinstein. She was at that moment 
lying on the innkeeper’s liigh, old-fasl icned, wooden bed. 
Everybody stared at Maigret, except those at whom he looked, 
who turned their eyes hurriedly away. 

“Cooey! . . . Where are you all ? ” 

The words, coming from the river-bank, cast a sudden chiU. 

was Pierrot, who had just arrived in liis canoe to join 
diemi 

“Go quickly. . . . Go and stop him. ... 

Monsieur Basso was recovering his self-control. He raised 
his head, ashamed of his momentary weakness. Once again 
he looked from face to face as tliough seeking someone who 
could help him. 

“ I belong to the Police Jtidiciaiie,” said Maigret. 

“ You know. ... It wasn’t > 'e. . . .” 

“ I’d like to have a word with you, if you’ll come this way.*^ 

Then, turning to the doctor, the inspector went on : 

“ I cotmt on you to see that nobody u chos the body, or 
comes near it at all.” ^ 

It was all rather flat, like a rehearsal in everyday clothes. 
There was no drama m this glowing, sultry air, with anglers 
passing to and ^ along the towing-path, their cieels slung 
across th.cir backs. Maigret and Basso walkc^|(>ft' side by side. 

“ It’s incredible. ...” 

Therfe was no spring left in Basso’s strid • As soon as they 
turned the corner of the shed they could see tne river, the villa 
standing on the other bank, ana Madame Basso rearranging 
the wicker chairs tliat were lying about all over the garden. 

Seeing his father, the boy called out : 

'*Maman sent me over to get the key of the cellar. . . 
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Monsieut Basso was unable to answer# ms cye| changed to 
dbose*of a hunted beast." 

“ Tell him where die key is.” 

Wit|i an immense cflfbrt Basso just managed to call out : 

“ It’s hanging on the latch of the garage.” 

“ What? ” 

So he had to say it over again : 

“ On the latch of the garage.” 

A faint echo came back to diem ; 


They went in under the lean-to and stood by the automadc 
piano. 

“ What liappcned between you? ” 

“ I don’t know. . . 

“ Whose is this revolver ? ” 

” It’s not mine. I always keep nune in the car.” 

“ Did Feinstein attack you ? ” 

A long sigh, followed by a long silence. Then : 

“ I don’t know. ... I didn’t do aiiything. I swear ! 
a^’t kill him.” 

“ But you had the revolver in your hand when . . .” 

“ Yes. . .' . But I really don’t know how it happened.” 

“ Do you mean to say someone else shot him? ’ 

“ No . . . I . . . You’ve no idea how awful it is.” 

” Or did Feinstein shoot himself? ” 


Monsieur Basso sat down on one of the benches and took 
hisjiead between liis hands. There were several glasses on die 
talm, one of them no mosfi than half-empty. He seized it, 
and with a grimace gulped down its contents. 

“ What’s gdSig to happen now? Arc you arresting me? ” 

Wrinkling his forehead, he stared intently at Maigrct and 
then went on : 

“But . . . How is It you happened to be here ? . . . You 
couldn’t possibly have known . 

To judge by his distorted features, he was making a supreme 
efifbrt to understand something, or rather to piece together a 
number of discordant scraps of thought. 

“ It almost looks . . . almost like a trap, which . . .” 

The white canoe had crossed to the other side and was now 
returning. 
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'‘Pap»l Tlic kdj^ isn’t liiCTc. Maman says . . 

Mecmnically B,asso patted his pockets, from one of 'whidi 
came a metallic sound. He took out a bunch of key^putdng 
them on the table, and it was Maigrot who walkcdfover to 
the towing-path and called out to the boy : 

“Here! Catch!” 

"Mcrci, monsieur.” 

And once again the canoe shot over towards the other bank, 
where Madame Basso and a maid were laymg the garden 
tables for dinner. Downstream, at the Vieux Garmon, boats 
were tying up for the night. The proprietor of tlie Guinguette 
h Deux Sous came pedalling back from the lock, where he’d 
been to telephone. 

“ You’re sure it wasn’t you who pulled the trigger? ” 

No answer. Basso merely shrugged his shoulders and 
heaved anotlier sigh. 

Pierrot had jumped ashore and run up to his mother. They 
talked together for a moment or two; then an order waJ 
given to the servant, who went into the house, retun^g 
umost immediately holding something in her hand. 

She handed it to her mistress. Field-glasses. Madame 
Basso trained diem on the Guinguette, and gaaed through 
them for a long umc. 

Meanwhile James was m the kitdicn witl^the people of the 
inn, filling up glass after glass of co^ac as he thoughtfully 
stroked the cat that was coiled --p in his lap. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE MEETINGS AT THE TAVERNE ROYALE 

It was a horrid week, filled with tiresome httle jobs with 
nothing to show for them, time wasted, irksome enquiries. 
And all in a stuffy, sun-baked Pans, whos«- -treets were turned 
into rivers by a thunderstorm which drenched the town about 
six each evening. 

Madame Maigret was still away, writing ... the weather 
is magnificent, and I’ve never seen suck a arop of sloes as we skaU 
have this year. . . . 



Maigret hated Paris when his wife jVas not tfccrc. He 
ate without appetite at the first restaurant diat came to hand, 
and he had even been known to spend die night at a hotel to 
avoid going home. 

The ease had begun with a flat-brimmed top-Iiat in a shop 
in the Boulevard Saint-Martin. Then a clandestine rendez- 
vous and a flying visit to the Avenue Nicl. A farcical 
** wedding ” at the Guiniruette a Deux Sous ; a few rubbers of 
bridge ; and lastlv the unexpected calamity. 

When the gcti^arnics had arrived on the scene, Maigret had 
left it all to them, since he wasn’t thcic officially. They had 
promptly arrested the coal-merchant, and reported the case 
:o the examining magistrate. 

An hour later, Marcel Basso was sitting betv/cen two 
sergeants in the little station at Seineport. A record Sunday 
crowd was gathering to catch the train. One of the sergeants 
offered him a cigarette. 

The lamps had all been lit, and there was only a smudge of 
twilight in the west. The train was just coming into the 
station, and everybody was bracing liimself to fight for a scat, 
when suddenly Basso, without the faintest warning, broke 
away from Iiis escort, dived through the crowd, dashed across 
the line in front of the engine, and made for the woods that 
were only just on the other side. 

The gendarmes were taken completely unawares. Ten 
seconds before, he had been sitting between them, quiet as a 
lamb and apparently completely overcome by the sudden 
disaster that had overtaken him. 

Maigret only heard of it after his return to Paris tlie same 
evening. It was an unpleasant night for everybody. All 
round Morsang and Seineport, gendarmes were combing the 
countryside, keeping a watch on stations, and stopping every 
car on the road. The net was spread over practically the 
whole of the department, and Parisians returning from their 
Sunday outing were astonished at the number of police on duty 
at the gates of Paris. 

Two men of the Police Judiciaire were stationed at the Bassos^ 
house on the Quai d’Austcrlitz, and another two at their villa 
on the Seine. Lastly, two were covering the Feinsteins’ flat in 
the Boulevard des Batignollcs. 

On Monday morning the examining magistrate and a host 
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of experts proceeded to the Guinguette h Deux Sous. Maigrct 
had to attend. Thc|e were interminable discussions. 

That night there was still no sign of Basso. And it seemed 
practically certain that he^d slipped through the net. He 
imght be hiding in Pans or one of the outlying towns — 
Melun or Fontainebleau, for example — though he might 
easily have gone furthcL afield. 

On Tuesday morning the police pathologist presented his 
report. The shot had been fired at a distance of about a foot. 
There was nothing to show whether it had been fired by 
Fcinstcin himself or by Basso. 

Visit to the Feinsteins’ flat. A commonplace interior, with- 
out luxury, and none too clean. They kept a servant, but the 
Feinsteins were obviously people in a small way. 

Questioned about the revolver, Madame Feinstein said it 
was hers. She liad no idea her husband had taken it. She had 
always kept it in her own room. It was always loaded. 

And Madame Feinstein wept and wept, ever more copi- 
ously. It was diflicult to get any other response out of her 
except the phrase “ If only la known . . which she 
volunteered incessantly. 

She had been Basso’s mistress for the past two months. 
She was in love with him. 

“ But you had others before him? ” 

“ Monsieur ! ” 

She ceitamly had, \\hate\ci she might say about it. Une 
femme a temperament^ who was r likely to be satisfied by any 
husband. 

“ How long have you been married^ ” 

“ Eight years.” 

“ Did your husband know' of your affaire with Basso? 

“ Good gracious, no.” 

“ But he might have had suspicions? ” 

‘‘Never.” 

“ Supposing he had, do you think he might have been 
capable of threatening to shoot Basso? ” 

“I don’t know. . . . He was a strange a, very reserved.” 

Certainly a household where there was no intimacy. Fein- 
stcin buried in his own affairs. Mada rushing round the shops 
and carrying on with other men. 

It was a gloomy Maigrct who conducted the case, wearily 
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following in tbe tradittostaliCitt^ quesmon:^ the amcierw at die 
Boulevard des BadgnoUes^ the manage| o£ Fcinstein s sliop, 
die Bassos’ servants, anybody, in fact, who had anything to 
do with cither household. 

The case didn’t taste mcc. A musty taste of commonplace 
existence, with a remote undercurrent of something a bit 
crooked. 

Femstein had started with a very small shop m the Avenue 
de Chchy. Then, a year after his marriage, lie had taken over 
a gomg concern m the Boulevard des Capuciues. 

The deal had been financed largely by an advance from his 
bank, and from then on it had been the same story as with 
nine out of ten businesses thit have no sohd backmg. Credi- 
tors pressing all the time, wholesalers threatening to cut off 
supphes unless their claims were met. An anxious passage at 
the end of every month, when payments fell due. 

Nothing dishonest. But notmng solid cither. 

At home it was the same , the local tradesmen constantly 
edamounng for their bills to be paid. 

In the httlc office behind the shop, Maigrct pored for a good 
two hours over the books. Search as lie might, however, he 
could find no dealings that were m the least remarkable six 
years before. That was the time Lenoir had refeired to when 
ne’d talked to Maigrct on tlic eve of his execution. 

A dull case and a discouraging one Notlung to get hold of. 
A blank drawn at every turn. 

Maigrct rather dreaded the mevitable visit to Madame 
Basso, who had remained m the country. But her attitude 
astomshed him. She certainly suffered, but slic was far from 
being overcome. Altogether, she showed a digmty that was 
qmte unexpected. 

“ My husband must have had good reasons to break away 
/rom the police ” 

“ Flight IS generally taken as a sign of guilt.” 

” I’m confident of his innocence.” 

” Have you heard firom him? ” 

” Not a word.” 

” How much money had he on him? ” 

“ Not more than a hundred francs.” 

Basso’s affairs were in a very different state to Feinstein’s. 
The offices on the Quai d’Austcrhtz showed every sign- of 
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protpetitv. bi years and bad, the business had ney^ 
brought m less than ffre hundred thousand francs. The dbree 
bargcs^ alongside the yard were his own. It had beea a sub- 
stantial business in his father’s time, and Marcel Basso had 
considerably extended it. 

Nor did the weather help to improve Maigrct’s temper. 
Like most stoutly built people, he suffered from the heat, and 
up to three o’clock each afternoon the sun beat mercilessly 
straight down into the breathless streets. 

Even when the sun moved westwards it hardly improved 
matters, and relief only came with the evening storm. And 
what a relief! The sky would blacken. A sudden gust of 
wind would fill your mouth with grit. Then claps of thun- 
der, and the deluge would begin. Huge drops splashing on 
the asphalt, torrents coursmg along the gutter. 

Everyone took shelter in doorways or under awnings — and 
some of the awmngs made a poor show of doing their 
job. 

It was on the Wednesday that Maigrct, caught in the storm, 
made a dash for the terrace of the Taverne Royale. A man 
rose from his seat, holdmg out liis hand. It was James, at a 
table by himself, with a Pernod in front of him. 

It was the first time the inspector had seen him in town 
clothes. They made him look much more ordinary, but, ev«p 
so, there was somctlung about lum wdiich differentiated him 
from the average bank clerk, and winch in some queer way 
made you think of a circus. 

“ Have a dnnk? ” 

Maigrct was tired out. Heaven knows how long the rain 
would last, and after that he had to go back again to the Quai 
des Orftvrcs to sec if anything fresh had come through. 

“ A Pernod? ” 

In the ordinary way, he confined himself to beer. Tliis 
time, however, he didn’t protest. Still plunged in gloom, he 
sipped at the imitation absinthe. All the same, James was not 
an uncongenial compamon. Indeed, there was one thing 
about him that was a priceless blessing ; he wa .u’t a chatterbox. 

He just sat back serenely in his wicker chair, smoking ciga- 
rettes and watching die few people who ventured out into 
the rain. / 

When a newspaper boy came by with an evening paper, he 
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beckoned him. After a cursory look, neBiandcd it to Maigrct, 
pointing to a small paragraph : 

Marcel Basso, the murderer of the hosier of the Boulevard des 
Capticinesy is still at Inrjfe in spite of the intensive efforts of the 
Paris police and the countK^ aendarmcrie to locate hi^ where- 
aboiits. 

“ And wliat do you think about it? ” 

James shrugged his shoulders, and the vague movement of 
his hand might be taken to mean he didn’t ^cry much care. 

“ Do you think he might have left the country? ” 

“ I don’t suppose he’s very far. Probably wandering 
about in Pans.” 

“ Why do you say that? ” 

“ I don’t know. All I know is, that if he fled it was most 
likely for some special reason . . . Waiter’ TwoPernods.” 

They were potent, and Maigi et drank three. Little by little he 
slipped into a condition that v\ as rare to him. Not that he was 
drunk — but everything became a bit softened, a bit blurred. 

An agreeable condition. His whole being relaxed. He 
found It nice to sit there with James on the tciracc of the 
Taverne Royalcy watching the licavy straight lam. His mind 
lazily turned over the case he was working on, and it was the 
first time lie thought of it — yes, actually with a touch of 
pleasure. 

A desultory conversation, yet one whu h never seemed to 
flag. They touched on one topic, then on another, with long 
silences in between. Sharp at eight, James stood up, saying : 

“ Time to go. My wife will be waiting for me.” 

When Maigrct walked off, his ill-hiimour returned. He 
was annoyed with himself for having wasted two hours, and 
his head was rather heavy with the Pernods. 

He dined at the firt hkcly-lookiiig icstaurant, and then 
returned to his office. No new s of any soi t. Not the fiintest 
trace of the missing man. 

And the next day he went on with the job, with the same 
sullen obstinacy. 

For the most part it consisted in w^ading through old files, 
dating five, six, or seven years back. No result. Nothing 
which appeared to have the remotest bearing on the story 
Jean Lenoir had told. 
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Was it mj good trying to tind the Victor the latter had 
mentioned — his tuberculous fellow-blackmailer ? Maigret 
tried, ringing up one sanatorium after another. 

^ Plenty of Victors. Too many I But never the right one. 

By lunch-time Maigret had 4 headache and wasn’t feeling 
like food at all. He went, “nevertheless, to the restaurant in 
die Place Dauphine, whose customers were mostly drawn 
from police headquarters. 

In the afternoon he rang tlirougli to the detectives who were 
covering the Bassos’ villa by the Seine. They had nothing to 
report. Nobody had been seen coming or going except the 
local tradespeople. Madame Basso had been seen in the 
garden with her son. She took in a lot of nev/spapers, but 
otherwise there was nothing unusual about the household. 

At five o’clock Maigret was leaving the block of bachelor 
apartments in the Avenue Nicl, where he’d been on the off- 
chance of gleanijig some further information about Basso or 
Mado. Once again: results nil. 

And without any set intention, more as if it was an old- 
established habit, Maigret drifted toward the Taverue Royi'ilc^ 
shook the hand that was held out to him, and took his seat 
on the terrace by James’ side. 

“ Any news? ” asked the latter. 

And then to the waiter : 

“ Two Pernods, please.’' 

The thunderstorm was late tod.4y, and tliey sat gazing out 
on to a street flooded with sunshine. Cars drove past, many 
of them driven by foreigners. 

“The line the papers arc taking,’’ muttered Maigret, as 
though speaking more to himself than his neighbour, “ the 
line the papers are taking is that for some reason or other 
Fcinstcin attacked Basso, who snatched the revolver out of 
Feinstcin’s hand and shot him.” 

“ Which, if coiusc, is quite absurd.” 

Maigret looked at James, who also seemed to be solilo- 
quizing. 

“ Why should it be absurd? ” 

“ Because if Fcinstcin had wanted to shoot Basso he’d have 
done it. Didn’t you sec the way he played bridge? Not the 
man to bungle anything.” 

Maigret couldn’t help smiling: James said it so seriously. 
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“ So in your opinion . . .? ” 

" Oil no ! Tve no cmmion at all, except that Basso had 
no need to go messing about with Mado. . . . On the other ,, 
hand, she’s not the woman to let a man slip through her 
fingers.” 

" Was her husband jcalous'? ” 

“ Feinstcin? ” 

And as James shot a glance at the inspector there was an 
ironical twinkle in his eye. Then, with a shrug of liis 
shoulders, he went on : 

” It’s no business of mine. But if he had been jealous, most 
of the male members of the gang would have been dead and 
buried long ago.” 

” So they all . . .? ” 

“ Not quite all. No need to exaggerate. But if you once 
got dancing with Mado it didn’t stop at that.” 

” You too? ” 

” I don’t dance.” 

“ But a woman can’t on like tliat without her husband 
finding out sooner or later.” 

It was with a sigh that James answered ; 

” Perhaps. But Feinstein owed money to them all.” 

Maigret v/histled. 

” So that’s it ! ” 

” Deux Pernods. . . . Deux." 

He was a queer fish, this James. You might sum him up at 
sight, putting him down merely as an ass and an alcoholic. 
But you’d be wrong ! There was more in him — a lot more — 
than met the eye. 

” Yes. And I don’t for a moment suppose Mado knew a 
thing about it. Feinstcin had only to saunter up to her latest 
flame and ask for the loan of a few hundred francs. No need 
to be heavy-handed about it. A meaning look and a little 
pressure to fork out. It wouldn’t be so easy to refuse.” 

The thunderstorm still held olf. The conversation lapsed, 
and Maigret, sipping his Pci nods, stared vacantly into the 
street at the crowd that flowed by. He was comfortable in 
hb wicker chair as he lazily ruminated what James had told him. 

” Eight o’clock. I must be going.” 

Tames shook hands and strolled ottjust as the first big -drops 
of^rain were falling. 
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By Friday, it really was an established habit, and Maigru: 
went tso Tavertte Royale as a simple matter of routine. In 
:he course of a rambling conversation he couldn’t help saymg : 

“ So you never go straight home from the bank? From 
5,ve to eight you , . 

The Englishman sighed. 

“ One must have some place one can call one’s own.” 

A place to call one’s own! The terrace of a ca€s, A 
wicker cliair, a marble table, and on it an opalescent green 
drink. For horizon, the columns of the Madeleine, the cease- 
less flow of cars and pedestrians, and the bustling to and fro 
af the white-aproned waiters. 

“ How long have you been married i ” 

” Eight years.” 

Maigret didn’t dare ask him if he loved his wife. In any 
rase, he felt sure he’d say yes. Only, if it was yes, it was 
aftw eight o’clock, after three hours of a place he could call 
his own. 

Wasn’t it something like intimacy that was springing up 
between tliese two men? 

That day they didn’t even refer to die case. Maigret drsmk 
his three Pernods, only too glad to forget all about his work. 
Two inspectors were away, and he had to keep an eye on their 
jobs as well as his own. And there wasn’t a single interesting, 
one among them — nothing but rather tiresome details. To 
make matters worse, the exar ’ning magistrate who was 
handling the Guinmette case never ga^’^e him a moment’s 
peace. Only that day he had sent him to interview Mado for 
the second time. Everything, in fact, h.. 1 to be done twice 
Over. For the second time he had gone through the hosier’s 
books, and at Basso’s office he liad asked ail the questions he 
had asked before. 

Being short-handed at the Police Judiciaire, they hadn’t 
enough men to cover all the jplaccs where they thought Basso 
might turn up. That didn^t improve matters cither, and 
the director of the Police Judiciaire was hi bad a inood as 
Maigret. 

“ About time you got hold of something ! ” he’d said 
morning. 

Maigret agreed with James. He too frit that Basso must be 
in Baris. But how could he have provided himself widi 
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money t Ur, it ne nadn t any, now did lie live I'd wnat was 
he hoping for, or waiting tor? Was he hiding for some 
special reason, as James had suggested? 

The case against him would have been by no means damn- 
ing. With a tip-top lawyer he’d have stood an excellent 
chance of getting clean off, or at any rate of being let off 
lightly. A short term of imprisonment perhaps, after which 
hcM return to his fireside and his fortune. 

Instead of that, he’d bunked and spoilt everything. 

It certainly looked as though he must have special reasons. 


Saturday brought a firmly worded telegram from Madame 
Maigret : 

Counting oti your coming this wcek-cml without fail love. 

Maigret hesitated, then let the afternoon trains slip by, 
intending to take the night one. Soon after five he was in 
his usual place by James’ side, wliilc a couple of Pernods stood 
on tlic table in front of them. 

As on the previous Saturday, there was a general exodus 
from Paris. Pepple hurrying towards the Garc Saint-Lazare. 
Taxis piled high with luggage. 

“ Arc you going to Morsang? ” asked Maigret. 

“ Same as usual.” 

It’ll seem queer without Basso, won’t it? ” 

The inspector was dying to go too. On the other hand, he 
wanted to see Iiis wife, spend a few hours’ trout-fishing in the 
streams of Alsace, and sniff the good country-house smell he 
always associated with his sistcr-in-law’s. 

He turned it over in his mind. The pros and cons were 
pretty well balanced. James got up nnd went inside the cafe. 

There was nothing remarkable about that, and Maigret 
took no particular iioricc of cither Iris departure or his return 
a few moments later. 

Some minutes passed, five, perhaps ten. Then a waiter 
came up. 

“ Is cither of you gentlemen Monsieur Maigret? ” 

I am. What is it? ” 

** A telephone call for you, monsieur.” 

Maigret went indoors and crossed the large room to where 
the telephone box was situated. He was frowning. For, in 
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spite of the beat and the Pcriiods, he had his wits about him. 
And there iX^as something fishy about this telephone call. 

Before going into the box, he turned round towards the 
terrace. Janies was watching him. 

“ That’s fanny ! ” he muttered as he picked up the receiver, 
“Hallo! Maigret speaking. . . . Hallo! Who is it? . . . 
Hallo!" 

He was fuming with impatience by the time a girl’s voice 
answered ; 

“ What number arc you wanting? ’’ 

“ Who’s that? ’’ 

“ Operator. What number are you wanting? ’’ 

“ But you rang me up, mademoiselle.’’ 

“You haven’t been rung up from here. I’ve had no call 
for you in the last ten minutes.’’ 

In a flash Maigret had banged down the receiver, kicked 
open the door, and rushed back into the cafc\ On the terrace, 
under the shadow of the awning, a man was standing talking 
to James. It was Marcel Basso, looking quite unlike himself 
in a mean suit of ready-made clothes that didn’t fit liim. His 
anxious eyes peered in towards the telephone box. 

He saw Maigret at the same moment the^ latter saw him. 
His lips moved — z hasty sentence — and he had darted back 
into the crowded street. 

“ How many calls did you have? ’’ asked the manageress at 
the cash desk. 

But Maigret was outside befi. : she had finished her sen- 
tence. The terrace was crowded. A waiter with a tray of 
drinks was blocking the way. By the time the inspector was 
on the pavement it was impossible to tel! which way Basso 
had made off. Buses were going in both directions. Had he 
jumped on to one? Or into a taxi? There were dozens 
about. 

With a scowl, Maigret returned to his seat. Without a 
word or a glance at James, he sat down. A ^vaiter approached. 

“ The manageress told me to ask how many calls you had.” 
“ Ziit ! ’’ 

Somehow Maigret knew James was grinning, and he 
rounded on him. 

“ I congratulate you ! ” 

James inclined his head. 
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“ How lone diiT it take you and B^bso to work out that 
little scheme?^ 

“ All done on the spur of the moment. Two Pcmods, 
waiter. And some cigarettes.” 

** What was he saying? What did he want? ” 

James leaned back in his chair and heaved a sigh, like a man 
who finds further conversation futile. 

“ Was it money? And where on eartli did he get hold of 
that suit ? ” 

“ You’d hardly expect him to be walking about the streets 
of Paris in white flannels, would you? ” 

It was in white flannels that Basso had escaped. James 
forgot nothing. 

“ Is this the first time that vou’ve got in touch with 
him?” 

“ That he’s got in touch with me.” 

“ And you’ve made up your mind not to talk.” 

‘‘You’d do just the same, wouldn’t you? I’ve been his 
guest a hundred times. I’ve nothhig whatever against him.” 

‘‘ Was he wanting money? ” 

‘‘ He’d been watching us for half an hour. Yesterday I 
diought I saw liim hovering about on the opposite pavement. 
But of course, with you sitting there, he ^didn’t dare come 
across.” 

‘‘ So to-day you arranged for me to be called to the tele- 
phone? ” 

“ He looked so tired.” 

“ Did he have time to tell you anything? ” 

‘‘ ExtraO|rdinary how a suit of clothes can change a man ! ” 
«lighed James, evading the question. 

Maigret looked at him out of the corner of his eye. 

“ I siq>pose you know that by rights I could arrest you ay 
an accomplice? ” 

‘‘ There arc so many tilings that can be done by rights. To 
say nothing of the fact that rights aren’t always so right as all 
that.” 

He spoke with the utmost simplicity. 

‘‘ Waiter ! ” he called out, changing the subject. ** Are 
duiSe Pemods coming ? ” 

“ They won’t be a moment.” 

” Arc you going to join us again this wedr-end? The 
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thing is that,* with two to share it, it’s well w^lh while taking 
a taxi. It’s only a hundred francs or so, while by tlain . . 

“ And your wife? ” 

“ Oh, she always takes a taxi. She shares one with her 
sister and two or three friends. With five of them, it works 
out at twenty francs a head ” 

I see. 

“ You’re not coming? ” 

“ Yes. I’m coming Waiter ' The bill, please ” 

“ Wc’h each pay for our own, as usual.” 

They always did So Miigret paid for his three, while i 
James gave the waiter ten francs extra for the telephone job. 

In the taxi he sat silent and preoccupied. It was not till they 
were passing Villejuif that he finilly got it off Ins chest. 

“ I’m wondering where we’d better play bridge tomorrow.”^ 

It was time for the thunderstorm. The first big raindrops 
streaked die windows diagonally. 


CHAPTER V 

JHE DOCTOR’S CAR 

One might reasotubly have expected to find a changed 
atmosjihcre at Morsang. A week isn’t long to live down such 
events as had occurred the prcvio. Sunday One of the gang 
was dead, another fleeing for his life 

Yet when Maigrct and James arrived, the crowd they found 
gathered round a car was just the same as ver. All were in#, 
sporting rig s.avc the doctor, who had not yet discarded his 
lounge>suit. It was his car they were standing rpund, a 
brand-new one that he had driven for the first time tliat day. 
They were asking questions about it, while he only too 
willmgly expounded its merits 
“ How many miles to the gallon did you say? ” 

Nearly all had cars of their own 

“ Listen to theengmc ' You can hardly heanttickmg over.” 
The doctor’s wife remained sitting m the car. She was 
eiyoying the moment to the full. Her husband. Dr. MerteZil^, 
was about durty. He was thin and unhealthy-looking, as 
dainty in his movements as a girl. 
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Hallo ! ” siid James, barging through the crowd. “ Got 
a new bus?” 

With Iiis loose-limbed stride, he walked right round it, 
eyeing it critically and muttering to liimsclf. Then out 
loud : 

“ rU have to try it out tomonow morning! You don’t 
mmd, do you ? ” 

How were they going to lake Maigrct’s presence this lime? 

To all appearances, they didn’t even notice he was there ! 

“ Is your wife coining, James? ” 

“ Yes, she’ll be here presently. She’s coming with Lili and 
the others.” 

Canoes were brought out of the gaiagc and earned down 
to the water. So|nebody was mending a fishing-rod with silk 
cord. Up to dinher-time, the gang was dispersed in various 
occupations, and diuing the meal there was not much general 
conversation, though now and again a few remarks would 
pass from tabic to table. 

“ Is Madame Basso here? ” 

“ She’s been here all the week. A rotten week it must have 
been for her ! ” 

“ What arc we doing tomorrow? *’ 

It wasn’t long, howx'vcr, before Maigrct was made to feel 
that they could hav^ done very well without Inm. No one 
openly avoided him, yet, unless James was with him, he 
found liimsclf almost invariably alone, sitting on the terrace 
or v/andering along the bank of the river. When night fell, 
he slipped away and went to see the men who were posted 
at the Bassos’ villa. Theic were tw^o of them, keeping watch 
and watch throughout the twxnty-four hours. They slept 
and had their meals in a little inn at Scincport. 

“ Anything doing? ” 

“ Notlung whatever. She doesn’t seem up to any tricks. 
We see her every day in the garden. The tradesmen come as 
usual; the baker at nine, the butcher a little later. Then a 
man comes lound with vegetables about eleven. The milk’s 
brought by a girl fiom a farm.” 

One of the ground-floor rooms was lit. Tlicy were appar- 
ently having supper late that day, for, thiough the tliin check 
curtains, it was just possible to make out the boy, sitting with 
a napkin tied at the back of his neck. 



The detective was keeping his watch in a little wood by 
the rivcr-siac. 

“You know, it’s simply swarming with rabbits here,” he 
said regretfully. “ If it wasn’t for the job we could have a 
fine time.” 

On the opposite bank, the Guingiiette a Deux SotiSy where 
two couples were dancing. No doubt workmen from Cor- 
beil witli their girls. 


The Sunday morning was like any other at Morsang, with 
fishermen stationed at intervals all along the river-banks or 
sitting motionless in their green-painted boats moored head 
and stern in the stream. 

A sailing-boat would pass cv''ry few minutes. 

It all seemed so tranquil, so orderly, as though nothing 
untoward could ever happen to disturb it. 

A pretty picture under a pure sky. Townsfolk peacefully 
enjoying a few hours’ escape from city life. Was it a little 
too pretty, a little too peaceful ? Perhaps. Something a little 
sickly about it, like an over-sweetened dish. 

Maigrct found James in a blue-and-white striped jersey, 
white trousers, and sandals, and an American sailor cap. For 
breakfast he was sipping a large glass of brandy-and-water. 

“ Slept well? Tu as hien dormi ? ” 

He never said tu to Maigrct when they were in Paris, but 
used the less intimate vans. But xcrc he said tu to everybody, 
the inspector included. It would have been odd with any- 
body else, but not with James, who didn’t ^ven seem conscious 
of it. 

“ What arc you doing tliis morning? ” he went on. 

“ I think I’ll trot round to the Guiuguette*' 

“ We’ll all be there later on. We’re having a d»-ink there 
before lunch.' Do you want a boat? ” 

“ I think I’ll walk, thanks.” 

Oh no ! He was given a pogo-stick, v^hich was the latest 
craze. He had never been on one before .nd had a job to 
keep liis balance. He was the only one in town clothes. 
When he reached the Guingtiette it was only ten o’clock, and’ 
there wasn’t a customer in the place. 

At least so he thought, till he found a man in the kitchea 
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eating a huge chunk of bread and a bit of sausagq. The old 
gran^other was just saying to him ; 

“ You must take care of yourself. I had a boy myself who 
refused to take any notice of it, and it made short work of 
him, though he was a big strong fellow — twice what you 
are.” 

Even as she spoke, the customer, with his mouth full, was 
seized by a fit of coughing. In the middle of it he caught 
sight of Maigret standing in the doorway. He frowned. 

“ Give me a bottle of beer, wdl you ? ” said the inspector. 

“ Wouldn’t you be more comfortable outside? On a fine 
day like this. . . .” 

No. He preferred to stav in the kitchen, with its deal table 
covered with knifc-inarks, its ri:sh-scatcd chairs, and the huge 
pot that simmered on the hot-plate. 

” My son’s ovei at Corbeil seeing .about some soda-water. 
They promised to send it over yesterday. ... So if you 
woiildn’t mmd helpmg me to lift the trap-door . . . ? ” 

A large trap-door m the imddle of the kitchen floor, 
through which came a raw, damp breath from the cellar. 
The bent old woman disappeared below, while the man went 
on eatmg, with his eyes fixed on the detective. 

He was a young fellow of about twenty-five, pale and thin. 
He was fair ; he hadn’t shaved for some days ; nis eyes were 
very sunken, and his lips colourless 

What was most striking about him, however, was the way 
he was dressed and his whole attitude. He wasn’t m rags; 
nor had he either the aloofness of the tramp or the msolence 
of the professional beggar 

He was a mixture, a mixture of shyness and self-assertive- 
ncss. He was at the same time humble and aggressive. One 
might almost say he was both clean and dirty. His clothes 
were really not bad at all, yet they must have been dragging 
along the road for weeks. 

“ Your papers ' ” 

There was no need for Maigret to add • 

“Police’” 

For tlie fellow had understood right from the start. From 
ha pocket he drew a filthy identity-card. Maigret read the 
name half-audibly • 

“ Victor Caillard.” 
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He quiedy folded up the eard again and returned k to its 
owner. ThcWd woman emerged from the cellar and lowered 
the trap-door. 

“ There you are,” she said, opening the bottle ; ” you’ll find 
that nice and cold.” 

Then she went back to the potatoes she had been peeling, 
while die two men quietly, almost casually, started their 
conversation. 

” Last address? ” 

” The Municipal Sanatorium at Gien.” 

” When did you leave ? ” 

” A month agoT” 

‘‘ Since wlien ? ” 

” I’ve been broke. Wandering along. ... You could 
pinch me for vagrancy, but they’d only have to put me back 
m a Sana. I’ve only one liuig left.” 

He wasn’t pitiful about it at .ill. Oh no ! Much more hkc 
a man presenting his credentials. 

“ You got a letter from Lenoir, didn’t you? ” 

” What Lenoir? ” 

“ You can chuck that ! He told you you’d find your bloke 
at the Guinguette ^ Deux Sous.” 

” I’d had enough of the sana.” 

‘‘ And had rosy visions of livmg at the expense of the fiieml 
you picked up by the Canal Saint-Martin. . . .” 

The old woman listened uncomorchendingly, but without 
astonishment. It all sounded so n^ .ral. There was nothing 
to show that two men were fencing for all they were 
worth. A hen wandered in, pickermg .'bout under the 
table. 

” What do you say to that? ” 

I don’t know what you mean.” 

” Lenoir talked.” 

” I don’t know any Lenoir.” 

Maigrct slirugged nis shoulders, lit his pipe, and once more 
said: 

“ You can chuck that ! You know as weii s I do that I’ll 
catch you at the first bend in the road.” 

” Tney can’t do anything worse than a sana.” 

I know. We’ve already heard about your one lung.” 

Two boats rowed past, followed by a canoe. 
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“ Lenoir wasn’t having you on. The chap’s coining all 
rn^hr.** 

It’s no use. You won’t get anything out of me.” 

” So much the worse for you. I’ll give you till this^ 
evening. If you haven’t come up to scratch by the^i I’ll gaol 
you for vagrancy. , . . After that, we’ll see.” 

Maigrct looked into his eyes, T-eading what was there as 
easily as a book. A type of man he knew all too well. 

What a diiTercncc between him and Lenoir ! They might 
have belonged to different races. Victor was essentially a 
hanger-on, the sort that is employed to watch for tlic police 
wlnle others do the job, the sort that getsfhc smallest sliare 
in the pickings. The sort that is easily led into bad ways, 
and has ncithei the character to make good nor to become 
a real crook. lie had started at an early age hanging round 
doubtful places. With Lenoir he had had a stroke of luck, 
and for a time had probably lived quite well on the canal 
business. 

Without his lung trouble, he would probably have been to 
the end on the outskirts of Lcnoii’s gang, being given an odci\ 
job from time to time. Instead, he had been sent to a sana- 
torium, where he was no doubt a thorn m tlic flesh of nurses 
and doctors alike, breaking rules, pinching things, making 
mischief. It wasn’t hard to guess that he’d gone from punish- 
ment to punishment, from sanatorium to sanatorium, to finish 
up in some special home for delinquents that had been only 
too glad to see the last of him. 

He wasn’t frightened. lor he always had that door of 
escape — his one lung. Obviously he was going to live on his 
lung trouble till the day he died of it. And Maigrct was 
threatening to clap him in gaol ! 

“ Do you think I care? ” 

So you refuse to tell me who he is? ” 

” Who?” 

“ The canal fellow.” 

“ Don’t know who you mean.” 

Yet his eyes twinkled as he spoke, and he picked up his 
hunk of bread and sausage, stuffed his mouth full, and masti- 
cated with obvious pleasure. 

” Besides,” he muttered, after swallowing at last, Lenoir 
never blabbed. He wasn’t the chap to.” 
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Maigret cfid not allow liimself to be irritated. He'd got 
hold or the right end of the stick, or at least he'd got hold of 
^ometliing. It made the whole case look different now. . 

“ I could do with another bottle, grand' 

“ I thought you might. I brought up three.” 

She looked with curiosity at Victor. Sb.c couldn't have 
failed to get the hang of their conversation, and she wondered 
what crime he could have committed. 

“ To think you were being taken care of in a Sana — and 
you must needs eo and leave. Just like my boy. He was just 
the same. Coiilan’t bear to be cooped up, as he used to say.” 

Maigret watched the boats passing in the blazing sun out- 
side. The gang would soon be coining for their drink before 
lunch. The first to arrive were James' wife and two friends. 
As their boat came alongside, they waved to some others who 
were close behind. vStill more were following. 

Catching sight of them, the old woman sighed. 

” There ! And my son’s not yet back from Corbeil. I’ll 
never be able to manage all alone.” 

“ What about your daughter? ” 

She’s gone for the milk.” 

All the same, she collected some glasses and carried them 
outside, placing them on the tables in the garden. Then she 
fumbled in a pocket of her petticoat. 

‘‘ They’ll be wanting some coppers for the piano.” 

Maigret remained where he w*. , watcliing the gang arrive 
with one eye while keeping tlie other on liis chesty acquaint- 
ance, who went on eating undismayed. *^nd now and again 
his glance would fall on the Bassos’ villa, \.ith its garden full 
of flowers, the two boats mc^ored up, the swing that hung 
from the branch of a tree. 

He started, tliinking he heard a shot in the distance. Others 
too seemed to have heard something. Heads were raised. 
People stood listening. But there was nothing to sec, and for 
quite ten minutes nothing further happened. The crowd that 
had come over from the Vieux Garmon took dcir scats at the 
tables. The old woman sallied forth with an armful of 
bottles. 

Thcri' a dark hgure appeared at the Bassos’ lawn, stopped for 
a moment, gazing at the Guin^uctfc, then ran down to the 
water. Maigret recognized one of his men. It took him 
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a ulte a nme co case on, men ne rowea wim tui xos inigiit across 
le stream. 

Maigret stood op, lookmg at VKtor. 

“ You’ll stay just where you are.” 

“ Anything to obhge ! ” 

Outside, nobody thought of ordering a drink. All eyes 
were turned on the man in black, rowuig. Maigret waUmd 
down to the reeds by the water-side, where ’ ’ 

impatiently. 

‘ What’s the matter ? ” 

The detective was out of breath. 

“Jump m. . . . I swear it wasn’t my fault. . . 

He rowed back, this time with Maigiec in die stem-sheets. 
“ Everything was perfectly quiet. The man with the 
vegetables had just left . . Madame Basso and the boy were 
walkmg together in the garden . . . I admit there was some- 
thmg fuimy about them. As though they were expecting 
something. ... A car dro\e up, a brand-new one by the 
look of It, stoppmg exactly at the gate A man got out. . . .’’ 
“ Rather bald, but still young? ’’ 

“ Yes. Well, he joined the others, and the three of diem 
walked up and down the garden, talking . . You know die 
place we watch from, don’t you? Quite a htde way off. 
Too far to hear anything that was said. . . . Then they shook 
hands, walked over to the car, and the chap got in and started 
her up. And just as he was putting the clutch m, the other 
two made a dive into the rear seats. ... I hadn’t tunc to get 
there. The car went off at the hell of a rate.’’ 

“ Who fired the shot? ’’ 

“ I did. I hoped to puncture one of the tyres ’’ 

“ Was Berger with you? ’’ 

“ Yes. I was on duty, but he’d strolled over to luve a 
chat. I sent him off at once to Seineport to telephone all 
round. 

It was the second time the alarm had been given to all the 
g^dartnertes of Seme-ct-Oisc. The boat had reached the other 
bark. Maigret jumped out and walked up the garden. 
What was to be done? Nothing. Only to telephone, and 
Berger was already doing that. * 

Maigret bent down and picked up a woman’s handkerchief 
embroidered with Madame Basso’s imtiah. It was wet and 
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dlmost tom to ribbons by the cliewing she had given it while 
waiting foi^ James. 

But what upset the inspector was the memory of all the 
Pernods he had drunk at the Taveme RoyaUj all those hours 
he load whiled away sitting lethargically by James' side, 
staring out into the sun-bathed or rain-drcnched street. 

He resented that memory, resented the drought tliat he had 
let himself shde, played himself false. 

“ Shall I still keep watch on the house? " 

“ What for? To sec it -doesn't lun away too? . . . No, 
run over to Scineport as fast as you can. Take Berger with 
you and join in the hunt. Sec if you can get hold of a motor- 
bike, so that you can keep me posted." 

An envelope lay by tlic vegetables on the kitchen table. It 
was addressed to Madame Basso, and Maigrct felt sure it was 
in James writing. 

The letter had evidently been delivered with the vegetables. 
It had told her to be ready. And from the moment she had 
received it she had walked nervously up and down the 
garden, her teeth tugging at the corners of her handkercliief. 

Maigrct walked down to the boat and rowed slowly back 
to the Guinouettc, where he found half the gang clustered 
round Victor. Someone havl stood liim a drink, while the 
doctor WPS asking Jum questions. 

And Victor was so pleased witli himself that he actually 
winked at the inspector, as much as to say : 

“Just you watch ! I’m getti. g on hcautiiully." 

Then he svent on with his explanation : 

, “ What they do — and it was a big specialist, or so they told 

me — what they do is to stick a hollow : ecdlc into you and 
blow you up like a tyre. Flicn they stick the place up to 
keep tlic air in." 

The doctor smiled at the crudeness of the description, bur 
none the less iiodcicd approval. 

“ They do it first on one side and then on the other. You 
see, there’s a lung on each side — isn’t that right, Doctor? 

“ Yet you drink stuff like that? " 

“ Oh, that much won’t do me any harm." 

“ Do you have cold sweats at night? ’’ 

Sometimes. Particularly when I sleep in a d^aught^ 
bam ! " 



** what are you drinking, Inspector? I hope nothing's 
happened to make them send for you like that. . 

‘ Tell me, Doctor, is James using your car this morning? " 

“ He asked me to let mm trv it. He'll soon be back." 

“ I doubt It." 

The doctor started, then tried to snulc as he stammered : 

“You . . . you’re joking. . . 

“ There’s no joke about it at all. He’s using it at tins 
moment to make off with Madame Basso and her son.’’ 

“James! . . ." 

It was the Englishman’s wife who spoke : 

“James* . . . You don’t mean . . 

“ Yes, I do . . .’’ 

“ It must be a practical joke. He’s always ready for any- 
thing of that kind." 

The only one to enjoy himself was Victor, who kept his 
eyes on Maigiet while blissfully sipping his aperitif. 

The iimkccper returned fioni Cortcil in his pony-cart, 
filled with cases of siphons. 

“ More trouble * ’’ he said as he passed the group. “You 
can’t drive half a mile along the road without being stopped and 
questioned by z. gendarme. Fortunately they all know me " 

“ On the Corbeil road? " 

“ Yes. They’re at it now. At the bridge there’s a queue of 
twenty or tlurty cars. Everybody’s got to show lus papers. 
Everybody — not only the drivers.^’ 

Maigret looked away. It wasn’t his doing. It was merely 
routine, and there was nothing else to be done. All the same, it 
was a coarse, clumsy method. No wonder people grumbled. 
It was a bit tluck to be held up on the road two Sundays 
running. And not even for a sensational case. There had 
been too little to go on, and the papers hadn’t treated it as 
front-page news. 

But was It Maigret’s fault, after all? Had he bungled the 
case^ Once more his tlioughts reverted to the Taverne 
Royale, to those hours spent sitting by James’ side. 

“ What arc you having^ ’’ he was asked again. 

Maigret was fed up. Fed up with himself, fed up with 
everybody, fed up with the whole of this Sunday-at-Morsang 
atmosphere. 

“ Some*beer," he grunted. 
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“ At this time of the morning? ” 

And the well-meaning young man who had offered liim an 
aperitif was astonisjied when Maigrct,let loose : 

“Yes, some beer ! And at this time of the morning ! ” 

Victor, too, came in for a very nasty look. Meanwhile the 
doctor was trying to forget about his car. 

“ All interesting case,” he was saying to his neighbour, with 
jerk of his head in Victor’s direction. “ They seem to have 
done the pneumo-thorax pretty thoroughly, . . 

And then in an undertone : 

“ Not that it makes much difference. Td give liim a year 
at the outside.” 


Maigrct lunched at the Vieux Garmon, sitting alone at his 
table, savage, ready to bite anyone who came too close. The 
second time Janvier came to report, it was to say : 

“ No luck. The car was sighted on the Fontainebleau 
road, but there's been no sign of it since.” 

The Fontainebleau road ! Just the place ! A fine jam 
thcre'd be, with literally hundreds of cars standing in queues ! 

Two hours later the news came through that a garage in 
Arpajon had supplied petrol to a car answering to the descrip- 
tion that had been ciiL^alatcd. 

But wasn’t it a mistake? For the garage-man swore there 
was nobody in the car except the driver. 

It wasn’t till five o’clock chat -t telephone call came through 
from Montlhery to say the doctor’s car had finally been 
located. It had been streaking round ai^d round the racing- 
track, as though on a speed trial. Then one of tlie tyres had 
;one flat and the car been brought to a standstill. It was more 
jy luck than anytliing else that the policeman on duty there 
lad asked to see James’ driving licence. He had been unable 
to produce one. 

The garage-man had been right. James wis all alone. 
They asked Maigret what was to be done witli him. 

“ Hold on,” was the answer. “ I’m coming.” 

“To behave like that with a new car ! ” wliincd the doctor. 
“ I’m bceiiming to think the fellow’s mad. Either that or 
he’s drunx. . . .” 

And he asked Maigrct if he could come with him. 
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CHAPTEJl VI 


THE PRICE FOR A NAME 

A CAP was procured, and Maigret drove off with the doctoi 
First of all, they went round to die Guin^uettc a Deux Smts t( 
pick up Victor. The latter winked again — rliis time to th 
landlord as he took his seat. A wink wliicli meant : 

“ Look what a fuss they’re making of me ! ” 

He sat facing Maigret. He even had the impud^c to asl 
them to shut die window on account of liis one lung. 

There were no races that day on the track. A few people 
however, w^crc doing piacticc-rims in front of the empp 
pavilions. The lifclcssiicss of the place made it seem all di' 
vaster. 

Some distance off, to one side of the track, was a car wid 
gendarme standing over it. Near it was a motor-cycle whos 
owner, in a leather cap, was kneeling on the ground dnkerinj 
with the engine. 

“ There you arc,” said someone. 

Victor was more interested in a raang-car that was harinj 
round the track at weU over a hundred miles an hour. For 
getting his lung, he eagerly opened the window to see i 
better. 

“ That’s my car all right,” said the doctor as they came to , 
halt. “ Let’s hope he hasn’t mined it.” 

Standing by the motor-cycle, James was giving advice t( 
the kneeling figure. He stood tlicre widi liis cliin in his hand 
with apparently no thought for anvthing but the engine tha 
wouldn’t go, till suddenly, raising liis eyes, he saw the other 
approaching. 

Hallo ! You here already? ” 

He looked Victor over from head to foot, apparendy won 
dcring what he was doing there. 

‘‘ Who is he? ” 

If Maigret had set any store by this meeting, he was cer- 
tainly disappointed, Victor, for his part, liardly looked at th( 
Englishman at all. He was too interested in the racing-car 
The doctor had opened the bonnet of his car and was rucfulh 
wondering how much it had suffered by being driven liki 
that before ever having been run in. 
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“ Have ^ou been here long? ” growled the inspector. 

“ I really don’t know. . . . Perhaps quite a time. . . .** 

His self-possession was notliing short of incredible. No one 
could possibly have guessed from his mamier that he had 
carried oft' a woman and a boy under the eyes of the pohee. 
No one could have guessed that it was on liis account that the 
whole police force of Seine- et-Oise had been called out, and 
ten lliousand cars stopped on the road. 

“ Don’t worry,” he said to the doctor. “ There’s no harm 
done except for the tyre. I didn’t really drive so fast. She’s 
a nice bus. The clutch is a little stiff perhaps, but other- 
wise . . . 

” I suppose that’s what Basso came tc see you about yester- 
day? Asked you to fetch the family? ” 

‘ You know very well, old chap, diat I can’t answer ques- 
tions of that sort.” 

” Nor tell me where you took tlicm? ” 

“ Put yourself in my place. . . .” 

“ Well, there’s one thing I give you full marks for. There 
aren’t many professionals that would have thought of 
th.it.” 

James looked at him with modest surprise. 

What? ” 

“ The racing-track. Having disposed of Madame Basso, 
you didn’t want to be discovered too soon. The roads would 
soon be guarded, so you thou ht of tins place. And if it 
liadn’t been for the puncture you nught still have been going 
roimd and round undisturbed.” 

” I always wanted to have a go at it on day, and it seemed 
a good opportumty. . . .” 

But the inspector was no longer listemng. He had caught 
sight of the doctor getting out the spare wheel. 

“ You can change the wheel if you like, but I’m afraid we’D 
have to keep the car.” 

“ What? My car? What have I doner ” 

His protests were in vain. As soon is '■he wheels were 
changed, the car was put mto a private lock-up and Maigrct 
himself pocketed the key. James quietly smoked a cigarette. 
Victor still gazed at the cars that swished by. The gettdiirme 
asked for instructions. 

” March tliis one off,” s.’.id Maigret, pointing to V'ctor. 



“ He’s to be kept until further orders in a cell a^ the Police 
Jtuliciaire.** 

“ What about me? ” asked James. 

“ Do you still refuse to tell me anything? ” 

“ Put yourself m my place. . . 

Maigret sulkily turned his back. 


Monday was grey and raining. Maigret found it comfort- 
ing, as it suited Ins own sombre mood and the day’s uncon- 
gemal tasks. 

First of all, a report had to be written up on tlic previous 
day’s events, a report m wliich the inspector was expected to 
justify the use he had made of the forces luidcr his 
command. 

At eleven he was called for by two experts of the Identity 
Judiciairc and driven down to the track at Montlhery, where 
he stood around watching them at work. 

The doctor had only driven forty miles since the car had 
been delivered from the works in the middle of the week. 
The total mileage now showing was just over a hundred and 
fifty. How much of that had been run on the track? From 
witnesses’ accounts the evening before, it was estimated at 
about fifty. It was necessarily a rough estimate, but they had 
notlung else to go on, so it was assumed that James had driven 
about sixty miles before arriving at Montlhcrv. 

The distance by the shortest route from Jie Bassos’ villa 
was barely tv/enty-five, so he had obviously been pretty far 
afield. A map was produced and a circle drawn on it to 
indicate his possible range of action. 

Then came the examination of the tyres with the aid of 
high-powered lenses. Dust and debris were carefully sciaped 
out of the treads, and some was put aside for chemical or 
microscopical examination. 

“ Hallo ! ” said one. “ Tliis looks like tar.” 

The map was referred to. It was a special map, furnished 
by the Ponts-et-Chauss^es, showing all the work that was being 
done on the roads. Witliin the circle they had drawn there 
were five places, widely separated, where tar had recently been 
put dowTi.^ 

Limestone dust. . . 
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Anothci^ijiap was produced, a military one, showing road 
surfaces. Maigret walked gloomily up and down, smoking. 

“No limestone . roads in the direction of Fontainebleau. 
But here’s a stretch between Arpajon and La Fcrte-Alais. . . 

A little later : 

“ Some grains of corn here. . . 

The data gradually accumulated. The maps were heavily 
scored with icd and blue pencil-marks. At two, one of them 
telephoned to the mayor of La Fcrte-Alais to ask what build- 
ing operations were going on in the town, and more precisely 
whether Portland cement was likely to have been spilt on any 
of the roads in the district. The answer didn’t come through 
till three. 

The water-mills on the Essoimc were being reconstructed. 
There were traces of Portland cement on the road from La 
Ferte to Arpajon. 

That was something, if not very much. The experts 
gathered up their instruments and specimens, and all three re- 
turned to Paris, Maigret to his office, the others to their 
laboratory. 

For the best part of an hour, the inspector, with a map 
spread out before him, was telephoning through to country 
gendarmeries in the affected area. 

With that done, he left his room, intending to have a chat 
with Victor, whom he had not seen since his arrest. But 
before he was half-way down the stairs an idea flashed across 
his mind. Hastily retracing his steps, he picked up the tele- 
phone and asked for the accountant in Basso’s office. 

“ Hallo ! Police ! Will you please tell ne the name of your 
bank ? . . . Banque du Nord, Boulevard Haussmann ? Thanks ” 

He went straight there and asked for the manager. Five 
minutes later, another piece of data had been added to the 
case. At ten that very morning, James had entered the bank 
and cashed a cheque for three hundred thousand francs drawn 
by Marcel Basso. 

The cheque was dated the previous Tlin sday. 


“ The chap downstairs wants to see you. Keeps on saying 
he’s something important to tell you.” 

Maigret went ponderously down the stairs and entered the cell. 
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Victor Gaillard was sitting on a bench, his dbpws on the 
table, Ins head on his hands. 

“ What IS It? 

The prisoner jumped to his feet. A "cunning look spread 
over Ins features. Shifting Ins weight from one leg to the 
other, he began evasively * 

“ You ha\cn’t found out anything, have you? 

Go on ^ Cough it up * ” 

You see * I knew you wouldn’t. . . . I’m no bigger 
fopl than the rest of yon, and during the mght I’ve been tlnnk- 
mg tlniip over. . . 

‘ And you’ve decided to taik^ ” 

“Just a moment^ We must come to an undeistandmg 
first. ... I don’t know what Lenoii told yo'i, but I’m quite 
sure It wasn’t very much. If he did talk, it wasn’t enough to 
put you wise In other words, without me you’re stuck, and 
you’ll go on being stuck. In fact, it’ll only get worse and 
worse. 

“ No, you c?n’t do without me, and whit I is this : a 
secret like that’s worth money. A lot of money. After all, 
suppose I went to the chap^ What wouldn’t he give me to 
keep my mouth shut^ Anything I liked to ask ’’ 

Victor looked exceedingly pleased with himself, pleased as 
only those can be who are accustomed to be kicked and who 
suddenly find that the boot is on the other foot. All his hfe 
the police had treated him like dirt, and now he’d got the 
whip-hand He grinned with satisfaction and did his best to 
look suitably important 

“ It boils down to this • Why should I give a fellow away 
who’s never done a thing to mc^ . . . And what can you do 
to me if I don’t ^ You could have me gaoled for vagrancy, 
1 don’t say you couldn’t. Only, you’d be fo^ettmg that 
lung of mine After two days I’d be in the infirmary, and 
after two more they’d send me back to a sana*' 

Maigret looked hard at lum, but said nothing. 

“Now, what’d you say to tliirty thousand francs? You 
can’t call that a lot of money. Not for a thing like that. 
And It’s no more than just enough to let me have a decent 
time for a year or two — and that’s all the doctors give me. . . 
Besides, what’s thirty thousand francs to the Government? . . 

Maigret was still hstemng. It seemed to be going splen- 
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didly. Victor had hardly thought it would be as easy as ^ 
that. He was exultant. A fit of coughing interrupts him, 
bringing tears to his eyes, but you might have taken them for 
tears of triumph. 

Wasn’t he cunning? And didn’t he hold all the cards? 

“ It’s my last word. Thirty thousand, r.nd I’ll spew up the 
whole story. You’ll get your man, and what’s more, you’ll 
get a pat on the back for having been so smart. , . . Thirty 
thousand, or you won’t get a word out of me. Not a word. 
You can do what you like with me — it won’t do a bit of 
good. Just tliink — it’s six years ago, and there were only 
two witnesses. Only Lenoir, who’s row wearing a wooden 
overcoat, and yours truly, Victor Gaillird.” 

He grinned again at his own facctiousness. 

“ Is that all you’ve got to tell me? ” asked Maigret, who 
hadn’t moved a muscle from start to finish. 

“You think it’s dear? ’’ 

It wasn’t what Maigret had said, but his imperturbable 
calmness, that brought a note of anxiety into Victor’s voice. 
For the inspector’s face was like a stone. 

“ You can’t faghten me, you know.’’ 

Victor forced a little laugh. 

“ And I know the ropes. I know all the tricks of yont 
trade. You could beat me up, for instance. But wouldn’t 
you know all about it afterwards when the papers got hold of 
it? And wouldn’t I see tliey cL^? Beating up a one-lungcd 
man. ...!’’ 

“ Is that all? ’’ 

“ I tell you once more ; you can’t do without me, and that’s 
a fact. And what’s thirty thousand francs for . . . ? ’’ 

“ Is that all ? ’’ 

“ And don’t go thinking I’ll give the show away. If you 
release me, I slian’t go rumiing round to the chap. No, nor 
writing cither, nor telephomng . . .’’ 

The voice was no longer the same. / n anxious, plaintive 
voice. All the same, he struggled on. 

“ In any case, I want a lawyer. You can’t refuse. And I 
know as well as you do that you’ve no right to keep me more 
than twenty-fbur hours without a charge.’’ 

Maigret blew out a cloud of smoke, thrust liis haAds into his 
pockets, and turned on his heel. To the man outside he said : 
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“ shut him up again.” 

He was furious. Now that he had left the cell he had no 
need to conceal his feelings. 

It was enough to make anybody wild. He had his witness 
in the hollow of his hand. Yet wdiat could he do to the dirty 
little . . .? 

Blackmail. A new sort of blackmail. Blackmailing 
Maigrct himself on the strength of that bloody lung of his. 

Three times, four times in the course of that little interview, 
the inspector had been on the point of liitting out. But he'd 
held himself in. 

Just as well he had. Beating up a one-lungcd man ! Victor 
had been quite right. The papers would have squeezed the 
last drop of juice out of it. There were some that would 
have written up two whole columns on that one little fact. 

Legally Maigret hadn’t a leg to stand on. Victor had lived 
all liis life on petty theft and dirty work of every kind. But 
that didn’t mean there was a single charge to be preferred 
against Iiim. 

Except vagrancy. A wretched charge at the best of times. 

And even then ... If he did get sentenced, wdiat was the 
use of that? His lung w^ould pull liim through anything. 
And didn’t Victor Gaillard know it? 

So he calmly asked for thirty thousand francs. And he 
was quite right, too, when he said they couldn’t detain him 
more than twenty-four hours without charging him. 

Let him go,” said Maigret savagely. Let him go to- 
night at one o’clock. And tell Lucas not to let him out of 
sight. 

And Maigret left the Quai des Orfevres, biting viciously on 
to the stem of his pipe. 

Just one word from Victor, and the case would be over. 
Without that one word he might go on floundering for ever. 

” To the Taverue Roy ale** lie snapped, after hailing a 
passing taxi. 


James wasn’t there, and though Maigret waited till eight 
o’clock, he never showed up. The inspector went round to 
the bank where lie worked, where the night-watchman said 
he’d left as usual, at five. 
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Maigref dined off a plate of choucroute, then telephoned to 
liis office. 

“ Has Victor asked to see me again? ” 

“ Yes. I le says he’s thought it over, and he’s ready to come 
down to twenty-five thousand, but not a franc less.” 

“Is that all?” 

“ And he says, in his condition, he’s entitled to have butter 
on Iiis bread. Then he says the cell’s not up to regulation 
temperature.” 

Maigret rang off and wandered along the Boulevards. As 
darkness fell, he hailed a taxi, ordering the driver to take him 
to Janies’ flat in the Rue Champioimet. 

Huge as a barracks, the house consisted of modest flats, 
inhabited by clerks, coninierdal travellers, and small rentiers. 

“ Fourth floor on the left,” said the concierge. 

There was no lift, and the inspector slowly climbed the four 
floors, receiving on each landing, through the front door, a 
liint of the life within — the cr^diig of a baby . . . the tinkling 
of a piano. . . . 

James’ wife opened the door. She was wearing a rather 
beautiful dressing-gown of royal blue. One couldn’t say she 
was expensively dressed, but there was nothing poor about it 
cither. 

“ Do you want to speak to my husband? ” 

The hall was no bigger than a good-sized kitchen table. 
On the walls were photograpi.^ of sailing-boats, bathers, and 
young people dressed in flannels. 

“ It’s for you, James.” 

She pushed open a door, and followed Maigret into the 
room, going back to her chair near the window and resuming 
her crochet. 

The other flats in the house were doubtless furnished in the 
usual stodgy, old-fashioned style. Here, on the contrary, 
tliere was definitely a touch ot modernism. It was even a 
little arty-crafty and amateurish. 

Partitions made of plywood had been put up to provide 
recesses and break the monotonous rectangularity of an 
ordinary room. Shelves had been put up too, and painted 
in bright colouis. Apart from that, the furniture was scanty. 

A plain carpet, startlingly green. The lamps >Vere shaded 
with imitation narchment. 
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b was gay and fresh, but there was at the same Itime some- 
thing flimsyabout it. You had the feeling it would be unwise 
to lean too heavily against the walls, and also that the paint 
was still wet. 

Above all, you had the feeling, when James stood up, that 
the place was too small for him, ihat he’d been shut up in a 
pretty box, in which there was not enough room to move 
about in or air to breathe. 

Through a half-open door on die right, a tiny bathroom 
was visible. Just big enough to hold a bath and give a few 
square feet of standing-room. As for the kitchen, Jt was no 
more than a cupboard with a little gas-cooker standing on a 
siidf. 

. James had been sitting m a small arm-chair with a cigarette 
betweeft his bps. He had just put down a book. And 
Maigtet had the feeling that there was no contact at all 
between these two people on whom he had suddenly intruded. 
He was sure of it. 

James in his corner. His wife in hers. One reading, the 
other croclieting. The noise of trams and buses passing in 
the Streep 

That was all. No intimacy whatever. 

James came forward, holdmg out his hand, smiling rather 
awkwardly, as though it embarrassed him to be found in such 
a place. 

“ Hallo, Maigret ! How arc you? ” 

But his easy familial ity didn’t sound quite the same in this 
little doll’s house of a flat. It clashed with the bright green 
carpet and the modern ornaments that stood here and there 
An the shelves. 

“ All right, thanks.” 

“ Sit down. I was just readmg an English novel.” 

And his eyes said clearly : 

” Don’t take any notice. It isn’t my fault. This isn’t my 
place. ... * 

His wife watched the two men, though without stopping 
her crochetmg. 

” Is there anything to drink in tlic jilacc, Marthe? ” 

“ You know very well there isn’t.” 

Then to Maigret ; 

“ It’s his fault. If I keep any liqueurs here, tliey’rc only 
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jmpty bottles in a few days. He drinks quite enough without 
diat.” 

“ Look here, Maigret ! Suppose we went out for one? ” 

But before the inspector could answer, James’ face clouded 
IS lie looked at his wife, who must have been making urgent 
ligiis bcliind Maigret’s back. 

“ It’s just as you like. . . 

He sighed, closed his book, fidgeted with a paper-weight 
:hat lay on a low table. 

The room was certainly small. Very small indeed to con- 
:ain two completely separate lives. 

On the one hand, a woman proud cf her pretty litde flat, 
doing the housework, crocheting, making her own clothes. 

On the other, James, retuiiiing home punctually at a few 
ninutes past eight evciy evening, eating in silence, then read- 
ng a book till it was time to go to bed on that divan heaped 
with multi-coloured cushions. 

It was easier now to understand the Taverne Royale. 

“ One must have some place one can call one’s own ! ” 

Certainly there was nothing he could call his own here. 

And Maigret answered : 

Yes, Let s go. 

James gave a sigh of relief and made for the door. 

Just a moment while I put my shoes on.** 

He went into the next room leaving the door open behind 
liim. But Ins wife hardly lowered her voice to say : 

Never mind him. He’s not quite like other people.’* 

She counted her stitches : 

“ Seven, eight, nine. . . . Do you thmk he knows anything 
ibout Feinstein’s death? ” 

“ Where’s the shoe-horn? ” growled James. 

They could hear him rummaging recHcssly in a cupboard, 
Marthe looked at Maigret : a glance wliich meant : 

“ You see what he’s like.” 

James returned, looldng once more t h big for the room, 

“ I shan’t be long,” he said. 

** I know what that means ! ” 

James made Maigret a sign to hurry. He was terrified 
Marthe miglit say sometliing wliich prevented their going. 

In tlie house next door on the left there was a baS: frequented 
by taxi-drivers. 
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“ It’ll do, won’t it? It’s tlie only one handy.” 

A murky light shone on the zinc counter. At the back of 
the room, four men were playing cards. 

” Good evening. Monsieur James. Same as usual? ” 

1 he landlord had risen to his feet and was already uncorking 
th brandy-bottle. 

“ What’s yours? ” 

1 he same. 

With liis elbows on the bar, James asked : 

“ Did you go to the Taverne Royale? ... I tliought you 
might. I couldn’t manage it today.” 

“ On account of the three hundred thousand francs, I 
suppose? ” 

James’ face expressed neither surprise nor embarrassment. 

Put yourself in my place. Basso’s been a good friend 
to me, and we’ve had many a binge together. Here’s how ! ” 

“ I’ll leave the bottle with you,” said tlie landlord, who was 
in a hurry to return to his cards. 

He evidently knew James. 

“ Poor chap,” went on the latter, ” he hasn’t had much 
luck. To fall mto the arms of a woman like Mado ! ... By 
the way, have you seen her lately ? She came to the bank this 
afternoon to ask me if I knew wliere Marcel was. Can you 
beat that? ... As bad as that doctor whose car I borrowed. 
And we’d always been good friends too. And now — would 
you believe it? — he’s rung me up to say he’s very sorry but 
he’ll have to claim damages. . . . Here’s how ! ” 

James had poured liimsclf out a second glass. 

” What do you dunk of my wife? She’s nice, isn’t she? ” 


CHAPTER VII 

OLD ULRICH 

There was one thing about James which Maigret found in- 
teresting to watch as they leant over the bar. As the English- 
man drank, his eyes, instead of growing vague, as is the case 
widi most people, became on the contrary progressively 
sharper, until they shone with an acuteness that was positively 
penetrating ! 
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His hana never let go of his glass, except to take hold of the 
bottle. The voice, unlike the eyes, was hesitating and tone- 
less. He didn’t look at Maigret — ^in fact, he didn’t seem to 
look at anytlung at all. He appeared to let go — to sink into 
the atmosphere around him. 

The card-players exchanged a word or two from time to 
time. The zinc wliich covered the bar reflected the lights 
dully. When he opened his mouth, James spoke dully 
too : 

“ It’s funny. ... A man like you — strong, intelligent . . . 
and others too — detectives, policemen in uniform, magistrates 
all sorts of people. . . . How many .-’re there on the go, all 
told? As many as a hundred ? I shouldn’t be surprised— not 
if you count all the clerks at \;ork beliind the scenes, and the 
telephone operators, and all die rest. . . . Anyhow, let’s call 
it a hundred. A hundred people working day after day, 
night after night, all because Feinstein was plugged. And 
with such a tiny bullet ! ” 

For a moment he stared into Maigret’s eyes, and the 
inspector was quite unable to tell whether he was jeering or 
speaking with intense seriousness. 

“ Is it really worth all that bother? . . . And all the time that 
wretched devil Basso is a hunted man. . . . Last week he was 
rich. He had an excellent business, a car, a country villa, a 
wife and a son. And now he can’t even show liis head out 
of the hole he’s hiding in.” 

James shrugged his shoulders and looked round him dis- 
gustedly, or perhaps merely sadly. Tl ' drawl in his voice 
became more noticeable. 

“ And what do we find at the bottom of it all? ... A 
woman like Mado. A woman who needs men. . . . And 
Basso goes and walks into the snare. I suppose there aren’t 
many men who’d have refused, what with her looks and her 
vivacity. . . .You think there’s no haim in it, at anyratc 
only once. But then it’s twice, and then it’s a habit.” 

James gulped down a whole mouthful Oi. brandy, then spat 
on the floor. 

“ Idiotic, isn’t it? Result — one dead, and a whole family 
ruined. And a whole macliincry started up, with a hundred 
people to turn the wheels. . . .” 

What made it tlic more impressive was that he spoke with 
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ottt violence. It was no outburst. The words came out 
gently, lazily, wliile his eyes moved dejectedly from one 
object to another. 

ril trump that,” said an exultant voice beliind him. 

And then Feins tein ! Spending liis hfe running after 
money, trying desperately to stave off disaster. That’s all his 
life was — one long nightmare of scraping through by the skin 
of liis teeth, squeezing Ins wife’s lovers ^vhen there was no* 
where else to turn. . . . And now that he’s dead . . 

“ Or been killed,” put in Maigret dtcamily. 

“ Don’t you think it would be ratlicr hard to say which of 
those two nad more effectively killed the other? ” 

There was a sort of dull, toneless morbidness in. James* 
words wliich made the atmosphere around them seem tlhckcr 
and murkier than before. 

“Yes. It’s idiotic. I can see so well what happened. 
Feinstein in desperate need of cash. No doubt he’s been 
stalking Basso from the moment of their arrival. * Even when 
lie looks so preposterous, dressed up as an old grandmother, 
he’s thinking of die bills of exchange diat have to be paid 
on the Monday. He watches Basso dancing with liis wife, 
wondering what it’s worth. Do you see ? . . . The next day 
he gets ms chance and tackles liim. Basso, who’s already 
been stung before, isn’t liaving any. The other insists, wliincs 
about ruin and dishonour. Suicide would be better than that, 
so he whips out die revolver. . . . 

“ And all the time, of couise, he’s making it obvious that 
he’s not by any means so blmd as he looks. . . . 

“Yes, I’d swear to it. . . . Somctlung like diat, anyhow, 
and all on a glorious Sunday afternoon by the river. 

“ And Basso tries to stop him. At all costs he wants to 
avoid a scandal. Isn’t his own villa standing just on die other 
side of die water? So he snatches at the gun. . . . 

“ That’s alj. , . . All except for a tiny little bullet in Fein- 
stcin’s guts.” 

James turned his head slowly and looked hard at the 
inspector. 

“ And now tell me : what the hell does it matter? ” 

This time he actually laughed. A laugh full of contempt 

“ So thcro we are ! One hundred people — or it might be 
only ninety — ^running backwards md forwards like ants,^ 
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because someone s gone and poked the ant-hill ! A colossal 
man-hunt for the wretched Basso, while Mado hunts him 
too, though for other reasons. Your husband may be shot, 
but that’s no excuse for losmg a lover ! ” 

Then to the proprietor : 

“ Patron ! How much is that? ” 

“ But Basso’s situation has changed a bit ” — it was Maigrct 
who spoke — “ since he now has tlirec hundred thousand francs 
m his pocket.” 

James merely shrugged his shoulders, as though to repeat 
once more : 

“ And what the hell dors it mattei ? ” 

Then he started off again • 

” I’ve just remembered how t all began. I mean between 
Basso and Mado. It was a Sunday afternoon, and the gang 
were at the Bassos’, a lot of them dancing in the garden. 
Marcel was with Mado. Then someone bumped into them, 
or they tupped over somellung. Anyhow, they fell head- 
long, and right in each otlier’s arms. . . . Everybody laughed. 
Even Feinstem.” 

James was picking up his change. He hesitated, put a com 
down agam. 

“Just one more glass, patron.^' 

He’d already had six, and yet he wasn’t drunk. All the 
same, his head must have been heavy He frowned, and ran 
lus hand across his forehead. 

“ And I suppose you’ve got to go back to your Basso- 
chasing. . . .’ 

He sounded as though he genuinely piti>.d Maigret. 

“Three wi etched devils, a man, a woman and a boy 
hounded and harassed, all because one fine day the man went 
to bed with Mado ” 

Was It his drawhng voice? Was it lus loose-limbed dis- 
dainful figure lolling over the counter? Whatever it was, 
Maigret was fascinated, one might even sav obsessed, and it 
cost rum a great effort to sec the case from au.; other angle. 

What the hell did it matter? 

It wasn’t so easy toanswer. ,, , * 

“ WcU, well * ” went on James with a sigh. “ I’d better fac 
going, or my wife may be putting a bullet in gats. She’s 
quite capable. Oh dear ! ^How silly it all is ! ’ 
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He opened the door and lounged out into thcSll-lit street. 
Looking into Maigret’s eyes, he said : 

“ A funny trade ! ’’ 

“ Being a policeman? ” 

“ Yes. And being a man. . . . Do you know, my wife 
will go right through my pockets to see now much Tve spent 
— in other words, how much I’ve had to drink. . . . An 
revoir. Shall I see you tomorrow at the Taverne Roy ale? ” 

And Maigret was left alone, the prey of an uneasiness that 
took a long lime to lift. It was as tliough all his ideas and all 
his standards had been thrown into the melting-pot. Even 
the street looked different, and the people who went by, and 
the tram. ... 

Yes, it all looked just like the ant-hill James had spoken of. 
An ant-hill in a state of upheaval ! Merely because one ant 
was dead ! 

The inspector’s mind laii back to the hosier’s body lying in 
the long grass beliind the Giiinguettc a Dciix Sons, And the 
people clustering round, and the gendarmes on the roads, and 
the traffic jams because of all the cars they stopped. An ant- 
hill’s upheaval ! 

“ Curse tliat fellow ! ” muttered Maigret wdth an annoyance 
that was not iintmgcd with affection. 

He set his teeth and tried to shake liis mind free of the 
picture of futility James had painted. But it was difficult to 
pick up liis prc\^ioiis trains of lliought. lie couldn’t even 
remember why he’d come to see Tames at all. 

‘‘ I suppose we’d better try and. find out where James took 
the three hundred thousand,” he muttered without conviction. 

And all the w^ords succeeded in doing was to impose a 
vision on his mind. The three Bassos, father, mother, and 
son, cringing in their hide-out, quaking at every sound outside. 

"‘Curse him!” he muttered again. “And he always 
manages to make me drink more than I want.” 

M.ngrct wasn’t drunk, but neither was he quite so sober as 
he would have liked. He went to bed in a thoroughly bad 
temper. He tried hard to focus liis mind on other dungs, but 
snatches of his conversation with James kept coming back 
to him. 

“ One must have some place one can call one’s own.” 

It was""not only “ some place,” but a whole world of his 
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own, tliat he scarea into ukc a crystal-gazer through the mists 
of liis milky-grccn Pcrnods, a world he casually lounged 
/through, indifferent to the hard realities of life. . . . 

A world, rather, in which there were no hard realities. A 
dreamy, unsubstantial world in wliich nodiing really mattered, 
in which the rush and scramble of humanity had no more 
meaning than the scurrying of ants. . . . 

This joyless, effortless outlook was terribly infectious. It 
had eaten its way into Maigtet’s brain to such an extent that 
he dreamt of the three Bassos, ludmg in a cellar, listening in 
terror to the ceaseless tramp of men over their heads. * 
When he got up next morning, he was more than ever 
conscious of Iiis wife’s absence. She was still in Alsace, and 
the morning’s post brought a postcard from her. 

]Ve are starting to make the apricot jam, and hope you will 
soon be here to taste it. 


He sat down heavily at liis desk, whose pile of letters 
tottered over on to the floor. He grunted a “ Come in ! ” to 
his clerk, who was knocking at the door. 

“ What is it, Jean? ” 

“ Lucas rang up. He says : will you go round to the Rue 
dcs Blancs-Mantcaux ? ” 

“ What number? ” 

“ He didn’t say. All he said was Rue des Blancs-Man- 
teaux.” 

Maigret glanced hastily through the Ivders to make sure 
there was nothing urgent, then went to the Jewish quarter 
of which the Rue des Blancs-Mantcaux was ihe principal 
street, housing second-hand dealers of every description, 
clustered under the shadow of the great national pawnshop, 
the Mont-du-Pietc. 

It was only half-past eight. The day’s business had hardly 
begun. At the corner of the street he sigh > .i Lucas, walking 
up and down, liis hands in his pockets. 

“ Where is he? ” 

For it was Lucas who had been told off to keep track of 
Victor Gaillard after his release at one o’clock the previous 
night. 
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With a jerk of his chin, the detective indica&d the figure 
•f a man standing at a shop window. 

“ Wliat’s he doing there? ” 

“ I’ve no idea. Last night he began by wandering about. 
Then he found a seat, and lay down and went to sleep. At 
five he was moved on by a pohceman, and he came round 
here almost at once. Ever since tlien he’s been strolling about, 
but always coming back to the same place and staring into 
that window with tlie obvious intention of arousing my 
curiosity.” 

Victor, who had noticed Maigrct’s arrival, now lounged 
off, whistling pertly. Coming to a doorstep, he sat down on 
it, like a man who has for the moment notliing better to do. 

Maigret looked at the name over the shop window ; 

Hans Goldberg 
Articles Bought ana Sold 
Bargains of Every Description 

while through the glass he could just make out the little man 
with a pointed beard who stood peering out into the street, 
wondering what was going on. 

“ Wait for me,” said Maigret. 

He crossed the street and entered the stuffy, smelly shop, 
that was cliock-a-block witli old clodies and a medley of 
ai tides of all kinds. 

“ What can I show you? ” asked the man half-heartedly. 

At the back of the shop was a glass-panelled door, and in the 
room belund a fat woman was visible washing the face of her 
three-year-old boy. A basm of water stood on the table by a 
pile of plates and a butter-dish. 

“ Police ! ” said Maigret. 

” I thought as much.” 

” Do you know the chap who’s been wandering about out- 
side for the last couple of hours? ” 

” The tliin chap who keeps coughing ? . . . I’ve never seen 
him before. I was bothered about his hanging about like that, 
so I called my wife, and she didn't recognize him either. . . . 
He’s not one of us.” 

” And this man? ” 

Maigret held out a photograph of Marcel Basso, which the 
other studied attentively. 
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“ Or tliis one ? 

It was Feinstein. 

“ Yes.” 

“ You know him? ” 

” No, 1 don’t know him. But he’s one rf us.” 

“ You’ve never met liun? ” 

“ Never. We hardly ever go out.” 

His wife kept looking at them through the glass-panelled 
door. She had now t^ken her second baby from its cradle. 
It sent up a pitiful wail as tlic wasliing began. 

The second-hand dealer seemed prettv sure of himself. He 
slowly rubbed his hands together, waiting for further ques- 
tions, and he looked round hinr with the obvious satisfaction 
of a respectable tradesman who has notliing on his 
conscience. 

“ Have you had this shop long? ” 

** Radier more than five years. Long enough to build up 

good business witli honest trade.” 

” And before tliat, who had the place? ” 

” Don’t you know ? Old Ulrich, the fellow who dis- 
appeared.” 

The inspector heaved a sigh of satisfaction. This looked 
promising. 

“ Was Old Ulrich in tlie same line of business? ” 

“ The police ought to know norc about him than I do. 
All I’ve heard is tliat he didn’t confine liimsclf to buying and 
selling.” 

“ A money-lender? ” 

“ That’s what they say. It seems he lived all alone. No- 
body to do his housework. Nobody to help liiin with the 
shop. Then one day he disappeared, and the place remained 
shut up for six months. After that, I took it on, and if you 
make enquiries you’ll find I’ve given it .1 different sort of 
reputation altogether.” 

** So you never knew Old Ulrich? ” 

“ No. I didn’t live in Paris in his time. Before coming 
here we were in Alsace.” 

The baby was still howling in the kitchen, while the elder 
broker had opened the door and was standing gravaly sucking 
his finger as he stared at Maigret. 
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“That’s all I know. If I knew any more,*I’<l willingly 
tcUyou.” 

“Right! Thanks.” 

After a final glance round him, Maigret went back into the 
street, v/alking up to Victor, who was still sitting on liis dooi- 
step. 

“ So you wanted to bring me here? ” 

“ Where? ” asked Victor, with obviously feigned iiiiio- 
cencc. 

“ What’s this story of Old Ulrich? ” 

“Old Ulrich?” 

“ That’s enough of playing the fool ! ” 

“ Never heard of Old Ulrich. I swear I haven’t.” 

“ I suppose he’s the bloke who dived into the Canal Saint- 
Martin?’^ 

“ I’ve no idea. . . .” 

Maigret shrugged liis shoulders and walked off, saying to 
Lucas as he passed : 

“Just as well to keep an eye on him still.” 

Half an hour later ne was absorbed in the study of dusiy 
old files. In the end he came upon the document he was 
seeking: 

Jacob Ephraim Levy, alias Ulrich, aged 62, formerly of Upper 
Silesia, now second-hand dealer in the Rue des Blancs-Manteaux. 
Suspected of habitually infringing the usury laws. 

Disappearance reported March 22nd. Had not been seen since 
the igtn. 

No clues found in the house. No sign of robbery. 40,000 
francs found sewn in mattress. 

As far as can be ascertained, Ulrich went out on the evening of 
the igth, a thing he frequently did. 

No indications of his private life. Enquiries made in Paris 
and the provinces. No sign of him anywhere. Police in Upper 
Silesia informed, and a month later a sister arrived who took 
possession of all property after duly waiting till six months from 
date of disappearance. 


At twelve o’clock Maigret was sitting in the district com- 
missariat of La Villette. It was the third he had been to that 
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morning, an3 he had had about enough of files. This time, 
however, the search was not in vam. 

Taking a sheet of paper, he copied out : 

July 1 st. A body found by bargees near the lock in the Canal 
Saint-Martin. Taken to the Institut Medico-legal, who report 
as follows : 

Male. Height sft.S in. Apparent age between 6o and 6$. 
Body in an advanced stage of decomposition. Clothing hqs been 
largely torn away. Nothing found in trouser-pockets. No ring 
or other distinguishing marks. 

Maigrct sighed with satisfaction as he returned the file to 
Its shelf. At last he was clear of the vague and morbid atmo- 
sphere tliat James had been pleased to cast over the case. 

He was now on solid ground. 

There was no doubt whatever — at any rate, not to his mind. 
It was Old Ulrich who had been killed six years ago and 
thrown into the canal. 

Why? Who had done it? 

He smiled. That was what he was gomg to find out. 
Bidding good-morning to his colleagues of the local com- 
missariat, he went out into the street, where he slowly and 
voluptuously lit his pipe, standing all square on his heavy legs. 


CHAPli.R VIII 

IN MADO’S FLAT 

The accountancy expert came into Maigret’s office, rubbmg 
his hands, his face wreathed m smiles. 

” That’s that ! ” 

“ What’s that? ” ^ 

“ I’ve been right through tlie hosier’s boo!:s again. Fein- 
stcin didn’t keep them himself, but had a man in once or twice 
a week — a bank clerk, or something c/ ’’c sort, who came 
round after hours. Everydiing quite straightforward apart 
from tlic usual little tricks to diddle the tax-collector. Tlie 
sort of business you can take in at a glance. And a business 
that wouldn’t have been worse than hundreds of others if it 
hadn’t been for lack of capital. Wholesalers were paid on the 
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4th or the lOth of each month. Always a stn^gle. Often 
bills were redated. Every now and again there a be a sale to 
rake in a bit of cash at all costs. And then — Ulrich.” 

Maigret let him nui on. He knew this voluble litdc man, 
who paced up and down the room. 

” The same old story ! . . . It’s in the books of seven years 
back that Ulrich’s name first appears. A loan of two thousand 
francs to be repaid on a certain date. It’s no sooner paid back 
than it’s borrowed again. And this time repayment is fol- 
lowed by a loan of five tliousand. You follow? . . . Fein- 
stein had found an imfailmg source to tide luni over difficulties. 
It becomes a habit. Six months later tire initial two thousand 
has grown to eighteen tliousand. And the loan of eighteen 
has to be repaid by twenty-five thousand. Old Ulrich isn’t 
the man to do die job by halves ! 

“ Feinstem struggles on. He always pays up on the nail, 
but only at the cost of getting deeper and deeper into debt 
The twenty-five thousand arc paid on the 15th of the month, 
and on the 20th another eighteen arc borrowed. A few days 
after they’re paid off, there’s a fresh loan of twenty-five 
thousand. In the middle of Marcli there’s over thirty-three 
thousand owing.” 

” What happened then? ” 

” From that moment there’s no further trace of Ulrich in 
the books.” 

Naturally! There was no trace of him anywhere! Except 
at die bottom of a canal ! . . . 

So Feinstein was thirty-dirce thousand francs the richer by 
the old money-lender’s death. 

“ Who took Ulrich’s place? ” 

“ For a time nobody. The old chap’s disappearance must 
have given the hosier a breathing-space. It wasn’t till a year 
later that he was in a tight comer once again and went to a 
small bank for credit. They gave it him, but they seem to 
have got tired of liim pretty quickly.” 

” And Basso ? ” 

” His name doesn’t figure in the books at all. But Feinstein 
had been overdrawing his account in recent months, and Tve 
fi>und out fi:om the bank that it was on the strength a 
guarantecf” 

“ Given by Basso? “ 
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** Aiid what was the positiaQ at the time of Feimtcm's 

“ Mttch the same as ever. The overdraft was never very 
much less. On the whole, it was mounting up slightly. . . . 
I dare say there arc a thousand shopkeepers in Paris in much 
he same predicament, going tlirough a small crisis every 
month when debts fall due, and just staving off bankruptcy. * 

Maigret stood up and reached for his hat. 

“ Thank you. Monsieur Flcuiet.” 

“ Would you like me to go mto it further? 

“ Not for the moment, tlianks.” 

Everythmg was going well. Tbe machinery James had 
scoffed at was turning round smoothly. Maigret, on tlK 
otlier hand, looked demutely glmn, as though he mistrusted 
this very smootlmess. 

“ Any news of Lucas ? ” he enquired of his clerk. 

“ He telephoned a litde while ago. Victor’s been round to 
he Salvation Army and asked for a bed. He’s sleeping now.” 

That was not surprismg, smee he hadn’t so much as a 
topper-piece in his pocket. Was he still hoping to rake id 
thirty thousand francs by givmg the name of Old Ulrich’s 
murderer? Or rather twenty-five thousand, which he’d 
given as his lowest figure ! 

Maigret walked along the quays. Passing a post office, he 
hesitated, then went in. Snatching up a telegraph form, he 
wrote : 

Probably arriving Thursday. Love to all. 


It was Tuesday. He was still hoping to rejoin his wife 
before she returned from Alsace. He left the post office, fill- 
ing his pipe as he went. Once again he hesitated, then hailed a 
passing taxi, giving tlie address of the Feinsteins’ flat in the 
Boulevard des Batignolles. 

He had handled" hundreds of cases in the course of his 
career, and he knew very well tliat die gt it majority of them 
could be divided into two distinct phases. 

The first consisted in die detective’s making contact with a 
new atmosphere, with people of whose existence he had beea 
unaware a few hours before, people who made a Iftde world 
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of their own, and whose little world had Suddenly 
shaken by the irruption of some drama. 

Enter the detective, a stranger if not an enemy, encounter- 
ing hostile or suspicious glances on every liand. Sullen faces, 
cumiing faces. Or, on the other hand, tlie distraught faces of 
those who are racked by suffering or terror and have cast 
away the last shreds of reticence and self-respect. 

Tliis of course was the fascinating phase, at least for Maigret. 
The groping, probing phase, often witliout any real point of 
departure. A dozen different ways look equally hopefid — or 
hopeless. A dozen different people, and any one of them may 
be guilty, or at any rate an accomplice. Nothing to be done 
about It. Only to wait, to turn round and round, keeping 
one’s nose to the ground. . . . 

And then suddenly a scent is picked up. Something real, 
something definite. And witli that the second phase begins. 
The clutch is slipped m, the machinery starts turning, and the 
investigation proper, relentless and methodical, begins. Each 
step brings fresh facts to light. The detective is no longer 
alone with his problem. Others are there too, hosts of others, 
and time is now on his side. 

Even when there is no longer any doubt, the machinery goes 
on tummg just the same, till everything is proved up to the hilt. 

Only occasionally the vagueness and mystery of the first 
phase would last right up to the solution of the mystery. But 
those were the rare and marvellous exceptions. Those were 
the real Maigret “ cases.” 

Where was he now? Maigret knew that the body in the 
canal was that of Old Ulrich the usurer. And he knew that 
Feinstein had owed lum money. Did that mean that the 
second phase had begun ? 

A quarter of an hour later he was knocking on the door of 
a fifth-floor flat of a house in the Boulevard des BatignoUes. 
It was opened by a stupid-looking servant with stragghng hair, 
who seemed uncertain whether to admit liim or not. 

But, looking over her shoulder, the inspector noticed some- 
thing : James’ hat hanging in the hall. 

Was tliis indeed the second phase, in which everything 
moved forward with mechanical regularity ? 

Or was there a tooth broken on one of the wheels? 



“ Is MadaiVLC Feinstein in? ” 

By all appearances, the maid was new to the job and firesh 
from die coimtry. Maigret took advantage of her awkward- 
ness, and walked straight past her, making for a door behind 
which were voices. He had the grace to knock, but he 
opened it without waiting for an answer. 

He knew the room already, not that there was very much 
to know it by. A litdc salon, just like ten thousand odiers, 
with its silly little arm-chairs with gilt feet. The first person 
he saw was James, who stood by the window, staring’ out 
into the street. 

Madame Feinstein was dressed, all in black, ready to go out, 
with a saucy little crepe hat on her he-id. She appeared to be 
thoroughly w'orked up about somethiiig. 

On the other hand, she didn’t seem the least put out by the 
sight of Maigret. It was odierwise with James, whose face 
when he turned showed annoyance not altogether free from 
embarrassment. 

“ Come in. Inspector ! . . . You’ve come at a very 
^good moment. I was just telling James not to be so 
stupid. . . .” 

“Ah!” 

It looked exactly as tliough Maigret had butted in on a 
domestic squabble. It was m a hopeless, half-hearted voice 
that James pleaded: 

“ Look here, Mado. . . .” 

“ Don’t interrupt me. I wa ^peaking to the inspector ” 

With an air of resignation, the Enghsliman turned back to 
his window to gaze at the foreshortened figures in the street 
far below. 

“ Of course, if you were an ordinary policeman, monsieur, 
I wouldn’t tlunk of talking to you like this. But you’ve 
joined in with the gang at Morsang. And, anyhow, it’s not 
nard to see that you’re the sort of man who’s capable of 
understanding. . . 

And she the sort of woman capable of talking for hours at 
a stretch ! Capable of calling the whole ^ orld to witness on 
her behalf! Capable of silencing the most loquacious ! 

Really her good looks did not amount to very much. But 
there was certainly a freshness and sparkle about her that her 
black clothes showed up to all the greater advantage. 
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Obviously she’d be good fun, so long as it wa^only a ques- 
tion of fun. Just the sort to have a riotous a&ir with. 

Impossible to imagine a more complete contrast to Tames, 
the loose-limbed, contemplative, phlegmatic James^ who had 
not an ounce of crispness in the whole of his make-up. 

“ Of course, everybody knows that I’m Basso’s mistress. 
And I’m not ashamed of it cither. I’ve never made a secret 
of it. And there’s not one of the crowd at Morsang who’d 
think of blaming me for it. . . . Now, if my husband had 
been another sort of man . . .” 

She hardly paused for breath. 

“ After all, it’s a man’s job to support a woman, isn’t it? 
And you can’t keep a woman on debts. Just look at the place 
— look at tile way I’ve had to live ! . . . Besides, he w& never 
here. Or, if he did spend an evening at home once in a way, 
it was only to talk of socks and shirts and braces, and his money 
worries, and the trouble he was liaving over one of the shop- 
girls. . . . And to my mmd, if a man doesn’t know how to 
make a decent life for his wife, he’s nothmg to say about it if 
she goes her own way. . . . 

“ llesides, Marcel and I were going to be married sooner or 
later. And that makes all the difference, doesn’t it? You 
didn’t know? Well, it isn’t exactly the sort of thing one 
shouts from the house-tops. ... It was only tlic thought 
of his son that made liim hesitate. Otherwise he’d have 
been seeing about a divorce already. And so should I, 
and ... 

“ Of course you know his wife, so you can^udge for your- 
self. Not at all the sort of woman for lum.’ 

James sighed and sighed again. He was now staring at the 
carpet. 

“ And the question is : what is my duty now? Marcel’s 
got in a mess, and of course the only thing is for him to go 
abroad. And obviously my place is by his side. Don’t you 
think so? Tell me frankly. . .” 

“ Hum ! . . . Well ! . . .” grunted Maigrct, taking care 
not to commit himself 

“There you are, James! You see! . . . The inspector 
thinks just as I do. . . . Never mind about the world — I don’t 
care what people say. . . . And this is the point, Impeaor : 
James hete is refusing to tell me where Marcel is. 
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' 1 cut teu fc Knows tw me way lie talKs. . . . You eaA t 
detiv it, can you, James ? ’ 

If Maigret had not already had dealings with this type^of 
li^oman, hp would probably have been completely suffo- 
cated. But he no longer allowed himself to be taken abac^ 
by feminine inconsistency. 

It was less than two weeks since Femstem had bceai killed, 
i^parcntly by Basso. 

And there in tlie dismal Iitde flat, with tlic hosier’s photO' 
graph liangmg on die wall and die hosier’s cigarcttcioldCT 
I^g in an ash-jtray, his wife was talking of “ her duty." 

James’ face was a picture ! And not only his fece. Hit 
shoulders, his whole attitude, the hang of ius head — evety- 
diing abbut him said : 

‘ What a woman ! ’’ 

She turned towards him. 

“ You sec ! The inspector . . 

“ The inspector has said nothing at all.” 

“ There you go agam ! You simply disgust me. You’re 
a(ot a man at aU — ^you’re frightened of the least thing. . . . 
Supposing I were to tell the inspector why you came here 
today? ” 

It was so unexpected that James started. When he raised 
his head, his face had gone r^ as a beetroot. He was blush- 
mg right to the cars. 

He wanted to say something. But he simply couldn’t. He 
tried hard to recover his comp 'ire, but all he could produce 
was a pamfully hollow laugh. Then at last he managed to 
say : 

“ Go on ! Now you’ve started, you' better tell him the 
whole story.” 

Maigret looked at Mado. She was a little disconcerted by 
what she load said. 

“ I (hdn’c mean ...” ^ ^ ^ 

" Oh no ! Of course you ’ didn’t mean.’ Tliat doesn’t 
alter the fact that ...” 

The room seemed even smaller tii«. before. Mado 


shrugged her shoulders m a way that meant : 

“ M right, I will. And so much the worse for you.” 
Maigret could hardly keep^a straight face, so great was the 
contrast between the James he liad known hitherto *and the 
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one tliat was now standing before him who l|^ely said, in 
answer to the inspector’s enquiring look : 

Oh well ! I suppose you’d have found out sooner or 
later. . . . I’ve been witli Mado too.” 

“ Not for long, I’m glad to say,” sneered Mado in return. 

James winced at this answer. His eyes sought Maigret’s as 
though for support. 

“ That’s all. ... It was a long time ago. . . . My wife 
never knew anything about it.” 

‘‘ And wouldn’t she give you what for, if she ever did ! ” 

“ If I know anything about her, thcrc’d be reproaches for 
'the rest of our lives. ... So I came to Mado to ask her to 
keep quiet about it, in case she was questioned.” 

‘^Did she promise? ” 

“ On condition I gave her Basso’s present address. Can 
you beat that? Especially as he’s with liis wife and his child. 
... In any case, I’ve no doubt he’s across the frontier by 
now. . . .” 

The voice failed ever so slightly at the last sentence. 
Obviously James was lying conscientiously. 

Maigret had sat down in one of the little arm-chairs that 
creaked beneath his weight. 

” So you weren’t together very long? ” he enquired in a 
good-natured, almost paternal tone. 

” Quite long enough ! ” snapped Mado. 

“ No. Not very long,” sighed James. “ Only a few 
months.” 

” And I suppose you used to meet in a furnished room like 
those of the Avenue Niel? ” 

“James rented one in Passy.” 

“ Were you already going to Morsang at that time? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And Basso too? ” 

“ Yes. The gang hasn’t changed much during the last 
seven or eight years. A few joining, a few leaving, but the 
bulk of them always the same.” 

“ Did Basso know about you two? ” 

It was Mado who answered : 

“ Yes. He didn’t take any interest in me then. It’s only 
this last year that he’s been in love with me.” 

In spite of himself, Maigret was beaming with satisfaction. 
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He looked ro^d the commonplace little drawing-room with 
its ornaments, all of them more or less horrors. He mentally 
compared it with James’ home, more ambitious, m^re 
,^odem, even rather studio-like. “ 

And then Morsang and the Vieuv Garmon, the rowmg- and 
sailing-boats, rounds of dunks on tlic shady terrace m the 
midst of a landscape of almost unnatural prcttincss. 

For seven or eight years the same little crowd had been 
gathering every Sunday, boatmg and batlung together, drink- 
ing together, playing bridge in the afternoon or dancing to 
giamoplione records. 

But m the early days it was James who slipped off belund 
the trees with Mado. And no doubt it was James who was 
the victim of Feinstem’s equivocal glances as the latter asked 
for a small loan. 

Everybody knew of Mado’s affairs, except, as a rule, those 
most nearly concerned. Everybody conspired to keep what 
they knew from those who musm’t know : Basso no less than 
the others — until one day it was his turn to fall for her. 

And now, in tlie Feinstems’ drawing-room, it was a piquant 
httle comedy that was bemg played out, what with Mado’s 
brazen self-assurance and James’ hang-dog looks. Turnmg 
to Mado, Maigret asked : 

“ How long IS It since you and James were washed 
up? ” 

“ Wait a moment ' It must be five . . . no, more than 
that . . . something like six ars ” 

“ How did It end? Which of you broke it off? ” 

James wanted to speak, but she cut in first. 

“ Both of us. We simply came the conclusion we 
weren’t meant for one another. In spite of his bohemian 
airs, James is a thorough petit bourgeois at heait. Even 
stodgier than my husband ” 

“ But you remained on friendly terms? ” 

“ Why not? The fact that you’ie no longer in love is no 
reason for . . .” 

“ Tell me this, James • at tliat time u you ever come to 
lend Fcinstem money? ” 

“Me? . .’’ 

And before he could say any more, Mado had chipped in 
again. 
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** What do you mean? James lend money U^my hushandf ^ 
Why should he? ” 

Never mind ! Just an idea that flashed through my 
mind. ... All the same, Basso did.” 

“ That’s different. For one thing, Basso’s a rich man. My 
husband used to get into difficulties — temporary difficulties. 
And he even spoke of having to leave the coimtry and go to 
America. And to avoid tliat, Basso did, once or twice . . .” 

“ Yes, yes. I quite understand. But mightn’t your hus- 
band have threatened to go to America six years ago? ” 

“ What arc you insinuating? ” 

She was all ready for an outburst of indignation. And 
ratlier than face a scene of outraged virtue, Maigrct preferred 
to change the subject. 

I’m sorry. Perhaps I was saying more than I meant. 
Please don’t think I was insinuating anything at all. . . . As 
for you and your affairs, that’s your business. And nobody 
else’s. That’s what a friend of your husband’s said to me once 
— a man called Ulrich. . . .” 

With half-closed eyes he watched them both. Madd* 
looked back at him with genuine astonishment. 

A friend of my husband’s? ” 

” Or he may have been only a business acquaintance.” 

“ That’s more likely. For I’ve never heard that name 
before. . . . What was it he said about me? ” 

“ Nothing. We were speaking of men and women in 
general. 

James looked astonished too, but not quite in the same way. 
More like a man who smells a rat, ^d wonders what the 
other fellow’s up to. 

“ That’s all very well. But it doesn’t alter the fact that 
James knows where Marcel is. And he refuses to tell me. . . . 
Ail right! I’ll find out for myself. You sec if I don’t! . . . 
Though, as a matter of fact, it’s more than likely he’ll write 
to me to ask me to come. After all, he can’t live without 
me.’ 

James gave Maigret a look, an ironical look certainly, but 
still more a mournful one, a look that seemed to say : 

Is it likely he’d want to have her on his hands again? . . , 
A woman like that ! . . . 

In a final attempt, she roimded on liim once more. 
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“ Well, JImes? Is that your last word? So tliat’s all the 
thanks I ^ct for all I’ve done for ^ou ! ” 

“ You’ve done a lot for him? ” asked Maigret. 

“ But ... He was the first man for whom I broke my 
marriage vows. Is that nothing? I never thought of such a 
thing till he came on the scene. . . . Of course, he was difierent 
then. He dressed properly, and he still load a head of hair.” 

This was a case that had from the start seemed destined to 
alternate between the tragic and the farcical. Just now, farce 
held the floor so completely that it needed an effort to grasp 
the fact that a certain Ulrich had been done to deatli and his 
body shoved unceremoniously into a canal. And diat, six 
years later, Feinstein had been shot behind the Guinguette h 
Deux Sous, as a result of which Marcel Basso and all his family 
were being hunted day and night by the police. 

“ Do you tliink he has a chance of crossing the frontier. 
Inspector? ” 

I ... I really can t say. 

“ If it came to that, you’d help liim, wouldn’t you? I’m 
sure you would. You’ve been a guest in his house. And you 
know the kind of man he is. . . .” 

“ I must be going,” said James, looking all round the room 
for his hat. “ It’s high time I was back at tlie bank.” 

“ I’ll come with you,” said Maigret hurriedly. 

Anytliing rather than to be left alone with Madame 
Feinstein. 

“ Really ? Must you ? ” 

She would have liked to keep him. 

“ Yes. I’m afraid I must. We’re hort-handed at head- 
quarters. I’ll come back another time 

“ Marcel will be very grateful. And he’s the sort of man 
who always repays a good turn.” 

She was very proud of her diplomacy. She could see it all 
perfectly — Maigret leading Basso by the hand up to the 
frontier, and gratefully pocketing a few bank-notes as a 
recompense. 

When he held out his hand she gave it a long, significant 
squeeze. Widi a jerk of her head in James’ direction, she 
whispered : 

“ We mustn’t be too hard on him. . . . Since hc^s taken to 
drink, he’s not quite what he used to be.” 
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The two men walked down the Bodcvard del! BadgnoUea 
without saying a word, James with his lon^ swinging sttide, 
staring at the ground in front of him, Maigret puffing away 
mexruy at his pipe and seeming to enjoy tM spectacle of the 
busy, crowded street. | 

It wasn’t till thcy'camc to the comer of the Boulevard 
Malcsherbes that the inspector asked casually, as though it 
was of no importance : 

“ Is it trtw that Feinstcin never tried to get money out 
of you? ” 

James shrugged his slioulders. 

“ He knew very well that I’d none to lend.” 

“ Were you already at the bank in the Place Vendome? ” 

“ No. I was doing commercial translation for an American 
petroleum company-^ was earning barely a thousand francs 
a month.” 

“ You had a car? ” 

” The Underground . . . and that’s all I have for a car 
to^y.” 

“ Were you living in the same flat? ” 

“ We hadn’t a flat at all. Only a bedroom in a cheap 
hotel.” 

He looked thoroughly bored. There was an expression of 
disgust at the Comers of his mouth. 

“ Shall we have a drink? ” 

And without waiting for an answer, he dived into the bar 
they were passing and ordered two brandies-and-water. 

‘^As far as I’m concerned, I don’t care two hoots, but I 
don’t sec the point of bothering my wife. She’s got enough 
to worry about as it is. . . .” 

“ Is her health bad? ” 

Another shrug of the shoulders. 

“ You don’t imagine it’s much fun for her, do you? . . . 
Apart from Morsang, where she docs manage to amuse her- 
lelf a bit. . . .” 

He threw a ten-franc note on to the bar, then Mkcd 
abruptly : 

“ Are you coming to the Taveme Royale this evening? ” 

“I might.” 

As he ^hook Maigret’s hand he hesitated, dheo, looking 
away, murmured : 
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" Aboot JBmo. . . . Yott liaven’t mtt asrjnlungj, 

haive you?^" 

“ Professional secret ! ’* answered l^grec with a kindly 
smde. “ You’re fiwid of him, aren’t you? ” 

But James was already striding away, and a few seconds 
kter he had jumped on to a bus going in the direction of the 
Place Vendome. 

For a good five minutes Ma^et stood motionless on the 
kerb, smoking his pipe. 


CHAPTER IX 

A POUND OF HAM 

At the Quai dcs Orfevres they were hunting upstairs and 
downstairs. Maigret was wanted urgently, as a message had 
come through from the Gendarmerie at La Fette-Alais. 

Basso family found. Await instructions. 

it was a typical case of sdentifre work supplemented by a 
stroke of luck. 

Firstly the scientific work : the examination of the tyres on 
the Montlhcry track, wliich had reduced the probable area tx> 
the district of which La Fcrte-Alais was the centre. 

But sdence took matters no further. In vain did the 
gendarmes search every hotvt andonn of the neighboochood, 
in vain were a hundred people questioned. 

In fact, the only result of the expert’s work was that the 
local police could think of nothing tise. 

And on this Tuesday a certain gendarme named Piquart went 
home to lunch as usud* 

“ 1 forgot to get some onions this morning,” said his wi&, 
who was feeding her baby. “ Would you mind running 
round to fetch some? ” 

A little country-town grocer’s in the market-place. There 
were already four or five customers, ad women, clustered at 
the counter. Piquart, who hated errands of this sort, stood 
aloof by the door. And, standing there, he heard the shotv* 
Hum’s wife say to the old woman she was serving : 
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You’ll soon be getting £it with all the ham you’re eating 
<hese days ! A pound ! And with only yourself to eat it.” 

Piquart looked without any particular interest at the old 
woman, a wizened creature who was known to all as M^re 
Mathilde. Poverty was written all over her. And then, 
while the ham was being cut, the gendarme s brain began to 
work. His own household consisted of three, yet they would 
never have thought of buying a pound of ham for a meal. 

Abandoning his errand, he sneaked out of the shop, and 
followed M^re Mathilde to her home on the edge of the town, 
on the Ballancourt road, a cottage surrounded by a tiny garden 
in which hens were pickering about. He let her go in first, 
then knocked on the door and demanded admission in the 
name of the law. 

• Madame Basso, with an apron tied roimd her waist, was 
Ihis^ at the kitchen stove. On a rush-seated chair in a corner 
Basso was just opening the paper that Mere Mathilde had 
brought in with her. The boy was sitting on tlie floor 
playing with a puppy. 


They telephoned to Maigret’s flat in the Boulevard 
Richard-Lenoir and then tried various otlier likely places. 
It did not occur to them to ring up Basso’s office on the 
Quai d’Austerlitz. 

Yet that was where he went after James had left him. He 
was in a genial mood. His pipe between his teeth, and his 
hands in ms pockets, he walked round the office, chatting and 
joking with the clerks. There being no instructions to the 
contrary, the business carried on exactly as before. On the 
quay, the cranes were in constant activity, unloading die 
barges of coal that arrived each day. 

The offices were not modern. Not that they were ancient 
and dingy cither. Taking a look round, it was easy to guess 
the way work was carried on. 

For one thing, there was no private room for Basso. His 
desk was in one comer of the room, which also housed the 
chief accountant. His typist-secretary was at a desk nearby. 

Obviously Basso was not the man to stand on liis dignity. 
Altogether there was a free-and-easy atmosphere about the 
place, the clerks smoking over their ledgers. 
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“ Yes, we have an address-book,” answered the chie£ 
accountant to Maigret’s enquiry, “ but naturally it only 
contains business addresses. . . . Here it is, if you’d like to 
see It. 

Maigret opened it at the U’s, on the off-chance of finding 
Ulrich's name, and was not surprised when he failed to. 

” Didn’t he have a private address-book too? ” 

“ I don’t know of one.” 

” Weren’t his private affairs ever seen to in the office? . . . 
For instance, when his son was bom, weren’t notices sent 
round to all his friends ? . . . Who was here at that time ? . . .” 

“ I was,” said the secretary, a little reluctant to make the 
admission, for she was tliirty-five and tried to look ten years 
younger. 

“ Who sent out the notices? ’ 

“I did.” 

” Did he give you a list of addresses?’ ” 

“A little Lok.” 

“ Where is it? ” 

She hesitated, wondering ■whether she ought to disclose 
Basso’s private affairs. She turned to the chief clerk, who 
nodded, as much as to say : 

“ There’s notliing for it but to do what he asks.” 

” It’s in his desk at home,” she answered submissively. “ If 
you’ll come with me. . . 

They went across the coal-yard. On the ground floor of 
the house, which was very niply furnished, was a study 
which looked as though it was never used. As a matter of 
fact, it was spoken of as the library. 

The library of a family to whom read ig did not mean very 
much. It was the place to keep anytlimg that called itself a 
book, and that was about all. On one shelf were the prizes 
that Basso had won at school ; on another, a series of bound 
numbers of the Magazine des Families, dating fifty years back. 
Girls’ books that Madame Basso had no doubt brought with 
her on her marriage. A number of yellow-backs bought on 
the strcngdi of their advertisements. T stly, some recent 
picture-books, belonging to the boy. whose toys filled up the 
shelves for which there were no books. 

When the secretary opened a drawer of the desk, Maigret 
pointed to a large yellow envelope, sealed. 
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“ WJttt’sAat?” 

‘*1 believe it h aMtisieur's letters to nudame wben darf 
were enfiaeed.” 

“ Ana the address-book? ” 

She looked in that drawer, then in another where there 
were nearly a dozen old pipes. Right at the back was the 
book tliey had coine for. It was not really a proper address- 
book at all— just a little cheap note-book, mat most have been 
at least fi&een years old. All the addresses were in Basso’s 
writing, but it had changed with the years and the ink had 
f^ed. 

It was ratlier like tlie seaweed cast up on the foreshore, 
which reveals the tide that brought it by the degree it has 
withered. 

A good many of die addresses dated from die earliest period. 
Friends of Basso’s youth. How many of them would be re- 
membered now ? Some names were crossed out, as the result 
of a quarrel perhaps, or a death. 

Several women’s addresses, such as : 

Lola, Bar des £glantiers i8 Rue Montaigne. 

But a line of thick blue chalk had eliminated Lola &om 
Basso’s life. 

“ Have you found what you wanted?” asked the secretary. 

Yes. He had found it all right. A disreputable name tlm 
Basso hadn’t even liked to write in full. 

17. 1 3 A, Rue des Blaucs-Manteaux. 

And both the writing and the faded ink showed this to be 
one of the earlier addresses too. Moreover, like so many of 
the others of its period, it had to be read through a thick 
stroke of blue chalk. 

” Have you any idea when that address was written? ” 
When Monsieur Basso was a young man and his father 
was still running the business.” 

” How do you know? ” 

The ink’s the same as the other addresses that are crossed 
out— the women’s, I mean. Obviously they’d be before his 
engagement.” 

Mugret closed the little address-book and slipped it <in his 
pocket, while the secretary looked at him reproachfully. 
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“Do you dunk bc’U come back?” she ssked^ 
ttoiiumt* s hoshation. 

The in^ctsor coijfuied Im answer to a vague dicug of the 
shoulders. 

When he acrived at the Quai des OcIHres, he was told at 
once dbat they’d been looking for him, and as his heavy tread 
was heard itt the corridor, his clerk, Je^ ran out to meet hhn. 

“ The Bassos have bear found.” 

“Ah!” 

Maigret sighed. Far from looking pleased, he seemed 
almost to take it as bad news. 

“ Has Lucas telephoned? ” 

“ Twice. The man’s still at the Salvation Army. He’s up 
now. They’ve given him a meal and put him to do some 
cleaning. 

“ Is Janvier in? ” 

“ I think he came in a few minutes ago.” 

Maigret went and found Janvier in another office. 

“ A thoroughly troublesome job for you, my boy. ... I 
want you to hunt up a certain Lola who used to have her 
letters addressed to the Bar des £glantiers some fifteen years 
ago, or possibly more.” 

, “ And since then? ” 

“ Since then anything ! She may be dead and buried or 
have married an English lord. . . . It’s up to you to find out.” 

In the train which took ^ m to La Ferte-Alais he went 
through Basso’s private address-book from cover to cover. 
More than once an indulgent, almost tender smile came on to 
his face, tlicre were entries that spoke si doqucntly of a man’s 
wdd oats. 


The lieutenant de gendarmerie met him at the starion and 
drove him to M^re Mathilde’s house, ia front wlucb 
Piquart was standing gravely on guard 

‘ We made sure there was no way of ^etfing out by the 
back,” explained the lieutenant. “ Andth^’s so little room 
inside, I tnought it would be all right for him to he in the 
^eden. . . . Shall I come in with yon? ” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

Maigret knocked and tlte door was promptly «^ened. 
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There was no hall, so he found himself stepping directl) 
into the kitchen. It was getting late, and though still daylighi 
outside, die window was so small that the figure in the roon: 
was litdc more than a shadow. 

Basso sitting astride of a chair in die attitude of a man whe 
has been waiting for hours and hours.. No sign of his wife, 
who was doubtless in the next room with the boy. 

“ Can we have a light? ” said Maig’^et to the old woman. 

“ ril have to see first whether tlicrc’s any oil in the 
lamp.” 

There was, and it was duly lit, the yellow flame gradually 
spreading till little by little its rays lit up the corners of the 
room. 

It was very hot. A smell of jpoverty and country cottage. 

“You can sit down again,’^ said Maigret to Basso, and 
then to Mere Mathildc : ‘^You can go into the next room, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“ What about my soup ^ ” 

“ Run along ! I’ll sec to that.” 

She went off, grumbling, and shut the door behind her. 
There was a murmur of voices in the next room. 

“ Are there only these two rooms? ” asked the inspector. 

“ That’s all. This and the bedroom.” 

“ And you all slept there? ” 

“ The two women and Pierrot. I managed in the eorner 
here, on some straw.” 

Indeed, wisps of it were visible in the cracks between the 
uneven tiles. Basso was very calm, but with the sort of 
cainmess that follows many days at fever-heat. It looked as 
though it was a relief to him to be arrested. In fact, the next 
thing he said was : 

“I was going to give myself up.” 

He probably expected Maigret to look surprised, but the 
hxxtt seemed to take it as the most natural tiling in the world. 
He looked the coal-merchant over from head to foot. 

“ Isn’t that one of James’ suits? ” 

A grey lounge-suit. James was far from being of poor 
physique, but Basso was of a different build altogether, as 
broad and massive as Maigret liimself. Few things can so 
belittle aunan as a skimpy suit of clothes. 

“ There’s no use denying it, if you know already.” 
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I know a good deal more than that, too. . . . But surely 
the soup doesn’t need to go on boiling like that ! ” 

Steam was puffing out of it, and tlic lid was dancing up and 
down. The air was heavy widi soup. Maigret moved it to 
one side, his face being lit up by reddish dames till he put the 
ring in the hot-platc. 

“ You knew Mere Matliilde? ” 

“ I wanted to speak to you about her, and to ask you 
whetlicr it would be possible to leave her out of it. She was 
a servant in my parents’ house for many years. She knew 
me when I was little. And when I came here and asked her 
to hide me, she hadn’t the heart to refuse.” 

“ Of course not. But she might 1 r’c had the sense not to 
go buying a pound of ham at a time.” 

Basso had lost weight. He looked a sorry sight, particu- 
larly since he hadn’t shaved for several days. 

“ And I take it that my wife won’t get into trouble either? ” 

He stood up awkwardly and fidgeted, obviously trying to 
compose liis features and master his voice before launching 
out into tlie difficult subject that had to be discussed. 

“ Of course I was wrong,” he began, “ to remain in hiding 
so long. In fact, I ought never to have run away. It v/as 
the worst thing I could have done. But perhaps that’s really 
in my favour. ... At least, if I’d been a real criminal I wouldii t 
have been so stupid. As it was, I lost my head. The whole 
of my life had crumbled to ru"is in a second. And all because 
of a trumpery little love-affair. ... I had only one idea in my 
head : that I must get out of die country widi my wife and 
son and start life over afresh.” 

“ So you got James to bring them here, and also to cash a 
cheque for you. . . .” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Only, it wasn’t going to be so easy to get away, was it? 
You knew you were being hunted. . . .” 

” Madiilde said she’d never seen so mmy genJarmes in her 
life.” 

They could hear noises from the next room —the boy 
scrambling about on the floor. Probably Madame Basso 
was listening at the door, for from time to time she said 
“ Shlih,” trying to hush liim im. 

“ Today I came to the conclusion there was no other way 
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out except to give myself up. Bnxt fate always seems to l>e 
against me. The gemarme got here first.” 

” Did you kill Feinstein or not? ” 

Basso looked fervently into Maigret’s eyes. 

“ Yes . . . strictly speaking ... I did,” he said in a lo'W' 
quiet voice. “ It’s no use pretending I didn’t. But I swear 
by all tliat’s holy that what r m g&ing to tell you is the absolute 
truth. . . .” 

“Just a moment ! ” 

Maigrct got up too. There they stood— two men of much 
die same build — under tlie low ccilmg in the room that 
seemed too small for them. 

“ One question first : were you in love with Mado? ” 

Basso’s lip curled with bitterness and dis^t. 

“ Come on ! You’re a m.in too. Surely you can under- 
stand I’d known her for six or seven years — perhaps more. 

And all that time I’d never given her a thought Then one 

day ... I hardly know myself just how it started. But some- 
how or other I got kissing her, and then ... at the bottom 
of the garden . . .” 

“ And after that? ” 

Basso sighed heavily. His shoulders drooped. 

“ She took it in earnest, swore she'd loved me all along and 
couldn’t go on living without me. I’m no saint, and I know 
it’s all my fault for starting it. But I never wanted to get 
tangled up in tliat way ; I never wanted to risk breaking 
my own home.” 

“ So for tliat 
in Paris ? ” 

“ And she’s been ringing me up every day. I’ve begged 
her again and ag-ain to be careful, but all to no purpose. She’d 
trump up any sort of pretext to ring me up again the very 
next day. . . . Oh, I knew the fat would be in the fire some 
day or other. ... If only she hadn’t been sincere! But I 
think slie was genuinely in love witli me. . . .” 

“ And Feinstein? ” 

“Yes,” he groaned. “And Feinstein! That’s why I 
couldn’t bear the thought of facing a trial. There are limits 
to what one can say in court. There arc limits to what 
public opinion will swallow. Can you see me in the wittKSS- 
oox — me, blade’s lover— accuang her husband of. . .? ” 
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“ Of blackmaiHng you ! ” 

“ To start with, Ayhat proof haw I ? None whatever. You 
jind I may call it blacking but he never thceatensd tooiwote 
me, never even showed he knew. . . . You Ecmembci! htm, 
don't you? So polite ! Too polite ! And always widr that 
shghtly sad smile of his. . . . 

** Tne first time, he brought me some bdl or odier which he 
had to settle within twenty-four hours. He begged me to 
lend him the money, giving me all sorts of assurances. Wdh 
1 did what he asked ... 1 should have doue h in any case, 
quite apart hxMH Mado. . . . 

“ Then he came to me again. And again after that. Until 
I tumbled to it that he was out to squeeze me systematiesUy, 
I tried to wiaggle out of i^, aud that’s when the blackmail 
began. 

” No threats. Just a heart-to-heart talk. He told me his 
wife was all he had to live for, that if he lived beyond h*s 
means it was only because he couldn’t bear to c^se her 
anythmg, etc., etc. 

‘ No. He’d radier kill himself than tell her she must go 
without something she wanted. And if he did, what would 
happen to her? 

It was always rather ambiguous. I hardly ever knew 
pteasely what he was drivmg at. Only I knew very well he 
was drivuig at somedimg. And he nearly always managed to 
comer me, just after I’d been < ith Mado. In fact, I was odien 
scared by the thought that her perfume might be hanging 
about my clothes. Once, while we wme talkmg, he quite 
casually picked a hair off my shotddci and threw it on the 
groimd. Of course it was Mado’s. 

“ No, he wasn’t the threatening sort, but the whimng sort. 
And, my God ! couldn’t he whme ! You can stand up agaiasc 
threats, because they make your blood boil. But what CHt 
you do with a man who weeps on you^ 

“ Yes, he actually came and wept ii' my office. You’ve 
never heard such a pathetic story; You’re young and 
strong,’ lie said. ‘You’ve good looks, and what’s more, 
you’re rich. While I’m only . . .’ 

And so he went on. it made me ill to listen to him. Yet 
even then I couldn’t really swear he jpicw. 

“ Now for that Sunday . . . 
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“ He had already spoken to me before playing bridge. H< 
wanted fifty thousand francs umently. . .. . That’s quite a loi 
of money, even if I am well off, and I s^id no, point-blank 
Besides, I’d had about enough of it. And I told liim if he 
bothered me again I’d refuse to have anything more to dc 
with him. 

“ That’s as far as it went then. But later on he manceuvrec 
so as to cross the river with me. As soon as we were on tlic 
other side, he dragged me round to the back of the Cuinguette. 

“ We were no sooner out of sight tlian he took that little 
revolver out of liis pocket and pointed it at himself. 

“ ‘ This is what you condemn me to,’ he said, ‘ and now al 
I ask is for you to take care of Mado ! ’ ” 

Basso passed liis hand across his forehead as though to wipe 
away the sordid memory. 

“ The whole thing was such rotten bad luck. I sprang for- 
ward to seize the revolver. 

“ * No, no ! It’s too late now,’ he cried, ‘ and it’s youi 
doing if I’ve come to this.’ ” 

“Naturally he had no intention. of doing it,’’ gruntec 
Maigret. 

“ I know. I’m sure of it. That’s what makes it all sc 
maddening. I was a fool. Of course I ought to have done 
nothing, and nothing would have happened. He’d merely 
have wept and changed his tune. But no ! I was too simple- 
minded. Just as I’ve been with Mado, just as I’ve always beer 
with everything. 

“ I made a dash at him. He drew back, but I managed tc 
seize liis wrist and I wrenched the gun out of his hand. 

“ He tried to snatch it back. . . . 

“ And tlut’s when it happened. I really don’t know how 
I didn’t want him to get it, and I suppose my fingers closet 
on the trigger automatically. The next thing I knew was thai 
it had gone off and Feinstein had fallen on the ground. 

“ He went down like a bag of sand, without a word, witlv 
out a sigh. 

“ But who’s going to believe me when I tell that to a jury i 
What shall I look like? 

“ A man who’s killed his mistress’s husband ! Anc 
who then* blackens the dead man’s name by talking ol 
blackmail.” 
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He spoke violently, worked up by liis own story. Then, 
more quietly, he went on : 

“ So I ran away. But as soon as I was here my one thought 
was to have it out with my wife, to tell her everything. 
And then to ask her whether . . . after all . . . she still . . . 

“ Matliilde bought a ready-made suit of clothes, saying it 
was a present for one of her nephews. I went up to Paris, 
knowing I’d find James at the Taverne Royale. 

“James is a real friend. Perhaps the only one in the whole 
of our gang. ... 

“ I don’t tliink there’s any more to tell you. My wife 
knows all. In a way it would hrve been better for every- 
body if we’d been able to slip out of the country. The tri<u’s 
going to be a painful business for everybody. . . . With 
three hundred thousand francs I could easily make a fresh 
start — in Italy, for instance, or Egypt. I’m not afiraid of hard 
work. . . . 

“ But . . . but do you believe my story? ” 

His face clouded suddenly as the misgiving entered his 
mind. He had been so absorbed by what he was saying that 
it had not occurred to him to question its credibility. 

“ I believe you killed Feinstein without intending to,” 
Maigict answered slowly and emphatically. 

You see ! . . .” 

“ Wait a moment ! Wbat I want to know is whether 
Feinstein hadn’t sometliiiig else to blackmail you with, 
besides liis wife’s infidelity. In otlicr words . . .’ 

He paused for a moment to take tl little address-book out 
of lus pocket, opening it at the letter <J. 

“ In other words, I want to know who, some six years ago, 
killed a certain Ulrich, a brocanteur in the R.ue des Blancs- 
Manteaux, and tlirew the body into the Canal Saint- 
Martin. . . .” 

He load to make an effort to finish the sentence, so deadly 
was the effect of the words, so stagger ir^, so Utcrally stagger- 
ing that Basso’s hand groped instincth uy for support. The 
only tiling it found was me stove, and he quickly withdrew 
it with an oath. 

His eyes stared into Maigret’s, stared with a look of horror. 
Then slowly he edged baeWards, step by step, dll, bumping 
into his chair, he collapsed into it. 
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"My God! " 

And there he sat, inert, crushed, broken, sensdesi^y 
I” 

was flung open and Madame Basso rushed in, 
crying wildly: 

“Marcel! . . . Marcd! ... It isn’t true, is it? Say k 
isn t true ! 

He looked back at her, not understanding, perhaM not even 
seeing or hearing. And suddenly there was a choke in bis 
voice — he took ms head in his hands and burst into sobs. . . . 

“ Daddy ! . . . Daddy ! . . .” 

Pierrot rushed in too, adduig to the general confusion. 

But Basso was beyond help, beyond consolation. He 
mnply waved them away, waved away his wife, waved away 
Ins son. 

Yes, he was crushed. That was the only word for it, his 
back rounded, liis shoulden heaving spasmodically, the tears 
atceaming down his cheeks. 

The boy cried too. Madame Basso bit lier lip and glared 
venomouay at Maigret. 

And the hede old Mere Madiilde, not daring to come in, 
stood watclung by the open door. She too was crying, 
crying as old people cry, with litdc regular sobs, and wipuig 
ha eyes with the comer of her check apron. 

Till at last she too entered, trotting up to her stove. StiB 
crying and snuffling, she poked up tlie fire, replaced the 
saucepan, and brought hex soup once more up to the boiL 


sneatmg: 
My God 
The door 


CHAPTER X 

MAIGRET SLIPS AWAY 

Scenes of that sort cannot last long. They soon play them- 
selves oat, doubtless because the nervous system canhot remasii 
for any length of time strung up to such a pitch. The dimaqr 
is no sooner reached tium its reaction sets in, and a moment 
later the calhi is as flat as the storm was fienzied. 

And with the exhaustion comes diame, dume flxr the tears 
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die jpries uttered, as though man bad no bmbwas,. tt9 
right to be emotional. 

\ Mffigret waited, ill at ease, gazing oat of the little window 
a'c the gendarme s red k^pi in the blue-grey twilight. He was at 
the same time dimly conscious of all that went on in the room 
behind him, guessing die gestures from die words spoloeo — 
N^adame Basso going up to her husband, takii^ him by the 
shoulders, and in a dead, hollow voice begging once again : 

“ Say it isn’t true. . . .” 

Basso sniffed, stood up, pushed her away, and looked remnd 
him with an almost drunken stare. The top of the stove was 
open, throwing a circle of red hght on to the oak-beamed 
ceiling. Matmlde put on some mo coal, and then rejdaced 
her soup. 

The boy looked at his fainer, and in unconsciotis imitation 
stopped crying too. 

** I’m sorry. . . . You mustn’t mmd It’s all over now.” 

The voice was toneless. He was down, heked. 

“ Do you confess? ” 

I’ve nothmg t® confess. . . . Listen. . , 

He feowned as he looked at his family — a pain£d, wonnded 
look. 

“ 1 didn’t kdl Ulrich. . . . If I broke down just now, it was 
because . . . because I . . .” 

He hadn’t even the energy to find his words. 

“ Because you couldn’t prwe your mnocencc.” 

He nodded, then repeated . 

“ But I didn’t kill him.” 

” You said the same thing immo ’-ately after Feinstein’s 
death, yet from what you’ve just told me ...” 

“ It’s not the same thing.” 

” You knew Ulrich, didn’t you? ” 

A bitter smile. 

“ Look at the date on the fly-leaf of the address-book. 
Fifteen years ago. And it’s something like ten since I saiw 
Old Ulnch for the last tune. . . .” 


He was more composed now, thougu his voice betrayed 
the same despair. 

“ My father was still Eving than. , . . Ask anybot^ about 
my famet: They’ll all tell you the same tiring. A stria naan, ^ 
hal'd on himself and on others. In feet, I was Sllowed fesi' 
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pocket-money than the poorest of my friends. . . . One of, 
them gave me Old Ulrich’s address in the Rue des Blancs-' 
Manteaux. Young men who wanted a bit of money for n 
fling were just in liis line.” 

“ And you never knew of his death? ” 

Basso said nothing, and Maigret hammered out the words 
a second time : 

“ You never knew of liis death? Never knew he’d been 
killed, then taken in a car and thrown into the Canal Saint- 
Martin ? ” 

Basso still said nothing. Only, his shoulders drooped a 
shade more than before. He looked at his wife, at his son, 
and at the old family servant, who, still crying, began auto- 
matically to lay the table because it was supper-time. 

“ What arc you going to do? ” 

“ I’m going to arrest you. Madame Basso and the boy can 
stay here or go home, whichever you prefer. . . .” 

Then, opening the door, Maigret said to the gendarme : 

“ Fetch me a car.” 

There were two or three little groups of onlookers outside, 
but they kept their distance like the cautious peasants tliey 
were. When Maigret turned round, Madame Basso was in 
her husband’s arms, the latter mechanically tapping her on 
the back wliile staring into vacancy. 

“ You’ll look after yourself, won’t you? And, above all, 
promise me you won’t do anything foolish.” 

“ Yes. . . .” 

“ You promise? ” 

“Yes. ...” 

“ It’s for your son’s sake, Marcel ! ” 

“ Yes . . .” he said for the third time, with a touch of 
exasperation in his voice. 

Perhaps it was as much as he could stand. Perhaps he was 
afraid of collapsing again. He broke away from her, and 
stood fidgeting, waiting impatiently for the car he’d heard 
Maigret order, in the meantime wanting only to say nothing, 
sec nothing, and hear nothing. But he wasn’t to be left in 
peace. 

“ You didn’t kill that man, did you? . . . Listen, Marcel! 
You must listen to me. . . . For ... for the other one, they 
can’t possibly convict you. It was an accident, and they’re 
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Dound to see it. And we can prove that Feinstein was a cad. 

. . I’ll get hold of a lawyer at once — ^somebody absolutely* 
;^t-rate. ...” 

‘ She spoke passionately. She was determined he should 
hear. 

” Everybody knows you’re an honest man. And they’ll 
probably let you out on bail. Don’t let yourself be dis- 
couraged — that’s the most important thing of all. . . . And 
since the other . . . the other crime wasn’t your doing . . 

She threw a defiant look at Maigret. 

“ I’ll see a lawyer tomorrow morning. , . . I’ll ask Father 
to come over from Nancy. He’ll be a great help. . . . We’ve 
got to fight this, Marcel. You’re njt going to give in, are 
you? ” 

She didn’t realize she was hurting him, that the only effect 
her words could have was to sap the little strength left to 
him. He was struggling not to near, focussing all his atten- 
tion outside, listemng for the arrival of tlie longed-for car. 

” I’ll come and see you . . . with Pierrot. . . .” 

At last it came, th^ purr of an engine, and Maigret cut the 
scene short. 

“ Come on ! ” 

” Remember, Marcel, you’ve promised. . . .” 

She couldn’t bear to let him go. She pushed the boy 
towards his father to make doubly sure of the promise she had 
extorted. But Basso was air 'dy going down the three steps 
outside the door. 

Then she seized Maigret’s arm, so violently diat she hurt 
him. 

” Look out ! ” she panted. “ Look out he doesn’t kill him- 
self. I know the sort of ni.in he is. . . .” 

She caught sight of the staring onlookers and stared back 
boldly and shamelessly. 

“ Marcel ! . . . Your scar! ! . . .” 

She fetched it from indoors, r.in down the garden path and 
pushed it through the window just as dv -ar was starting. 

In the car. Basso breathed more freely. They were only 
i>inen together now, and that made it easier. For a good ten 
minutes, however, neither spoke. It was not till they left the 
route departmentale and turned into the main road to Paris that 
Maigret said simply : 
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'* A. grand woman, diat ! ” , 

'‘Yes. . , . She understands. . . . And(othinkIcoiai]idris|c 
losing her by fooling aroimd with . . . with Made ! ” j 
Another sdence. Then he wait on quietly, in a conftdenqal 


tone; 


“ At die time, you amply don’t think. . . . It’s just a game, 
da^ a bit more than a game, itnd you haven’t quite got the 
coueage to break it oC You’re afraid of a scene. . . . And 
this is what comes of it. . . .” 


TTie scenery consisted of notliing but trees on cidicr hand, 
which s w^ by in the glare of the head-lamps. Maigret filled 
his ftipe, and passed his pouch to iiis companion^ 

“^Thanks. But I only smoke cigarettes.” 

It was good to talk of things like that, little everyday 
matters. 

” Go on ! I saw something like a dozen pipes in a drawei 
of your desk.” 

" Yes. ... I used to. In fact, I was mad about pipes. But 
my wife didn’t like it, and . . .” 

Even this subject was difficult. The voice bad faltered ovet 
the last sentence. Maigret hastily switched on to something 
else. 


” Your secretary — I should think she’s very devoted to 
you.” 

“ She’s a good sort Yes, devoted’s the word, I suppose 
slie’s fearfully upset about this? ” 

” Not fearfully. She seems quite sure you’ll be back before 
long.” 

They relapsed into silence again. The car was running 
through Juvisy, At Orly the searchliglits of the aerodrome 
swept the sky. 

” Was it you who gave Fcinstcin Ulrich’s address? ” 

But Basso was on his guard at once. He didn’t 
answer. 

“ Fcinstcin dealt with him pretty regularly. The sums are 
entered up in his books. At the time of the money-lender’s 
death he owed him thirty-three thousand francs. . . .” 

Basso made no response. And tliere was sometlung 
obstinate about his sileiKe, as though he was determined not 
to be drawn out. 

“ What Is your father-in-law by profession? ” 
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SchoolsuEascec. • He’s in 2 lyc^ in Nancy. My wife was 
Tiamed as a teacher too.” 

[ 5o the conversation ebbed and flowed, constantly jqpproach- 
ing cbs danger-line and then receding into harmless small talk. 
At'tinies Basso was speaking almost naturally, as thou^ fer- 
getting the situation he was in , at others there wen; sudden 
tense siiences, heavy with unspoken misgivings. 

“ Your wife’s qiaitc right. You’ve a good chance of bdng 
SHcquittcd as regards the Feinstein aflfair. At the most diey 
couldn’t give you more than a year. . . . But as for the other 
business . . .’' 

Then, abruptly turning to practical matters : 

“ We’ll keep you for the time being in die Police Judicittire, 
and hand you over to the later on.” 

Maigret knocked out liis pipe and slid the front windqw 
astde to say to the driver : 

“ Quai des Orfevres. Drive straight into the yard.” 

There was no fuss, no formalities to be gone through. 
Maigret led Basso to die cell where Victor Gaillard had 
heal locked up, glanang round to see that all was in 
order. 

“ Good night,” he said finally. “ I’ll sec you in the morn- 
ing. You’re quite sure dierc’s nodiing you want to tell me 
now? ” 

Was Basso too moved to .answer? Anyhow, he merely 
looked down, shading his he« 


Confim arrival tomorrow morning by night train. Staying 

some days. Love. 

It was on Wednesday morning that Maigret wired again 
to his wife. He was sitting at his desk at the Quai <les 
Orfevres, and he sent Jean out with the telegram to the post 
oflice. 

A few moments later he was telephonu g to the eacamiaing 
magistrate who was in charge of the Feinstein case. 

‘°This evening, I hope to make you a full report on it. . . . 
Yes. It‘s all cut and ^ied CulpaWe homicide at the mott. 
Nothine in the least hrteresting. . . . Yes. . . • Very wefi, 
ihenn lu come round this evening.” 



He went into the next room, where he found Lucas writing 
up a report. 

“ How about Victor? ” 

“ Dubois relieved me. . . . I’m just making out the report. 
... I told you he was working at the Salvation Army plice. 
Well, he seemed to be settling down to it in earnest. He’d 
talked about his lungs, of course, so they were full of con- 
sideration. No doubt they looked upon him as a sure recruit. 
In fact, I was getting quite used to the idea of seeing him in 
a month’s time in a umform with a red collar. . . .” 

“ And then? ” 

“ It didn’t last long. Yesterday evening one of the officers 
arrived in the place and told him to do something. I don’t 
know what it was, but evidently it was something Victor 
hadn’t bargained for. He refused, and kicked up the deuce 
of a shindy, saying it was disgraceful to make a onc-lunged 
man work like a navvy. . . . They asked liim to go, but he 
wouldn’t, and then of course they chucked liim out. Quite , 
a pretty little scuffle. ... He spent the night under the Pont- 
Maric. When Dubois took over, he was wandering along 
the quays. . . . Dubois will be ringing up at lunch-time to 
kee^ you informed. . . .” 

‘'^I shan’t be here, so when he does will you give him a 
message? Tell him to bring Victor romid here and lock him 
up in the same cell he was in before, ti^ith the man that’s there 
now." 

“ Right! ” 

At tlic door, Maigret turned round. 

“ By the way 1 You can tell Janvier not to bother about 
Lola.” 

“Lola?” 

“ Yes. He’ll know. Tell him I don’t tliink we shall want 
her after all.” 

He went home, fished out some country clothes, and 
packed his bag. He had lunch in a brasserie near the Place dc b 
Republique, where he also called for a time-table to make sure 
of his train, the 12.10 from the Gate de I’Est. 

He sat on for a long time after die meal, reading newspapers, 
then walked, or rather dawdled about, filling in the time till 
five o’clo«k, when he punctually took his customary seat at 
the Taveme Royale. He had not been there many minutes 



when James joined him, holding out his hand, looking round 
. for the waiter, and asking : 

, “ Pernod? ” 

"Mafoi ! . . 

“ Waiter ! Two Pcrnods ! ” 

James sat down, crossed his legs, and sighed, staring in 
front of him like a man who has nothing to say, nor even 
anything to think. The sky was grey. Unexpected gusts of 
wind swept along the streets, blowing up clouds of dust. 

“ We’ll be having another storm,” sighed James. 

Then, widiout any transition ; 

“ Is it true — what the papers say? Have you really arrested 
Basso? ” 

“ Yesterday afternoon.” 

“ Here’s how ! It’s absurd. . • .” 

What is?” ^ 

” The way he’s behaved. Look at him ! A substantial, 
respectable man witli every reason to feel sure of himself. 
* And then to go and lose his head like a child. I thought for 
a moment he might have some reason. But obviously he’d 
have done far better to stand his ground and face the music.” 

So James was taking the same line as Madame Basso. 
Somehow Maigret couldn’t help smiling. 

“Here’s how! . . . You may be right, but you may equally 
be wrong. It all depends. . . .” 

“ What do you mean? ju’re not going to tell me that 
Basso meant to kill Feinstein, arc you? And if he didn’t 
mean to, you can’t, by any stretch, c.d' it a crime.” 

“ I quite agree. That is, if he’s noc.dng on his conscience 
besides Feinstein’s death. But . . .” 

And with startling abruptness he called out ; 

“ Waiter I How much is that? ” 

“ Six francs fifty.”^^ 

“ Are you going? ” 

“ Yes. I’ve got to sec Basso.” 

“Ah!” 

“ For that matter ... if you’d like to come too. I’ll take 
you along with me. . . . You’d like to sec him, wouldn’t 
you? ” 

Nothing was said in the taxi till they were half»way there. 
Then Janies asked : 
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“ How did Madame Ba^o take it? ’* 

“ She’s a remarkable woman. Any. amonnc of |dudL 
And It seems she’s cultured too. I never suspected it; seeing 
her at Morsang in sailor clothes. . . . And Itow’t your 
wife?” 

” Very well, tlianks. Just ^ usual.” 

** She hasn’t been worried by all this trouble? ” 

** Why should she be? . . . Besides, she’s not reaBy the 

worrying sort. She’s generally thinking about the houier 

work or hex sewuig, or what she’s gomg to buy in the 
1 >> 
s^ics* • « • 

” Here wc arc. Come along with me.” 

He led James across the yard. Conung to the man on guard 
outside the cell, he asked : 

“ Arc they both there? ” 

“ Yes.” 

” Quiet?” 

“ The one Dubois brought in made a bit of a row, talking 
about his rights, and saymg he’d get lus case taken up by 
some soaety or other.” 

Maigret hardly smiled. Opening the door, be pushed 
James in m 6:<mt of him. 


There was only one bed in the cell, of which Victor had 
taken possession, having first discarded his jacket and shoes. 
Basso was walking up and down widi lus hands beltind his 
back. For a second he glanced cnqmrmgly at James, then hb 
eyes shifted to Maigret. 

As for Victor Gaillard, he raised himsclC scowled, then lay 
down again, muttermg unintelligibly. 

“ Glad to sec you, James . . said Basso, oficring his hand. 

It was meant to be cordial. But there was somclJung 
wrong, though it was difficult to say what. Something un- 
expressed which nevertheless cast a chill over the atmos^ere, 
and which perhaps made Maigret thmk that what he wianted 
was not going to come of itself. 

Anyhow, lie decided to come straight to the point. 

” Gentlemen,” he said, ” I must ask you to sit down, &C 
I’ve something to say which may tnke a htde ome. . . Here, 
you ! Make room on the bed. And just see if you cut’tr 



%'tpiiKxat of m hour without ccMig^iiug. It won’t be any use 
cofoohere.” 

^ v^ot contented himself whh a superciliDua grin, like a 
'Itmt who’s biding his time. 

' ‘‘ Sit down, James. You too, Monsieur Basso. . . , That’s 
better. ... If you’ll listen to me. I’ll try to sum op the 
situation as concisely as possdde. Now, if you’re quite 
ready. ... 

" A few months ago a man called Lenoir was sentenced to 
death. I saw him the day before his execution, and he toJd 
me about a certain crime. He mentioned no names— except 
the Christian name of our friend here — ^and he would never 
have said what he did if he’d thought h could give anybody 
away. 

“ Six years ago a car dro /e off from a house in Paris and 
stopped by the Canal Saint-Martin. The driver then left his 
seat, ftshed a corpse out of the back of his car, and threw it 
isao the water. 

“ A crime whose very simplicity left no trace, and nothing 
would ever have been Imown of it if there hadn’t been two 
witnesses, two crooks whose names were Lenoir and Victor 
OarUoed, who accompanied him the whole way on the back 
pf tlie car. 

“ Being the sort they were, they didn’t come to the police. 
They preferred to turn tlieir knowledge into hard cash ibr 
themselves. So they called on the driver of the car and 
squeezed him periodically, £oc as much as they dared ask. 

“ But they were new to the game and did not take suftlcieni 
precautions. One day their victim had moved, without-, 
IRiving an address behind him. 

^ That’s all as far as the crime’s concerned, except that the 
body was that of a Jewish brocanteur called Ulrich, who was. 
rwdly a money-lencfet.” 

The inspeaor slowly lit his pipe without lookui^ at the 
others. Nor did he look at them in the conversation that 
Allowed, except now and again when he snapped at- Victor. 

“ Six years later, quite by chance, Li iioir came across the 
murderer. But he had no opportunity to renew business deal*- 
ings, for another crime he had committed sent him to the 
gadbrine.* ^ . 

" But listen to this. . . . Before his execution Ite ealked%»-: 
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me about the murder. He didn’t say a great deal, but it was 
just enough to give me a useful liint. And’before his death he 
managed to send word to Victor to announce his discovery. 
At this news, Victor promptly left his sanatorium and hastened 
to the Guinguette d Deux Sous. 

“ Which brings us to the second act. . . . No, James, don’t 
interrupt me. Nor you either, Victor. 

“ On the Sunday of Feinstein’s death, Ulrich’s murderer 
was at the Guiuguettc. It might have been you. Basso, or you, 
James, or Feinstein himself, or even one of the others. Some- 
one was tliere who was recognized by Victor. . . . 

“ And Victor’s the only one who can tell us who it was.” 

The latter opened liis mouth to speak, and Maigret literally 
shouted : 

“Silence!” 

Then, in the same quiet tone as before, he went on : 

“ But it happens that this Victor, besides being a dirty’^little 
toad, is a shrewd little fox. He also has the advantage of 
having only one lung — but we’ll let tliat pass. . . . Anyhow, 
he has no intention of giving anything away for nothing. 
His price is tliirty thousand francs, or to be quite precise, 
twenty-five thousand. That’s his lowest figure. . . . Silence, 
sacrehleu ! Will you let me finish? . . . 

“ The police is not accustomed to doling out sums of that 
magnitude, and we’ve no way of putting pressure on a onc- 
lunged man. . . . 

“ I said just now that it might have been one of three 
present, or any of the others. But that’s not to say that every- 
body is equally suspicious. For instance, we know that Basso 
knew Ulrich at one time and had dealings with him. The 
same of Feinstein, only in his case we know stdl more — that 
at the time of the money-lender’s death he owed him thirty- 
three thousand francs, a debt which lapsed with the murder. 

“ Feinstein’s dead. Enough has come to light to show he 
was a distinctly undesirable person. If he killed Ulrich, that 
closes the case. . . . 

“But did he? . . . Victor could tell us in a second, but I’m 
not in a position to pay him twenty-five thousand for the 
information. . . . 

“ Silence, sacrehleu / . . . You can hold your tongue until 
you’re spoken to.” 
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Victor was fidgeting all the time. He was simply dying to 
get a word in. 

Maigret looked at the floor. He had been speaking in a 
dull, monotonous voice, almost as if he'd been reciting a 
lesson. 

Suddenly he jumped up and made for the door, muttering : 

“Just a moment ! I must ring somebody up. I'll be back 
in a moment.’* 

His steps faded away in the distance. 


CHAPTER XT 

THE SETTLEMENT 

Maigret sat at his desk telephoning. He had the examining 
magistrate at the other end of the line. 

*xcSy Monsieur le jtigCj' he said finally, “ witliin the next 
, ten minutes or so. . . . Who? ... I tell you, I don’t know yet. 
. . . No, it’s not a joke. Am I in the habit of pulling your 

He rang off, walked two or three times up and down his 
room, then went up to Jean. 

“ I'm catcliing the 12.10 tonight and shan’t be back for a 
few days. Here’s my address.” 

Several times he looked liis watch, finally leaving the 
room and going downstairs lO the cell where he had left the 
three men boxed up together. 

The first thing he saw as he went n was Victor, with fury 
and discomfiture written all over his face. He was no longer 
sitting on the bed, but raging up and down the cell. Basso 
was still sitting where Maigret had left him, only now he was 
holding his head between his hands. 

As for James, he was standing with his arms folded, leaning 
against the wall, while he looked at Maigret v ith a strange 
smile. 

“ I’m sorry to keep you waiting. I . . .” 

“ It’s all over,” broke in James. “ It would have been 
anyhow. Your absence wasn’t necessary.” 

His »mik grew still stranger as Maigret lost countenance. 

“ Victor Gaillard won’t earn his twentv-five thousand either 
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by talking ot^lding his t<»igue. . . . It wasl wholniWO^ 
Ulri(A.” 

The in^)ector opened the door and called die pouvcmutn 
who was on guard outside. 

“ Take this man away ” — ^he pointed at Victor — " and shut 
him up anywhere you like till I’ve finished here.” 

But the wretch could not resign himself to fulure. 

“ Don’t forget who put you on Ulrich’s track,” he whined. 

Witliout that, where would you be? . . . And it’s well 
worth . . .” 

Maigret no longer wanted to bash his face in, Victor s 
futile obstinacy was now merely pitiable. 

” Five thous.ind,” Victor shouted over his shoulder as he 
was dragged away. ^ 


And so they were left, the three men, in the special cell of 
the Police Judiciaire. Of the three. Basso was by far the most 
imset. He remained sitting where be was durmg a silence 
tl^t must have lasted a full minute. Then he rose to his feet 
and, standing before Maigret, said : 

“ Please don’t think I’d have let liim down. Inspector. I’d 
have given the twenty-five thousand wilhngly. What’s 
twenty-five thousand to me compared to , . . r But James 
wouldn’t let me. . . .” 

Maigret looked from one to the other. He too was upset. 
Somehow the scene wasn’t at all wliat he’d pictured. With 
the surprise that was plainly wntten on his face was also a 
sympathy that was almost aifectionate. 

” I suppose you knew. Basso? ” 

” All along, ’ murmured the coal-merchant. Then James 
ocplained: 

It was Basso who gave me the money to keep them quiet 
Of course I had to tell him everything. . . .” 

“ And after all these years to chuck up the sponge for a 
matter of twenty-five thousand ! ” 

" It’s not that. . . . You can’t understand, nor the inspector 
cither." 

His eye wandered, as thou^ looking foe something. 

“ Has anybody got a fag? 

Basso Inad out ms cigarette-case. 
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No' Fiemoil, I'm diimid. I’^sver mind ! 1 liam efr 
gitt tts«d to that. Ail the tame, k would have nude duQgt 
cosier.’' 

Nis tips moved tike those of a drinker tormented by his 
craving. 

“ There isn’t a lot to be said. ... I was comfortably 
married and leading the same quiet little life as anybody else. 
Then 1 ran into Mado, and like a fool 1 thought the great 
moment had come. Just like a novelette. My life for a ktfs. 
Live dangerously.^ And all the rest. My quiet little life seemed 
merely squalid.” 

The phlegmatic and slightly contemptuous way he spedee 
made his confession sound almost unreal, inhuman. But then 
bitnes looked hke a clown, anyhow. 

” I was just at the right age to get it badly. Secret meedngl 
in a secret room. Cakes and glasses of port in patisserks. 
And there was notliing cheap about it — ^at least, not to a clerk 
earning a thousand francs a month. Of course I didn’t dare 
let on to Mado that I couldn’t afford it. 

” I was caught. And instead of breaking free, I simpiy 

^ ed in all the deeper, just as millions nave before me. 

, very original story. The only amusing thii^ about it 
h that it was my lover’s husband who gave me Ulrich’s 
address.” 

” Did you borrow a lot? ” 

” Less than seven thousand. But that’s quite enough when 
a chap’s only earning a the *«and a monm. . . . Then one 
night Ulrich came to see me. My wife was at Vendome at 
her sister’s. He said if I couldn’t pay back the loans I must at 
aay rate pay the interest on them. If . didn’t, he’d go to my 
^nployers and tell them — and abo put the baiiifis on 
me.” 

James still spoke in the same calm, disdainful tone. 

” Tim meant the end of everythmg. I saw red. As a 
matter of fact, I only wanted to frighten him, but as soon as I 
hit Wm he tried to call for help. Then d took him hy the 
throat. ... All the same, I was as cool ..'»d collected as cotuld 
be. It’s a great mistake to think one necessarily loses one’s 
head at such moments. I did nothing of the kind. In fact, 
tdoubtifl’yeever^en more lucid in my life. . . . I went out 
and hired ‘a car, pinching some of utt tools to put into 
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Ulrich’s pockets. Then I carried him down as though he was 
a drunk, talking to him as I went. . . . You know the rest.” 

He took a hand out of Iris pocket, then siuficd it back again. 
He had almost reached out automatically for the glass that 
wasn’t there ! 

“ That’s all. . . . After a thing like that, life looks different. 
The Mado affair dragged on for another month or so. My 
wife got into the habit of gouig at me for drinking — for 
that’s when I started. . . . 

“ And then the two crooks who started squeezing me ... I 
couldn’t pay tliem, any more than I could pay Ulrich his 
interest. The only person I could turn to was Basso, so 1 
went and told liim tire whole story. . . . They say it does you 
good to confess, but, believe me, all tlrat’s just story-book 
stuff. Nothing docs any good. The only tiring that could 
do any good would be to begin all over again. Right from 
the start. Right from the cradle.” 

The words sounded so incongruous in James’ drawling, 
disdainful voice, that Maigrct couldn’t help smiling. And he 
noticed that they brought a faint snrilc even to Basso’s 
distraught face. 

” Stupid, wasn’t it? Only, it would have been stupider 
still to go round to the police station and say you’d killed a 
man.” 

“ So you just bottled it up,” said Maigrct. ” And looked 
round for some place you could call your own. . . .” 

“ One has to get through life somehow. . . .” 

A hopeless story. An endless stretch of dreary desolation 
that lacked the climax of a real tragedy. But James didn’t 
want it to be tragic. He made it a point of honour to remain 
simple and matter-of-fact whatever happened. Nor was this 
a pose — just a natural distaste for giving way to feelings. 

In the end, he was much the calmest of the three, and liis 
quizzical eye seemed to be wondering what on earth there 
was to be so troubled about. 

“ Really, men are fools ! To tliink that Basso should go 
and put his head in a noose too ! And with Mado of all 
people ! Yes, it had to be Mado ! 

” If I’d had a chance I’d have said I killed Feinstein myself. 
Therc’d have been some use in that. And it would ... it 
would have settled things. . . . But as luck would have it, I 
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had an inspector of tlie Police Judiciaire to witness that I 
didn't . . . 

“ And of course- nasso did the worst thing possible. He 
btinked. . . . Wid what I could to help. . . 

C There was, after all, a little quaver in James’ voice, and it 
was only after a long pause that he went on in the same 
monotonous drawl as before : 

“ He ought to have told the trutli straight away. But he 
has a genius for getting in a mess. Just now he wanted to 
give Victor liis twenty-five thousand.” 

” It would have been the best way out,” growled Basso. 
“ Now . . .” 

“ Now we’ve got things settled for good and all. I wash 
my hands of cverytliiug. Of this pc"’ifogging existence, of 
the bank, of the Taverne Royale, of . . .” 

He broke off. He had nearly said ; 

“ ... of my wife.” 

Of the wife with whom he had nothing in common. Of 
the little studio-like flat in the Rue Cliampionnet to which 
Iie’d return shortly after eight each day, to while away the 
:*evening dipping idly into any book that came to hand, with 
her sewing in the opposite corner. 

“ This way,” he went on, “ this way I shall be left in peace.” 

In prison. Or in a convict settlement. Another place to 
call his own! 

A place where things would be settled once and for all. 
No longer anything to lude, nor anytliing to expect. A place 
where he w'ould keep regular h^urs, getting up, going to bed, 
having meals, breaking stones by the roadside or making 
knick-knacks in die prison workshops. 

1 suppose it’ll be twenty years, won t it? ” 

Basso looked at him. But he could hardly see him for the 
tears that were welling up in liis eyes and rolling down his 
cheeks. 

“ Stop it, James I Stop it ! ” he pleaded, W'ringing liis 
hands. 

“ Why should I? ” 

Maigret blew his nose, then absent-minucdly lit a matcli to 
light his pipe, forgetting that he had not filled it. 

He had tne feeling he had never been so far along the dreary 
road of desolation and black despair. 
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No,not«venbiacKi An encasss stretcii ot gceyseas, devoM 
of all struggle, all resentment, unbroken by either protest or 
complaint. 

A drunkard’s despair, but without mtoxicatton. 

And suddenly Maigret understood the nature of the bcndlil 
between him and James, the bond wliich had kept them hour ' 
after hour side by side on the terrace of die Taverne Royak. 

They had drunk their Pemods, saying httlc, staring out at 
the passing trafhe. And all the time, in his heart of heartSt 
James had been hoping that iiis companion would one day 
bring his heavy hand down on his shoulder, the heavy hand 
of the law which setded everything ! 

He had loved Maigret as a friend and a deliverer. Once 
again Maigret had been called to the rescue. 


Maigret and B.isso exchanged glances, unfathomable 
glances. Meanwhile James squashed die end of his cigarette 
on the top of the deal table, saying : 

*' The trouble is, it takes so long to get there. Endless 
quesdoning and writing out statements. . . . Then the trial^ 
. . . People who break down or try to console you. . . .” 

A detective opened the door. 

* “ The examining magistrate’s here,” he announced. 

Maigret hesitated, not knowing quite how to deal with the 
fituadon. But James came up to nun and took him by die 
arm. 

“ Look here,” he said. “ Do me a good turn, will you? 
Ask him to push it dirough as quickly as he can. I’ll confess 
anydiing he likes, so long as they scud me off to my litde 
comer as speedily as possible.” 

And to nnish off on die nglit note, he deliberately went on : 

“ The chap I’m sorry for is the waiter at die Taverne Royale. 
He’ll miss me all right. But perhaps you’ll take my plaos 
from time to tune, Iiispei'4;or. . . 


Made asd prkittfd fai Plraofoi. 
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